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~ Gurley Flynn Book 
To DW Subscribers 


An acquaintance of ours—with no particular political bent 
—works in the office of. a conservative union in a western city, 
“When I first came ot work there,” he told us recently, “I 

- qwas*amazed to find the big shots starting their day by carefully 


- scannin 
while. do it every day!” 


the Daily Worker. They don’t do this just once in a 


Another acquaintance used to commute regularly into New 
ork on the same train as the late Captain Patterson, publisher 
of the Daily News. He tells us this: 


“His 


would sit next to him with a pile of the 


morning papers, which she handed to him one by one. The 
a 


orker 
We're telling 
despite the: Dail 


ou. about 


we noticed was always on top of the pile.” 


this use it illustrates, that 


orker’s small circulation, it is a, powerful 


influence in the land. It represents a pees political viewpoint 
the 


in our national life—the viewpoint of 
| int which American progressives- 
to follow and know at least as 


Certainly, it is a vie 
and militant unionists nee 


American Left. 


closely as the propagandists and agents of reaction. 

: But, you will say, we can get it in The Worker. You cer- 
tainly can! But the fact is that history is moving éxtremely 
rapidly today, and there is much ‘that cannot be crammed into 


a wee 
- historic, exciting events, 
se to you now 


We 
reader but subscribe to The Worker, that you add a'Daily Work- 
er » What with the; 1056 elections jin’ the | 
peace at a crucial stage, the great merger of labor 


struggle. 


ly paper. You also need the daily paper to follow these 


if you are not.a Daily Worker 
g, the 


about to take place, and numerous other fast-moving‘ develop- 


ments, this is 
We will mak 
to the Daily Wor 


time to get the Daily Worker, too, | | - 
‘a gift.to every Worker ‘reader who subscribes 
‘for a year. A great book is about to be 


published, the autobiography of Elizabeth Gurley Flynn. __ 
Miss Flynn became active in the labor movement at 15. 
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She has just “celebrated” her 65th birthday in; jail, In the half 


century, she has. been in the middle of many: of the, most stir- 


-/ ing labor struggles in our history. And there are few in Amer- 


ican life today who can match her in telling-a story. Her auto- 
biography, “Il Speak My Own Piece: The ‘Story of .the Rebel 
Girl,” to be pu lished soon after Labor Day, ‘will. be. eagerly 
sought after by every progressive and militant unionist. 

.,‘ Now here's the gift; A FREE copy .of Miss Flynn’s auto- 
biography to everyone who subscribes (or renews ‘a sub) for a 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


ow’ 


By Cable to The Worker 


IF COLD WAR started with the bombing of Nagasaki and Hiro- 


‘GENEVA. 


shima, the Atoms for Peace Conference shows a new Geneva spirit 
which is melting icy international tensions. Ten years ago our War De- | 


partment said—as reported 
in Professor Blacket’s book, 


Fear, War and the Bomb— 
Dropping atom bombs on Jap- 
anese cities was the: “legitimate 
exercise of power politics” in 
order to achieve “a decisive 
balance of power over Russia.” 

Today seventy - six-year old 
German professor Otto Hahn 
who first split the atom in 1988 
observes how Russians and 
Americans swap scientific infor- 
mation ,here and says: 


“That is the hopeful thing 
about this conference—that it 
will help bring to an end the 
cold war and set aside the ter- 
rible danger of world war.” 


There are about twelve hun- 
dred scientists from seventy- 
two countries here and they are 
just like ordinary people—they 


~are happy about. Russians and 


Americans getting along together 
as friends. 

Daily Europeans are reading 
how enthusiastic Americans are 
about the Soviet farm visit and 
how suggestions are pouring in 
for much. wider contacts and 
exchanges. Well, here Americans 
are reporting on details of boil- 
ing water power reactors and 
Soviets. are giving details on 
their first atomic power station. 

British and American scien- 
tists are sitting and chattin 
with Professor Leopold Infeld, 
head of the Polish delegation. 

Reports of British, American 
and Soviet scientists tell how 
atomic energy will mark a gi- 
gantic advance as a source of 


industrial and domestic © power. 

They give details of cancer 
treatment with radioactive sub- 
stances. They discuss increasing 
crop yields nicer use of atom- 
ic energy. | 

This conference showed how 
futile.is debate whether we are 


ahead of the Russians or they 


aré ahead of us in developing 
atomic energy. All great powers 
are working on the same scien- 
tific principles. and advanced 
fochnchiale But it does seem 
that the Soviet Union was earlier 
in great concentration of atomic 
science on the development of 
regular and economic sources of 
electrical power. 

Thus this conference heard a 
report on years of uninterrupted 
and efficient operation of a 5,000 
kilowatt Soviet power plant. 

But it also heard that a hun- 
dred thousand kilowatt plant is 
scheduled for completion even 
before similar large plants may 
be ready in Britain and the 
U.S.A, . 

This will also go down in his- 
tory as ‘the conference which 
announced that the power of the 
mighty .and ‘dread. hydrogen 
bomb can and will be converted 
to peaceful purposes. This chal- 
lenge to use the same source and 
intensity of energy as the sun 
itself put before the world in the 
Y esidential address of the noted 
Indian physicst and president ot 
the conference. Homi Bhabha. 
He said as a result of this de- 
velopment, present atomic en- 
ergy development ‘will be re- 


“AH Se a 
, ty ct ees 


garded “as the primitive period 
of the atomic age.” He predicted 
a method: will be found within 
two décades “for liberating’ fu- 
sion energy (as in H-bomb) in a 
controlled manner.” 

But the comment of scien- 
tists here indicated considerable 


a‘lvance along these lines al- 
ready i. our country, Britain and 
the Soviet Union which will cut 
the time for the release of this . 
hydrogen - energy long before 
twenty years. 


This conference in the sprawl- 
ing palace of nations with an in- 
comparable view of Lake Leman 
and. the Swiss, and French Alps 
is not political; it is strictly scien- 
tific. But it is the same building 
where the Big Four ‘achieved a 
turning point in improvement of 
international relations. And it 
cannot escape seeing the need 
for banning nuclear weapons ‘if 
this great scientife boon is to be 
to useful to mankind. So it was 
apeeeeeee when the president 
of the Swiss Confederation, Max 
Petitpierre, recalled“at the open- 
ing of the conference the appeal 
of Albert Einstein: 


“Our world is threatened with 
a crisis, the extent of which 
seems to have escaped those. 
who have the power to take 
great decisions for good or evil, 
The unleashed power ‘of the 
atom has changed overynng 
except our way of thought an 
we are thus drifting towards an 
unprecedented disaster, A new: 
way of thought is essential if hu- 
manity is to survive, To avert 
this threat has become the most 
urgent problem of our time.” 


Masses of one everywhere 
understood this very thing. A 
new climate in world affairs is a 
grand culmination of what peo- 
ple have been demanding, peti- 
tioning, demonstrating for—ban- 
ning the bombs and war itself. 
The people's will for co-existence 
made itself’ known Jong before 
Many statesmen heard the ap-. 
peal. But Homi Bhabha put the 
issue in his address. 


\ “A widespread atomic power 
industry in the world will neces- 
sitate an international society in 
which people everywhere whose 
wisdom and whose action has 
produced the Geneva spirit.” 
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Middie Who Picked the ‘Wrong’ Mother 


By JOSEPH their caps in the air: graduation 
sd a Ee ploeetegs day while young poe stood 
BY NOW nearly every- — 
one in the nation has heard | : 
of the midshipman ‘who 
“ghose’ the “wrong”: mother. 
“Twenty -one~ year-old Eu- 
gene pags rapt the front: 
pages im nearly every Rewspaper: . «| 
of vahictg wd Bg ac earg 9: a oS our nation on the seas denounc- 


Labor 
Blasts 


to receive his commission in the 
Naval Reserve. 

This gifted. youngster has 
been crucified because, as the 
charge has it, “there is a con- 
tinuing association with persons 
who have a history in the 
-Communist’ Party.” ‘In other 
words had the man who. is -ex- 
pected to uphold the honor of 


grim, his hands at his sides, for 


it was known that he was not Brownell 
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Millions Eager to - 
Welcome Paul Robeson 
; Pages 8 and 9 
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_.. THE HISTORIC MERGER of the AFL-CIO drew a step closer to reali 
windup of a week of sessions here by the Américan Federation of Labor. 


president George Meany came 


er. “As of the morning of Dec.; 


he said, “the AFL and CIO). 


will be one.” 

The AFL. here cleared up a ser- 
jes of unresolved problems con- 
nected: with the coming merger as 
well as technically postponing its 
previ scheduled August con- 
vention until Dec. 1-2. At that 
time, both the AFL and CIO will 
hold separate conventions in New 
York City, recess, and then con- 
vene as the new. merged organiza- 
tion. | 

* 

IN ITS MEETINGS here. this 
week, the AFL leaders indicated 
some of the new perspectives 
which stem from the merger. 
Highlighted here was the outlook 
for political action in 1956 by the 
merged AFL-CIO 

The AFL Executive Council 
cited the need fer a mighty elec- 
tion effort of labor in 1956, the 
AFL. Executive .Council recount- 
ed the “disappointing record’ of 
the. 84th Congress and of the state 
legislatures, 


Two’ types of campaigns were 
listed for action at the precinct 
level during the coming months— 
registration and © get-out-the-vote 
drives. .“This can and must be 
done if we a to preserve the 
gains made at the bargaining table 
from being wiped out by adverse 
legislation,” the AFL leaders stat- 


* 

. "THE WEEK’S sessions here left 
little doubt that the AFL-CIO will 
take up a. vast drive to organize 
the unorganized as one of its maj- 
or programs. AFL President 
George Meany said that this will 
be “one of the first items of busi- 
ness’ before the merged organiza- 
tion.” } 

“He said that the AFL unions 
had not yet gone as far as the CIO 
in setting up a special fund for or- 
ganizing in specific areas and in- 
-dustries. But He gave newsmen as- 
surances that “the AFL will <io as 
well as the CIO in the field of or- 
ganizing.” 

‘The conference of AFL union 

pointed up the fact that 


jurisdictino, the continuing 
raids, the lack of sufficient demo- 


it can expel member organizations 
only for non-payment of dues. - 
Other groupings withi n organ 


i} 


to record but. their overall esti- 
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CHICAGO. 
ty-with the 
From AFL 


the word that there are 


AFL Assailed Runaways 


no longer any. barriers to the mer- 


oy ALABAMA BIDS NINETY CENTS AN HOUR-- 00 f HEAR. 
“EAGHTY FINE FROM MAISSISSIPI ?" 


of the Fur-Amalgamated merger. 
Eleven leaders of the present 


was named trustee. The 

before Sept. 1. 
*. The AFL Executive Council 

at its. next. meeting in October. 


AFL Withhelds OK of Fur Merger 


A special elections for officers of the Furriers Joint Council in 
New York was ordered by the Amalgamated Meat Cutters Union, ° 
as the AFL Executive Council continued to withhold its approval 


by the Aenslapenetad to meet the “anti-Communist” demands of 
George Meany, president, Eight resigned and three were 
removed when they refused to comply. : 
The Fur Council was placed under receivership by the Amal- 
gamated, and Abe Feinglass, director of its Fur & Leather Dept., 
new elections are scheduled to be held’ 


CHICAGO. 


Council were forced out of office 


said it would 
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of -UE. employed “at 


Britain, Conn., ended in a union 

victory last week when the pe une 
agreed to a new con 

sroetiing nine cents an hour 


| Landers, Frary and Clark in New 


wage increases; a wage Fe-opener . 


in 1956; a new seniority program _. 
-and machinery to 


expedite griev- 
rk a Rn aM 
irm’s profit-sharing and pen- 
sion program which will pay a 
minimum of $125 a month in- 
cluding basic:social security. bene- 
fits. Cases of workers 
ing the strike will go to arbitra- 
tion and all court cases are with- 
drawn. Victory was made pos- 


sible by the solid unity of virtu- 


_ally every union in the area. 
| * 

DISMISSAL of a signal fore- 
man by the Louisville and. Nash- 
ville railroad made some 2,500 
union é¢mployees in Alabama 
“sick” on Aug. 3: They stayed 
home for 24 Sonik in Birming- 
ham, Mont . 
other cities until the worker, CG, 


B. -Williamson,--was reinstated: . 
tied up rail services | 


The action 


in the state, ge ) 
SEVERAL thousand members 


-of ‘the’ Lumber and Sawmill © 


Workers ‘Union (AFL) are naw 
back at work at five plants of 
ithe M & M Woodworking Corp- 
oration in Oregon and California 
after’'a month-long strike. But 
union crews at two Fir-Tex Co. 
mills at St. Helens on the lower 
Columbia River were still on the 
bricks in ‘a dispute hatt started 


April 1. M & M strike began 
W: 


en the company refused to 
renew the old contract without 
scrapping a number of benefits 
already won. Settlement came 
when the men returned to work 
pending 


the U. §. liation. service. 


Fir-Tex workers were forced out. 


when the firm refused 40. pay 


the . 


fired dur- 


ry. and. several . 


negotiation directed by, 


to find 


The pact 


% 


7 ea | ty 
he i ee 


the seven and one-half tent hour- 


mer s strike. 


* 

A CONTRACT which brings 
Todd Shipyard Co. pay level in 
line with other east coast ship- 

will bring a 15-cent an 
dur boost for 4,200 workers. 
covers Todd's Hobo- 
ken and Brooklyn plants. John 
Grogan, president of the CIO 
International Union of Marine 
and Shipbuilding Workers, who 
is also mayor of Hobol:en, head- 
ed the union negotiating com- 
mittee. ie 


FIVE DAYS of effort on the 
part of federal labor mediators 
a solution to-the Kohler 
Co... strike ended Aug. 2 
when management representa- 
tives walked out ‘on talks with 


- the CIO-UAW: The Wisconsin 


company, which makes.-ylumb- 
ing fixtures has been staggering 


along using scab labor since Apr 
1954, 


* 


(GUNFIRE punctuated the city 
transit strike in Little Rock on 
the night of Aug. 1 as armed 
guards employed by the Capi- 
fal City Transit. Co, to guard 
scab drivers exchanged. shots 
in the dark with unknown assail- 
ants. The city transit system has 
been closed by strike of AFL 
motor coach employees for six 


weeks, 
* 


THE SHOW may not go on in 
Boston this coming season un- 
less agreement is reached be- 


tween. theatre management and 


members of the AFL musicians 
union, Affected are musical 
shows, opéras and ballets. 
Straight dramatic productions are 
not affected. The union is seek- 
ing a scale of $120 a week for 
all musicians, while management - 
offers $117, : 


eet Says End 
Cold War at Home 


SEVENTY-SIX LEADERS of the Communist Party 
from 27 states held a national conference last week which 


Labor, ADA, ‘NAACP Esti 


mate Congress Session 


e 84th Flunked’ 


WASHINGTON. 


; 


| 


urged the nation to énd “the cold war at home—the war 
against civil _ liberties 
largely a part of the international 
\cold. war.” | 


which i¥ 


The conference hailed the meet- 


jing “at the summitt” im Geneva 
as the “beginning of a new era 
in the relations 


tional Association for th 
’ and of the liberal Americans * for Democratic A AE’ direct 


mates was negative. | 


eral aid to education, amending 
the Taft-Hartley Act, social. se- 


tion said 


. | Way. 


4 0 “tas id 


ess “well on its’ 


the 84th 


80th 


Both the AFL and the CIO wel- 
comed the passage of the $1 min- 
imum .wage, against the Adminis- 


t the first session put: 
to matching the do-nothing | 
gf 2 oe - 


olution. on Gene 


| Va appeared in 


last week's Worker.) 
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° PHILADELPHIA. — The hear-| 
ings before the House Un-Ameri- 
can Committee the first week of 
this month at Washington were 
master- oe ‘by the Bethlehem 
Steel representatives _ from 
oan 15th Congressional Dis- 

Francis E. Walter. This! 
cade is also known to fame 
~—or infamy?—by his co-authorship 
with the late unlamented U. S. 
Senator McCarran from the gambl-. 
ing state-of Nevada of the ultra- 
reactionary immigration Jaw which 
bears their names jointly. 

A number. of ‘witnesses from 
- Pennsylvania had been subpoenaed 
to appear before this inquisitorial 
committeé, including Mrs. Jean 
Frantzus ‘of this city. All were’ su - 
posed to have been active in 
movement to save Julius and Ethel 
Rosenberg from death in_ their 
shamefut ‘death frameup and then 
to have been involved in the strug- 


» « ; 
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torney. returned. Whereupon ‘sh 
rset, Whcuon, hea 
hood she had been called “Tillie.” 
Disliking the name, she had found |ti 
out it’ was’ short for “Mathilda” 
and had thereupon adopted. that. 
Later she found out that she had} 
been given the name of “Jean” by 
her parents. 


, 
BY THE time the ssipinabiel| 
was finished the attorneys looked 
uite crestfallen. Evidently he had 
igured on a Sulatble” ‘perjury 
charge on the discrepancy in 
names. 
It did not take the attorney long, 
however, to get to what the com; 
mittee is always after —‘ that of 
names of people. However, one re- 
fusal and invocation of the Fifth 
Amendment was enough in~ her 
case to block further efforts along 
that liné. 


Then came the $64 question. 


crimination by public officials” and 


resolution introduced in the Penn- 

Senate by Senator peteeny 

7 Disil DiSilvestro of Philadelphia _cas- 

ting Congressman. Walter as 

most vociferous and bitter cx- 

nent... among the enemies of 

e foreign-born . . . as indicated! ; 

oe his recent reference to Italian 
as ‘dagoes’.” 


The resolution condemned “all 
derogatory utterances indicating 
bigotry, intolérance and racial dis- 


favored “an immediate’ repeal ‘of 
the National Origin-Quota System 
embodied in the Walter-McCarran] in 
rae Ha and Nationality Act 
of 19 

That Act, it declared, “has been 
universally condemned by leaders 
in all walks of political, social and 
religious lief as an anti-immigration 


| 


made'in désegregating the schools 


of New. Castle County, generally, | ‘prom 
ward full compliance. 


Y, AUGUST 14, 1955 


WILMINGTON. Del. 

The fight for the enforcement of 
the Supreme Court decision out- 
lawing segregation in education 
continues to make slow progress 
in this small but important border; 
state despite the stubborn ‘resist- 
ance of a small band of powerful 
Dixiecrats. During the past year 
considerable progress has been 


and in Wilmington, ¥4 ‘largest city. 
the county and in the state. © © 


* 


DESPITE Bryant Bowles’ recent 
acquittal by an all-white jury of 
conspiring to violate the school ‘at- 
tendance’ laws by his ’ terroristic 
methods of last fall he has been 


pak 
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tT, 1954, the State ‘Board BS 
pe to the local boards of education 
or school trustees copies of pro- 
posals relating Pe the ending of 
segregation in their re 
tricts. The local boa 
quested to present. the. state board 
teniaiive plans for desegregaiton.” 


“The time is now at hand when ~ 
all oe boards shall submit such 
in order to comply in good 
with the decree of the Su- 
preme “Court which 
pt and reasonable’ ‘start to- 


* 


ive dis- 
S were re- 


requires 


“THE STATE BOARD, there- 


fore reiterates the need for receiv- 
fing the plans of the Jocal boards 
so that the state board may be 
‘fully informed of such progress at 


law, violating our traditional con- 
cepts of equal opportunity and 
treatment regardless of race, color, 


so omg Ta discredited and re- 
pudiated by all responsible ele- 
ments in the community that he 


its August meeting, All such re- 
ports shall be in our hands by Aug. 
15, 1955. ‘ 


gle to secure Morton Sobell, who 
got a 30-year sentence in the same 
connection, a a new trial. 

* 


creed, or national origin.” 


SALES TAX 


(Continued from Page 16) 


percent rate—retaining the present 
exemptions—would cover the needs 
of the State, provided expenditures 
are “pared to the bone.” The tax 
is now one percent and scheduled: 
to expire automatically Aug. 31. 
: | + 
THE REPUBLICAN leader did 
not specify how $200,000,000 could 
be lopped off the budget. He would 
cut out about $27,000,000 of Lead- 
ers industrial redevelopment pro- 
gram, “Jeaving that activity to local 
communities and citizen groups. 
Secretary of _Welfare Harry Sha- 
piro’s request for $45,000,000 in, 
additional welfare funds—which in- 
cludes $30,000,000 for improve- 
‘ment of the mental health program 
—would be cut to $5,000,000. “That 
ought to satisfy him!” Mahany de- 
| clared. 
~ More drastic cuts: have. been 
urged by Senator Robert Fleming: 
(R, Allegheny), who was one of the 
{Senators who anonymously voted 
to kill the FEPC bill in the Senate 
Committee on -Education. He has 
proposed a 20 percent cut in the 
ea Wiad for pa a of state em- 
oyes, which would, he predicts, 
save $50,000,000. He would alsa. 
cut $15,000,000 from Public Assis-| 
tance ‘and joins Mahany in the 
$40, 000,000 cut in the Welfare De- 
partment budget requests. «= = | 
* : 
THE’ REPUBLICANS have, 
claimed ‘all along that the Gover-| 
nor under-estimated the probable} 
revenues from his tax program by 
as agp, as $70,000,000. He has 
publicly conceded this pos- 
sibility Find irected that: new esti- 
mates be-prepared. 
There is a general expectation. 
that the Legislature will recess for 
two or three weeks. During that 
Se : 
» . = pe woe Tn | field there is 
———- a | : Bg need for | Sa. 
‘to ‘the union, over a 3 |e inquisitions _mto 


t] 3,000. invo | | and affiliations of teach- 
te Paris Kids Cheer ee legislator has yet preset 
\Lotle, Lancaster | datory is ahd ok ot aaeledseck 

: : 


employe claiming his yg al age tg with thie 
Lions and Tigers |"Vics weder the Fifth Amend 
PARIS. — Actress Gina 


ment to refuse to testify against 
pramst Phagecartle: om roages 
Lollobrigida swung through the ae 
streets of Paris today on a rose- ig re | ; 

, decked. trapeze at the head of. a|- 
*“-feircus parade that included lions,} +1, 
“tigers, giraffes and an-oom-pa-pah! Ac 
|Band. ‘~ Ba 
She was accompanied by actor 
Burt Lancaster, who flexed his mus-| ; 
cles for the benefit of the few 
| Parisians wiio had to stay im the/i 


“Are you a member of the Com- 
munist Party?” Her answer, after 
a brief bah pall with the examiner, 


was invocation of the. First and 
TYPICAL of the experiences of Fifth Amendments. “My opinions 


those ‘put through the inquisition, ‘and beliefs and right ‘of associa- 
ee the experience of Mrs. Fsantz- tion are not within the scope of this 

committee’ $ powers’ of interroga- 
tion,” she told the fuming Walter, 
who presided. 


Asked what she thouiight was 
Congressman Walter's reason for 
holding the “inquisition, | Mrs. 
Frantzus said that in her opinion 
| the ae was laying the 

nd for his campaign to be re- 
“Is that your name?” he demand- Siocted next year. She. said that 
ed in a threatening tone. | Walter’s vicious attack on. the Ital- 

She looked at the petition and ian people of whom there are 
the signature—“Mathilda Frantzus.”}many in his district—had aroused 


“It is,’ she answéred. much opposition. 


This had been reflected in the 


recently: announced. that he is quit- : 
ting the NAAWP ne the state-! 
ment that “I am resi for lack 


“In the spirit of serving as a 

guide to the rie Posey in ar- 

riving at a proposal for ending seg- 

of ma te is i gle 1 like -« regation in their respective school 

ne ae Ww my “degen to 4 P| districts; we are furnishing the at- 
themselves the people dont) tached data for suggestions.’ 


want to turn ‘out now and keep 
the Negro out of school, I’m, not Then follows a three-page ist 
of suggestions. 


going to do nothing for them.” Bes tha bokid .adareel 
efore the board adopted the 
With these ‘developments as a resahition, « ‘delegation. of xepre- 


background, the’ State’ Board of 
sentatives of the: NAACP appeared 
/Education adopted a resolution on holeem.. tei: beak; Mr. Veale 


4 Seale eo pa 2 Ay Lay —, of o pirat, 2 
ton. bran was ~the principle 
mandate of the Supreme Court as pee Be fo the chal, ue 


expeditiously as possible.” The. 
nes cet ao eo aa the deadiine led. that- under the court opinion, 
opposition or public sentiment in 


for all sch 
or all school boards jin the state a” ities Se a dali tae anki 


> ane their plans for desegre- | compliance with the court obit on. 
ea expre the concem oO 

The board cited the U.S. Su- his organization about the lack of 
preme Court opinion of May. 31,| initiative on. the part of a num- 
1955 calling fer a “prompt and ber of the school districts, and 
reasonable start toward full com-| tresséd that any action taken by 
pliance with the court's ruling. the state board would be .a help 

The resolution of the State Board | to his group in carrying out’ the re- 
of Education continues as follows:  sponsibilities placed upon it. 

- ‘ 

“THE STATE Board of Educa-} SINCE the issuance of this di- 
tion fully intends to carry out the} rective by the state board, two of 
mandate of the Supreme Court de-| the local boards in. the two lower 
cision as expeditiously as possible.| counties of the state have been 
It-recognizes that communities dif-|heard from. The: laurel’ school 
fer from one another in tradition ‘board in Sussex county has request- 
rand attitudes; therefore, the actual led an extension: of the Aug. 15 
carrying out of the in tdeadline, and the Dover board, 
process may require a longer period] seat of the State capitol, in Kent 
{of time in some parts of the State Pamour & has indicated complianee. 
than in others. |Last fall Dover ny ese gre- 

“On June. 11, Aug. 26,'and Sept.’ gated .its high school : 


PENNSYLVANIA ASSEMBLY 


(Continued from Page 16) outlaws the Communist Party. The 
resident of this conimonwealth.” 'O’Brien Act: bans its appearance 
* on the ballot. - 

“THIS ROLE of the special at-| ‘Nor has-a bill-been introduced 

‘to amend the State Civil Service 

is-' Act so that» it will ban discrimina- 

tion. based on religion, race or po- 

litical belief or aftiliation. Such an 

t}amendment should also apply to 

| the the questioning of as ~ 3B 
for em t by the state. 


She was questioned at length; 
about her various residences and 
‘employments. As well as she could 
she related these back-to 1940. 
Then the committee attorney hand- 
ed her a copy of a Communist 
‘Party petition for nomination of a 
candidate in-that year. 


“Isnt your name “Jean?” the at. 


| Keystone Labor 


Empleyers. Association Ranks 


PITTSBURGH,—The | strike ~ of factory, as are other conecssions. 
Local 249, AFL Teamsters—now in} SIGNING UP the Eazor firm 
its fifth week—against the Western was particularly a victory. It i is one 
Pennsylvania Motor Carriers Assrv.,'of the biggest in the Association, 
which represents approximately, operating 400 trucks with ter- 
100 big trucking firms operating! minals in Chicago, Rochester, Buf- 

- in 29 counties in this part of the falo -and New York. Thomas 
_. State has scored several smashing|Eazor; head of the company, 
age recently.” charged officers of the Association| 

ér more trucking com-| With misrepresenting the demands 

PP so4en Bo do not belong to the/9f the union “When I found out 

aaaiictathan have signed up with the truth, I signed up,’ he de- 
the union. These include the Penn-|Clared. 

sylvania Truck Lines, a Pennsy!- Enraged by these desertions, 

-vania Railroad Co: subsidiary, and President Harry Werksman of the 
the Baltimore & Ohio Truck Lines, ‘Association has asked for a court). 
a B, & .O. subsidiary. _ injunction against the Local . and} © 

The. big both the Scott and Eazor concerns; 


gain; however, came 
_ahe| be Association contends that it. is 
_ when the Association members the the sole collebtive bargainiag an Hes 


aes Co., which is « for. its.. members. charge 
for’ the Homestead plant of against the Local ae of “co- 


., and the Reser exng” tee A 
ito. violate aieis membership, obli- 


re aS. gations. 
1,100 out o 


ro ci MINNEAPOLIS Mian. 
—Viadimir touring So- 
who made a solo 
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_N ow Is the Time to Buttonhole 


Your State Legislators 


An Editorial 
With the State Legislature in recess for several weeks, now is 
the time to buttonhole your legislators, 

‘Their record up to date is nothing to boast about. Pagge fom 
very important labor bill was enacted—the increase in Unem- 
ployment Compensation, 

Other important labor measures are tied u 
as are bills aff relief to the ill, re and 


in committees, 
unemployed. 


Hundreds of thousands of Pennsylvanians are sufering because of. 


inaction on these matters. 


The bill prohibiting wiretapping is frozen in a Republican- 
controlled committee of the Senate, the fate of dozens of other 
bills which have passed the Democratic-controlled House. Repeal 
of the McCarthyite anti-Communist: legislation’ which disgraces 


janything 


the State still lacks a sponser. 


We do not.yet have an FEPC, despite the promises. of both 


old parties. 


What the joint Senate-House conference committee 


will do regarding the conflicting versions in the bills passed by 


each no one knows. 


The budget for this present biennium and a tax pro 


m to 


provide the necessary revenues are deadlocked in the ict be- 
tween the Democratic-dominated House and Republican-dominated 


committee. Meanwhile the State is bordering on a condition of 


bankruptcy and financial chaos, 


The Legislators, however, did ‘manage early in the session to 
pass bills raising their salaries, expenses,-and other perquisites. 

Neither party has anything to boast of in what it has accom- 
plished in this session for the people. Perhaps this should be modi- 
fied to the extent that the Democrats—prodded on by Labor and to 
some extent by the other groups in the coalition that elected 
leader—have introduced a number of progressive measures, one of 
which, as we pointed out above, has been enacted into lew. . 


What we want to impress on our readers now is that—provided + 
YOU and the several MILLIONS LIKE YOU in our State busy your- 


selves and buttonhole your 


legislators and other public officials on 


these issugs—IT IS STILL POSSIBLE TO GET A LARGE NUM- 
BER OF THE MOST IMPORTANT PROGRESSIVE MEASUES 


ENCATED INTO LAW. 


Of course, the weather's hot and sticky—but tiat' need not 
bar your getting into touch with them. After all, their inaction or 
hostile action on these measures can do you a whole lot more damage 


than, the weather, 


a ae 


“Labor Does Not Mace to Go With Democrats” 


Tecamhae Str 


‘Yellow-dog’ Pact, ga AFL 


SCRANTON, Pa.—Reaffirming its sup 


of the fo 


motormen and bus drivers against the Sergatbl Trenelt Co., 


termed the wage-cutting contract offered the 


man who would accept such a 
contract should be expelled from 
his union,” it declar 

Pleading that it cannot afford 
etter, the company in-|0 
sists on a pay cut of three cents/the 
an hour and withdrawal of certain 
benefits won by the —_ to- 
gether with acceptance of drastic- 
ally curtailed mae of night|car 
services On oan, ae institu 
just two weeks before Ty contract 
expired last April 1, Division 158 
oF the AFL Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street and Bus Opera- 
tors represents the employes. 


THE CLU EXECUTIVE Board 
also condemned Mayor James T. 
Hanlon for not inviting union rep- 
resentatives on his _ delegation 


which met with members of the: 
State Public Utility ' Commission’ 


~ |nated to the drivers and thus he 


ur months old strike of 068. 
the AFL Central Labor Union 


strikers a “yellow-dog” contract, “Any union 


recently in Harrlyburg to discuss 
the Scranton oe pe “You | of 
“<P one Ee Mow, se 
ing people,” 
vcs th the PUC 
od te ed ion to ban the 
strikers from offering “courtesy” 
car service to. the public here. 
More than 50 of these oars—with 
a Beng ae on. them and 
strikers as drivers—haye been 
5 ae Seah to mo the Poway cod en 
ulting from stoppage! snecks 
of the transit system.’ Riders do- 
them maintain themselves, for t 


ethers only a $15 weekly strike al- 
nce from he union, 


BOTH THE "GLU and the 
Amalgamated Association leaders 


Penna. Assembly Ducks 
Action on Civil Rights 


ing majority. It bans all -wiretap- 
ping, ‘with no “ifs, buts or may- 


PHILADELPHIA. — In an ad- 
dress April 3 during his campaign 
for Governor last year, Leader af- 
firmed he was in tavor of a “posi- 
tive” civil rights ‘program. 

“Civil rights,” he declared, 
“should assume more of the aspect 
oe mutual obligations and should 

be a positive, vital, active concern 
of men in government and of the 
whole body of our citizens,” 

However, in’ the first seven 
‘months of his administration. NOT 
A SINGLE CIVIL RIGHTS 
MEASURE HAS BEEN ENACT: 
ED INTO LAW. Outside of the 
anti-wiretapping bill, not one has 
been reported bur of committee. 


HOUSE BILL 726, sponsored by} 


the Philadelphia Bar Association, 
passed the House by an overwhelm- 


By JOSEPH POSNER 
PHILADELPHIA, 
IT WAS welcome news last 
week that. leaders of the CIO 
and city Democratic Party heads 
had what appeared to be a har- 
monious meeting. It is pretty 
genefally a SA here that par- 
ticipation of the labor forces in 
the coming city: election is the 
Surest guarantee that the cor- 
rupt Republican machine will 
continue. to be kept out of 
power, and that the Democratic 


machine will be forced to shed ‘ 


some ot its old- guard trapp 
But while Jabor is makin 


‘progress in the political g ths 


some contrary trends are de- 
veloping in the ‘economic field, 
The issuance of an injunc- 


‘tien by the U.S. District Court to 


stop. three AFL. unions—two . 


teamsters and one ng 8 aecondary 
from. ¢ 


But Most: Unionists Shun GOP, 
See Hope of Gains Thru- Demos 


one is an injury to all”~would 
be changed to a command to 
scab against union brothers. The 
ary boycott” gimmick 
or crippling unions was written 
red the Taft-Hartley Act. 
© A civil suit: bie” the Texaco 
Oil Co., filed in nearby Camden 
vu. 3s District Court, to collect 
$75,000 damages from the 
Chemical Workers Union, CIO, 
on the grounds that they refused 
to cross a picket line set up by 
the National Maritime Union, 
CIO, in a dis rs with the Tex- 
o- Oil Co. I Big Business with 
unlimited funds is. al- 
bleed unions through 


of this kind, then. la- 


Y caine. a dangerous 


© ide then eel ‘violas 
distortion of of labor news by. the 


business that tet.d- 
ee De thetachie ae 


_ lately through threatening that 


“the R 


a paid advertisement giving the 
union's side about the current 
labor dispute in the Miami 
hotels, all three of the Phila- 
delphia dailies refused to sell 
any space for it. 

* 


THERE ARE some in labor 
circles here who do not separate 
local. politics from these attacks 
against unions. A few unionists 
have expressed their feelings 


“labor does not have to Ree 


the Democratic Party 
ference is. a they 6 can go with 


killed ee Leader “classified” te ; 


ne 


However, since its passage in 
early June, it, together with aj. 
counter measure permitting wire- 
tapping by police under orders of 
the district attorney and with the 
prior approval of a Common Pleas. 
court, has been frozen in the Senate| 
Committee on Judiciary General. 

Aside from several bills against 
discrimination in education and 
housing—and, of course, the 
bill—this anti-wireta g bill is the 
ONLY CIVIL RIG § MEASURE 
BEFORE THE LEGISLATURE, 

iy 

ON THE other hand, there are 
several bills, passage of which 
would further seriously undermine 
our civil rights. One of these— 
House Bill 417—an omnibus count- 
erpatt of the notorious federal 
Smith Act. This bill makes it a fel- 
only to. “become or remain” a mem- 
ber of any H yoade rey organiza- 
tion (as listed by the U. S. Attor- 
ney General) or to contribute to 
such an organization’s support. 
Conviction would ‘mean a life-time 
deprivation of the right to vote or 
run for public office. 


A special deputy attorney gen- 
eral would be in charge of investi- 
tions and prosecutions. Part of 
responsibilit yond “4 the 
“maintenance of suc 
may reflect on the loyalty it of any 


(Continued on Page 15) 


FEPC}he had -“a 


oy preted: this interference. 


and the machinations 
nv the um polnolons and business in- 
t had brought it about, 
 Chaclal Cicchino, international 
vice president of the Ama 
pointed out that the Com 
Association and other business 
groupe had started the “Share a 
campaign. The bommieg of 
the “Courtesy: cars, he declared, 
indicated that “the forces of we 
and order oy busy. pen 


out of 
ae een ee a h can pet ~ 
jure the 
not afford a car, 
“If the politicians and: the oo m 
he warned, “are aligning 
selves with the Sameer Tyeuoh 


Co.’s desire to chase us off the — 


streets in a final-effort to break 
our resolution not to take a cut in 
our pay, they should know by now 
that a 
we cannot be intimidated. 
“When or\if the Scranton Tran- 
sit Co, stops offering.us a cut in 
ay or loss in our established con- 


itions, this dispute will end i in a 


short time.” 
* 


THE CLU EXECUTIVE board 
emphasized that --" Banning the 
rycen gl cars would work a hard- 


me Re the’ membership of: our. 


ted unions and on-90 percent 
of their riders, who are 
1 of organized labor and their 
| families.” 

The first arrestvof a union driver 
tof a “courtesy” car was on Aug, 1. 
Upon the testimony of two. en- 
forcement agents of the PUC that 
ed” 50 cents from 
them for a ri 
by the City Magistrate. The PUC 
has also warned that the owners 
of such cats will have their licenses 
sus 

lie enforcement agents claim to 
have the evidence to convict 42 of 
the strikers on charges of 
ing money for rides which those 
agents made in several prior visits 
here in the past ie 


WHILE this PUC action is thus 
a direct attack onthe union, the 
investigation which the. PUC is 
making to determine if the transit 
company should have its license 
as a public carrier revoked for not 
furnishing transportation to ‘the 
public will drag afong. subject to 
all the delay that high-priced cor- 
poration attorneys can devise, 

The Scranton Transtt Co. has a 


as| monopoly of public transportation: | 


8S'in an area’ with an approximate 
— of a quarter 


people. 


~ HARRISBURG,. Pa., — avian 
“for this session 

lature, the “Old 
blican gang in. the 
rong has ;come -out. for, raising 


dark and confused. In the-H & H. 


GOP for 3% - 
Tax & Budget Cut 


blican objective: ‘The + Repti. ee 
on ply had bean 


Ph 
Democrats as the r 
solve the state's finan 


of Scranton who can-- 


r what. we have suffered: — 


e, he was fined $25. 
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Geneva Spirit Pervades Conference - 
By JOSEPH CLARK yp Cabla othe Work | | GENEVA. : | 
IF COLD WAR started with the bombing of Nagasaki and Hiro- 
shima, the Atoms for Peace Conference shows a new Geneva spirit 
which is melting icy international tensions, Ten years ago our War De- 


partment said—as reported i 
: , arded “as the primitive period 
in Professor Blacket’s book, | e the wipsale dan”. Me weetisted, 
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edition 
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industrial: and domestic power. 
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~ Gurley Flynn Book 
To DW Subscribers 


An acquaintance of ours—with"no particular political bent 
—works in’ the office of a conservative union in a western city. 


“When I first came ot work there,” he told us recently, “I 
was amazed to find the big shots starting their day by carefully 
scanning the Daily Worker, They don’t do this just once in a 
while. They do it every day!” 

Another acquaintance used to commute regularly into New 
York on the same train as the late Captain Patterson, publisher 
of the Daily News. He tells us this: 

“His secretary would sit next to him with a pile of the 
morning papers, which she handed to him one by one. The 
Daily Worker, we noticed was always on top of the pile,” 
We're telling ou about. this because it illustrates, that 
despite the pany orker’s small circulation, it is a powerful 
influence in the land, It represents a, potent political viewpoint 
in our national life—the viewpoint of the American Left. 

Certainly, it is a viewpoint which American progressives 
and militant unionists to follow and know at least as 
closely as the propagandists and agents of reaction, 

But, you will say, we can get it in The Worker, You cer- 
tainly can! But the fact is that history is moving extremely 
rapidly today, and there is much that cannot be crammed into 
a weekly paper. You also-need the daily paper to follow these 
historic, exciting events, 

We propose to you now if-you are not a Daily Worker 
reader but subscribe to The Worker, that you add a Daily Work- 


Fear, War and the Bomb— 
Dropping atom bombs on Jap- 
anese cities was the “legitimate 
exercise of power politics” in 
order to achieve “a decisive 
balance of power over Russia.” 


Today seventy - six-year old 
German professor Ott0 Hahn 
who first split the atom in 1938 
observes how Russians and 
Americans swap scientific infor- 
mation here and says: 

“That is the hopeful thing 
about .this conference—that it 
will help bring to an end the 
cold war and set aside the ter- 
rible danger of world war.” 


There are about twelve hun- 
dred scientists from  seventy- 
two countries here and they are 
just like ordinary people—they 
are happy about Russians and 


‘Americans getting along together 


as friends, 

Daily Europeans are reading 
how enthusiastic Americans are 
about’ the Soviet farm visit and 
how suggestions are pouring in 
for ‘much wider contacts and 
exchanges. Well, here Americans 
are reporting on details of boil- 
ing water power reactors and 
Soviets are giving details on 
their first atomic power station. 

British and ‘American scien- 
tists are sitting and gory 
with Professor Leopold Infeld, 
head of the Polish delegation. 


Reports of British, American ' 


and Soviet scientists tell how 
atomic energy will mark a gi- 
gantic advance as a source’ of 


They give details of cancer 
treatment with radioactive sub- 
stances. ae discuss increasing 
crop yields through use of atom- 
ic energy. 

This conference showed how 
futile is debate whether we are 
ahead of the Russians or they 
are ahead of us in developing 
atomic energy. All great powers 
are working on the same scien- 
tifie principles and advanced 
technology, “But it does seem 
that the Soviet Union was earlier 
in great concentration of atomic 
science on the development of 
regular and economic sources of 
electrical power. 

Thus this conference heard a 
report on years of uninterrupted 
and efficient operation of a 5,000 
kilowatt Soviet power plant, 

But it also heard that a hun- 
dred thousand kilowatt plant is 
scheduled for completion even 
before similar large plants may 
be ready in Britain and the 
U.S.A, 

This will also go down in his- 
tory as the conference which 
announced that the git of the 
mighty and dread hydrogen 
bomb can and will be converted 
to peaceful purposes, This chal- 
lenge to use the same source and 
intensity of energy as the sun 
itself put before the world in the 
residential address of the noted 
Indian physicst. and president of 
the conference Homi Bhabha, 
He said ‘as a result of this de- 
velopment, ,present atomic, en- 
ergy development’ will be .re- 


fry: 
ae", ae 
) tH an , Y {Bdtng 


‘y 
5 


a method will be’ found within 
two decades “for liberating fu- 
sion energy (as in H-bomb) in a 
controlled manner.” ~ 


But the comment of scieri- 
tists here indicated considerable 
advance along these lines al- 
ready i. our country, Britain and 
the Soviet Union which will cut 
the time for the release of this 


hydrogen energy long before 


twenty years. 

This conference in the sprawl- 
ing palace of nations with an in- 
comparable view of Lake Leman 
and the Swiss and French Alps 
is not political; it is strictly scien- 
tific, But it is the same building 
where the Big Four achieved a 
turning point in improvement of 
international relations, 
cannot escape seeing the need 
for banning nuclear weapons’ if 
this great scientife boon is to be 
to useful to mankind, So it was 
perevents when the president 
of the Swiss Confederation, Max 
Petitpierre, recalled at the open- 
ing of the .conference the appeal 
of Albert Einstein; 

“Our world is threatened with 
a crisis, the extent of which 
seems to have estaped. those 
who have the power to take 
great decisions for good or evil, 
The unleashed power of the 
atom has changed everythin 
except our way of thought an 


we aré thus drifting towards an 


unprecedented disaster, A new 
way of thought {is essential if hu- 
manity is to survive, To avert 
this threat has become the most 
urgent problem of our time,” 


Masses of people everywhere 
understood this very’. thing. A 


And it 


er subscription, What with the 1956 elections in the offing, the 
struggle for peace at a crucial stage, the great merger of labor 
about to take place, and numero@s other fast-moving develop- 
ments, this is the time to’ get the Daily Worker, too, 

We will make a gift to every Worker reader who subscribes 
to the Daily Worker for a year. A great book’ is about to be 
published, the autobiography of Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, 

Miss Flynn became active in thé labor movement at. 15. 
She. has just. “celebrated” her 65th birthday in jail. In the half 
céntury, she has been in the. middle of many of the most stir- 
ring labor struggles in our history. And there are few in Amer- 
i¢an life today who can match her in telling a story. Her auto- 
biography, “I Speak My Own Piece: The Story of. the Rebel 
Girl,” to be po lished soon after Labor Day, will be eagerly 
sought after by every progressive and militant unionist. 

Now here's the gift: A FREE copy of Miss Flynn's auto- 
biography to everyone who subscribes (or renews a sib) for a 
year to the Daily Worker. ) | 

Fill out the Daily Worker sub blank ‘on Page 11. Write in 
a Flynn's book, if that’s what you want, under the premium 

er, 


new climate in world affairs is a 
grand culmination of what’ peo- 
ple have been demanding, peti- 
net demonstrating for~ban- 
ning the bombs and_war itself, 
The people’s will for co-existence 
made itself known long before 
many statesmen heard the ap- 
peal, But Homi Bhabha put the 
issue in his address, 


“A widespread atomic power 
industry in the world will neces- 
sitate an international society in 
which people everywhere whose 
wisdom and whose action has 
produced the Geneva spirit.” 


‘ASSIGNMENT: U.S.A. el On the Inside : 
The Middie Who Picked the ‘Wrong’ Mother 


By JOSEPH NORTH to receive his commission in the 


| : Naval Reserve. 
BY NOW nearly every- seed 
One in the nation has heard PPieg or Oh rupli 
»-@F .the’ midshipnian who charge has it, “there is a con- 
chose the “wrong” mother. tinuing association with 5 
‘Twenty - one - year-old ae who have a past history-in the 
_| genie Landy has made the front 


Communist Party.”.° In other 
aay gsc ding seiiiaiper _ words had the man who is ex- 
. Of the country, not: because he 


is AS. <9 . . 


Soviet and other delegate 
at Ceneva examine a U. S. atomic reactor. 


Labor 


Blasts 


their caps in the air graduation. grim, his hands at his sides, for 


day. while young Landy stood ° it was known that he was not Brownell 


Me 
a q - 
. = 
———_ — 
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Millions Eager to 
Welcome Paul Robeson. 
Pages 8 and 9 


pected to uphold the honor of 


by es. | Te oy our nation on the seas denounc- ~ 
Agree Fa Prelboigsd yerey aS ee ed his: mother, had he the fore- 
—— nt 
: > P a S ue , the gallant vers 0 © | 
his . Leg i regarded him as a noble and fit —Page 3 
cause his class-. ag to our nation’s naval de- eon, 


Talbott’s Sordid Past. 
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Labor Looks-at*Congress. |. 
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THE HISTORIC MERGER of the AFL-CIO i. a step closer to reality with the 
‘waa of a week of sessions here by the American Federation of Labor. 
t George Meany came the Suid that’ there are no longer any barriers to the mer- 


iden 
ogee of the morning of Dec. 
he said, “the AFL od CIO} 


; will be one.” 


de ‘ unsesolved problems con- 
nected with the coming merger as 
welFk as. Y rceduled August its 
previously sch we con- 
| int Dec. At that 
s, both,the AFL zis CIO will 
ate ‘conventions in New 
» recess, and then con- 
new merged organiza- 


here cleared up a ser-| 


vene ir 
tion 


IN tts é sieeerriNGS here this 
‘week, AFL leaders: indicated 
some | pf the new perspectives 
‘stem from the merger. 
ed’ here was the outlook 
political action in 1956 by the 

ied (AFL-CIO 


The | ‘AFL. Executive Council! | 


cited the need for a mighty elec- 
_ tion “elfert of labor in 1956, the 
ee tg ‘Executive Council recount- 

: inting record” of 
the 8 h Congress and of the sate 


Two! of campaigns were 
listed for action at the precinct 
level during the coming months— 
registration and get-out-the-vote 
— decal can and must be 
gains ‘aide ys 


tthe to preserve the 
from. bein 


done- if: we 
. bargaining table 
= ser the AFL leaders stat- 


‘out ‘by adverse 


) eiiaess » sessions here left 

littlé doubt that the AFL-CIO will 
take up a vast drivé to organiee 
the unorganized as one of its maj- 
or programs. AFL . President 


George Meany said that this will 
be: “one of the first items of busi- 


ness, ‘before the merged organiza- 
tion.” 

He said that the AFL unions 
had not yet gone as far as the CIO 


in setting up-a special fund for or- 


ganizing in specific areas and in- 
dustries. But he-gave newsmen as- 
surances that “the AFL will do as 
well as the CIO in the field of or- 


ganizing.” 


The SEP a of AFL. unioii! 


ee inted up the fact that 


be many struggles over 


yaw tia of policy within the néw). 


federation. Many questions were 


~~ +being raised bere’ over sucti mat- 


_ ters as , the continuing 
raids, the lack of sufficient demo- 


: to cut re the power of 
the AFL Executive Council so that 
it can expel member organizations 
7 for non-payment . dues. 

Other groupings withi n organ- 
ized labor, particularly the Negro 
workers, have raised 


ina-|C1O, 


: before ‘had a civil rights 
; committee,” said Meany. “On that 
| — we are now taking up the 


~The AFL sessions here foresha- 


tion on nearly 100 civil rights bills. 
Americans for Democratic Ac-| 


: 


: of ‘Congress to. act on civil rights, 


‘CHICAGO, 
From AFL 


AFL Assailed Runaways 


* nanan wiley nuk bale ‘90 HEAR 
BIGUTY FIVE FROM Mississipi? 


of the Fur-Amalgamated merger. 
Eleven leaders ‘of the present 


George Meany, AFL president. 
_ The Fur Council was placed 


before ‘Sept. 1. 
at its-next meeting in October. 


by the Amalgamated to meet the 


AFL Winhelds OR of Far Merger 


CHICAGO. 


: A speci blactides for officers of the Furriers Joint Council in 
New York was ordered by the Amalgamated Meat Cutters. Union, 
as the AFL Executive Council continued to withhold its ‘approval 


Cuicalh woke Seauseal car il allen 
“anti-Communist” demands of 
Eight resigned and three were 


removed when: they refused to comply. 


under receivership by the ‘Amal- 


gamated, and: Abe’ Feinglass, director of its Fur & Leather Dept., 
was hamed trustee. The new elections are scheduled’ to be held 


The AFL Executive Gouncil-ssid-it would act on the merger | 


pee REET 


| A 


Lege 


ae st of UE ‘emp 
"Landers, Frary and Clark ig New 
Britain, Conn,, ended in a union 
victory last week when the com- 
pany a to a new contract 
nore nine cents an hour 
increases; a wage re-Opener 
ig 956; a new “60 ap 
and machine 
ances; and alias of the 
firm's profit-shar and. pen- 
sion gr which will pay a 
minimum of $125-a month - 
cluding basic social security 
fits, anes of workers . fired aie 
ing the strike will go to arbitras . 
“tion and all court cases are with- 
drawn. Victory was made pos- 
sible by the solid unity of virtu- 
ally every union in the area, 
. 


DISMISSAL of. a.signal fore- 
man by. the Louisville and Nash- 
ville raflroad made some 2,500 
union ‘employees — in Alabama 
“sick” on ry | 3..They stayed 
home for 24 hours in.Birming- 
ham, Montgomery and _ several 
other cities until the’ worker, G, 
B.. Williamson, was- reinstated, 
The action tied ‘up rail services 


in the state. 
* 


SEVERAL thousand members 
of- the Lumber and “Sawmill: 
Workers Union (AFL) are now 
back at work at five og of 
the M & M Woodworkin 
oration in Oregon and Celiforcta 
after.a month-long strike.” But 
union crews at two Fir-Tex Co. 
mills at St. Helens on the lower 
Columbia River were still on the 
— in a dispute hatt started 

ril 1, M & M strike began 
when the company refused to 

renew the old contract without 

scrapping a number of benefits 

already won. Settlement came 

when the men returned to work 
eT negotiation directed by 
U. S. conciliation’ service. 

~s ir-Tex workers were forced: out 


| when the firm, refused to pay 


oo --—»> -- poten ee 


iev- - 


nity Wins | Vacdece Vicsces 
¢ Alabama RR Workers Get ‘Sick’ 


- the seven and one-half cent hours 

ly raise established as the indus-. 
try pattern following last sum- 
mers strike, ~ 


* 
Todd Shipyard Co. wc 
pay 
line with. other east coast ship- 
ards will bring a 15-cent an 
hour boost for at 200. workers, 
ken, sail Sarook! Yee "tak 
en yn plants n 
Crogan, president of the CIO 
International. Union ‘of Marine 
arid Shipbuilding Workers, who 
is also mayor of Hobol:en, head- 
ed the union. negotiating com- 
mittee, : 


FIVE DAYS of effort on the 
part of federal labor mediators 
‘to find a solution to thé Kohler 
Co. strike ended Aug, 2 
when management representa- 
tives walked out on talks with 
the. CIO-UAW. The Wisconsin 
company, which makes plumb- 
ing tixtures has been staguering 

i 


along using scab labor since Apri 


1954. 
* 


GUNFIRE punctuated the city 
transit strike in Little Rock on 
the night of Aug. 1 as armed 
guards employed by the Capi- 
tal City Transit Co. to guard 
scab drivers exchanged shots 
in the dark with unknown assail- 
ants. The city transit system has 
been closed by strike of AFL 
motor coach employees for six 
weeks, 

* 


THE SHOW may not go on in 
Boston this coming season un- 
less agreement is reached be- 
tween theatre management and 
members of the AFL musicians 
union. Affected are~ musical 
shows, operas and ballets. 
Straight dramatic productions are 
not affected. The union .is seek- 
ing a scale of $120 a week for 
all musicians, while management: 
offers $117. 


urged the nation to end 


Labor, ADA, NAACP Estimate Congress Session 


' 


By ERIK BERT 
LEADERS OF THE two big 


Advancement of Colored People, nd of the liberal Americans for Democratic Action 
|haye all given the first session of the 84th Congress a failmg mark. Labor spokesmen last 


week found some small advances 
to record but their. overall. esti- 
mates was negative. : 

.The AFL Executive Council, 
meeting in Chicago, summed up 
its estimate as, generally disap- 
pointing.” 

It . cited’ “Congress” failures. in 
federal aid to edudation, aménding 
the Taft-Hartley Act, social se- 


“reductions, public housing and 
road building. 
Walter Reuther, president of the. 


omission or commission” the failure 


the first steps taken in the natura 
gas steal, Ct 
codatroction, tates relief and. pf 
|Hartley.. 


age 

ON BEBALF of the NAACP, 

Clarence Mitchell, director of i 
bureau, 

’ failure to take any; ac- 


th cant libéralization, imcome taxi 


listed as “Hnajor. acts offi 


saatdientemmeeniaiaioniamel 


th Flunked’ 


WASHINGTON. 


labor federations, of the National Association for the 


tion said that the first session put 
the 84th Congress “well on its 
way to matching the do-nothing 
80th Congress.” 

Both the AFL and the CIO wel- 
comed the passage of the $1 min- 
imum wage, against the Adminis- 
tration’ proposal for ,90 cents. 
Reuther greeted also the slowdown 


ion domestic issues. Rewther cited 


tlie “absence of hip from. 
the. White cs ee and ob- 
pov at created agg oe oem Aa 
forces.” ministra 

said, Fic itself to be  ctiberat 
for the. special interests, but 
unwilling to be liberal for the a eg 
age citizens of America. 


CP Meet Sa ys End 
Cold War at Home. 


SEVENTY-SIX LEADERS of. the Communist P 
from 27 states: held-a national conference last week Pay 
“the cold war at home—the war 


against civil’ liberties whieh is 
largely a part’ of the international 
cold war. 

The conference hailed the meet- 
ing “at the summitt” in Geneva 
as the “beginning of a new era * 
in. the relations between East and 
West,” but simultaneously warned 


ithat it’s realization hinges upon 


“the greatest mass pressure and 
dixect influence of the people.” 
birbe text of the conference's res- 
ution on Geneva appeared’ in 

last week's Worker.) 
the 


“In order to implement 
{Geneva conference” Claude. Light- 
foot, ‘Illinois Communist Negro 
leader declared, “the times call : 
he!a national crusade which will de- 


The primary objective is cen- 


ference set was to set in motion 
ja campaign: to invalidate the Mc- 
| Carman 


Aete ohs te Act of 


- 
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$392, 626, 000 Profit i in 3 Months so ES IS 
Auditor, would ‘do well, some unionists say, to stick t6 Democratic 


| DETROIT. — “Pretty well” was! cause unless they take their quota! of the Sherman anti-trust act. politics and not try. to be a kingmaker inside the CIO. Edgecombe 
was charged at a recent right wing CIO county caucus as being 


chow a. recent issué of the Wall! of the 1956 models when they come| - The 
Street Journal described the $392,-|forth in September and- October! ,, ne gpotingy Bel skh the one behind John Gallagher, UAWer from No. 157, who made 
foe te 5 — for a Pp! — hise b " lose their ‘mage 60 days notice was used as a meas-| dry. run — CIO po president — Nowak. Gallagher 
une for auto corporations and| franchise e company ta it _| called a caucus at which only 20 peophkythow Up so Re decided 
y pany i ure of coercing on threat of re : to run, What Edg he is doi g is | ina to’ bel Gaadoes 


parts outfits, away. 
It was a 50 percent increase of The conipanies' when the cars voking authorized ee Pig inside the CIO, like he has in the AFL, in preparation for running 
_the same three months of last year) —. off the line ship them to the The suit yg that during the) -f,. Mayor if Cobo runs for Governor. Or if Cobo does not go for 
years te 1954. “as a captive) Governor and Covernr Willams runs for U. S. Vice-President, then 


when their profits were $260,575,- dealers. 
get their cash, and then - 
000. It’s to be remembered that ee kes” te Tale holding the bag, saat fees ree! rr "re pa Edgecombe figures to be the “Democratic” candidate for Governer. 


there is not included in this the| with the threat that if he don't : ° . . 
| to the Lincoln-Mercury dealer .ad- 
Ford idles uc ea wee. show hustle and get rid of them, | vertising fund; 2. Make repairs on| _ END SECRET NEGOTIATIONS. Emil Mazey would do well 
000,000 a year, or over $100,000, someone else can get the franchise. | jefective cars; 3. Accept. more| to let the Chrysler workers know he is fighting inside negotiations 
000 a qui Sap, A U. S. Senate Interstate Com-/cars than its territory could absorb; for a better contract and against any moves to cut time that’ shop 
Meinwhilé thousands of auto|’ | merce Sub-Committee investigat-) when automobiles were plentiful;| stewards service workers, which is what Chrysler wants, especially 
workers are on the étreet for what|i2& auto marketing practices is re-|4, Accept the tie-in sales of special) at the old Briggs plants. Mazey should tell the Chrysler workers 
the hat press soothin calls| ported ready to come into Detroit! tools, parts and accessories and to| what goes on in negotiations and end thts blackout of news that 
“model ~ reaver,” ate for} and other auto centérs, conduct) buy exclusively from Ford Motor} only helps Chrysier and leaves the.membership in ignorance. 
many thousands-can. miehno taduth ‘public hearings and give some of|Co.; 5. Submit montuly financial! > ° ° 
to three antha layoff, 5,500 are| the “whieh Hoa lh yimaph oy statements to, Rees ta. esslel THEY'RE PICKING THEM. Around labor circles the poop 
r at: DeSoto, Plymouth with 10,- atl with promises t0 he a hpad- Rtg f: a Sate. fe a is that Gus Scholle will be the state president of the new merged 
zy iner Cae ee Sa. aculS<). Federation in Michigan with either George Dean or John Thorp 


000 ‘closes ° ug: 31. a. a 
The age. dealer. operating; was lifted by Ford after it resisted 

es as — athe out at Dodge fotron ate be Boe : hoe attempts by Ford representatives to of the State AFL as secretary. In Wayne County where com- 

piant .o rysier, 10,000 P y petition is fierce, the choice seems to center on Finley Allen of the 


rom 6.33 percent on.sales in 1950|force it to hold a “blitz” sale, to 

cS og Pa yey e to 0.6 sonia | in 1954. Despite the| fire its sales mamager and to “pad” cn tie Hadiing Dents pee pee wma 4 we app sae 
week and the hell speeded out of |s0-called booming production, deal- automobile prices. | CIO leader, will get a top post, according to reports, with Mike 
them ‘to boot. - er mortality has increased by about] Ford naturally had “no. com-| Nowak, present CIO county prexy, being farmed out somewhere. 

Chrysler just reported over $70 200 percent since 1951. Many| ment.” Frank Martel, present CIO county chief, is slated for pasturing out 
million in profits for the first six; dealers are in desperate economic} Meanwhile in the country at the} , pension of $30,000. a year. Finley. Alen Sarg » iti pat 
months of 1955. difficulties with anyone along Car|end of June auto buyers owed $12.6 cohorts of Teamster chief Jimmy Hoffa. 4 

This speedup. that has worked | Row (Livernois Ave.) ‘ready to spill| billion. It was $10.4. billion in'1953. 7 


thousands out into the streets for| their story to any Senate investi-|This money is owed to the many 
tine the companies give thousands of auto dealers through- NMU. Lakes seamen of the CIO won wage increases of 10 


.| gator of 
sos wary Aon neo — the dealers the works. This kind!/out the nation as cars are bought; percent up to 18 percent-on freighters owned by the. Ford Moter 
1955 cars, that are unsold and sit-|0f stuff Senate investigators don’t|on the installment plan bas‘s, with} Co. Employers put $1 a ‘day into a pension and welfare fund 
ting in the lots and «showrooms, |S€eM anxious fo get. . the terms get ‘more liberal, the} instead of 65 cents formerly. 
while the 1956 pilot models are get-|. Some idea of what dealers. are down payments smaller and the ° ° . 
ting aot Ply 000. ? ME Puppet is a ; Mot "Co > Aas Target 6s The IES emote GM. In Canada, GM stalls in negotiations for its 10,000 work- 
unsold Cars is the | dealer against the For otor Wo. a : we Ano 3 : 2 


» “industry, | Desperate Te in Federal District ‘Court i in Greens-| beginning to unionize and recent 
~ charged Ford with several NLRB ‘elections were won . a ° 


by the AFL dealers union. PEACE. Significantly an audience in Ann Arbor the other 
week sat silently through a tirade of redbaiting by UAW president 


here and everywhere are seeking | boro, NE CS 
to unload these cars at any cest be-' monopolistic. ‘practices in violation 


Walter Reuther, but broke into applause.when Reuther asserted: 
“We got to work together for the positive end of peace with a 
n ite or ma r C greater devotion than for the negative end of war.” . 
. oO oO ° 


BLACKOUT. A group of UAWers are burning up at the top 
Chrysler UAW negotiators. It seems that the group had propesed 


that a Citizens Committee be formed by the International (like was 
done for GAW) to draft a plea to the Chrysler Corp. to sign the 
UAW Model Clause against discrimination. The “strategy” hoys 


UAW circles came up with the killer that this would ‘be a 
1955, will be i { 1 battles waged against the fas- ing Jaw, the Walters-McCarran Act im top P 
labor Drs, in tie life 4 aly cist ménace raged agunst th and the Trucks Act in Michigan. and the of the blackout on news agreed to between the company 
American labor movement. For ne Labor solidarity around the a oppeeiee Sener ee sig-| # union. ihe pcre : 
the CIO nificance now tha isenhower | aes : 
ABEL. will’ olan ie vi mabigiid height in Dewoit eas re Administration -has_ extended. . the} . AMERICAN ‘MOTORS..“No Statesman or Ambassador. cars 
parade in Detroit, Fiint, Grand| spiracvy of the auto corporations thought-control principles of these ‘of American Motors are éxpected to be produced in 1956, just the 
Rapids, Jackson, Pontiac and other a oe Cobo Administration to in-| Tepressive laws to bring the entire small car, the Rambler. The UAW is getting a\“No” on decent 
.Michigan cities. ‘troduce strike-breaking and union-| UAW-CIO under “thought contro!” econdmic concessions from an'6ld friend there, Ed Cushman, now 
‘The Labor Da . vale of 1955) busting was ni ped in the bud for its political views. AMC labor rélations man, formerly one of the origjnal group set 
it’ Acca saiehiele seiocineticl ins S P O55. can b The Labor Day parades can. not}, up some years ago by Walter Reuther to draft-GAW: But. Cush- 
that lies the combined a ong wi ] a — only be a most effective answer to| ‘man isnt hesitating . to tell. MESA leaders they will get a wage 
soe th of vhs CIO. and. AFL Soy ahcstees ba baal of on — wpe It en — ee boost out here at the Neth harinetee y's : 
which advance rs. ependent’ ‘po-). 
eeicmde’ tae wiiien: om will | soars ssible. above all, -be-| litical role, so dtuive | mn poof \. _ FALK, When U. :. Senator totes Kefauver was here in Detroit 
most dramatically express labor's ak hn tae Sabin ab the ing the outcome of the 1956 elec-| some weeks ago, it is trué that_he exchanged opinions with laber 
* baemeet g tons. _ and other backers here about. his teaming up with Gov. Williams 
determination to use. that strength)... mit in Geneva which has creat-| The Michigan Worker, a Marxist. 
to advance its gd ae for the wel-| oa shi alata ibility for put-| labo Michigan oT er, a acxist, to make up the Presidential ticket of the Dems in 1956. Kefauver 
- fare and security of the people of ting an end to frags Ha: ser Eat Pe har for harpent being, of course, the Presidential candidate. 
Minions. and America. fo deadly menace of H-bomb war- to make Bs Day 1955, a dav Kefauver asked and got a passport from the Soviet Embassy 
fare. American labor can most ef-/ of greatest turnout te Michigan ed for a trip there. Who knows maybe Williams’. “brain-trust” Paul 
|fectively strive to achieve its do-| bor history—a day of demonstration Weber, press secretary, may. decide that Williams should seek a 
mestic: program by changing the) for labor’s-program of peace, jobs, passport. Reports from Chicago friends are that Adlai Stevenson 
bor’s progressive pro- foreign policy course of the top la- equality and democracy. may run for U, 'S. pe in Hino in 1956. 


gram. there were chances|bor leaders and wholeheartedly . : 
to have won still greater’ gains the! throwing “its support behind the! ‘Morse Sees Move + WHAT, AGAIN. Kit Clardy, GM's ‘eliilnds stooge, who 
Paw. of membership of the! spirit and achievements of Geneva. tig s OVE 10 | once disgraced the halls of Coniese, tells newsmen that he is run- 
AW-CIO did force GM i Ford} . The Labor Day parades can ex- ‘Economic Fascism’ ning again, for Congrews. 
to come across with many impor-|press labor's determination to win|’ Ww AS HIN C T O N..~ Sen. . 
he new three-/ much greater measures of economic] Wayne Morse (D-Ore.) accused INTEREST; With 800,000 mankd. 1055- euts. sad: coming 

security, especially in the. fight/the Eisenhower Administration 
against. fithuman’ and vicious! of “raping the resources” of the 
‘speed-up system eres by all) nation pushing it toward | eco- 
no corporation It can farther nome facie, 

ange Ne Morse, appearing on the CBS | 
enacted: in| white unity locking tbe an) ah nee wre 
| white unity EPC law inthe city| television : ly ey dics of tae = ape Wig part of 
} of Dets Pee iia sites en ” on the recent Federal} ©. CIRCULATION. ARE YOU.-TAKING FIVE COPIES OF 
additional telling blows) °C", Commission a ee i) ‘THE MICHIGAN WORKER THESE DAYS TO SELL TO 
‘atid MeCarthyisa| the Idaho Power Co. to buil FRIENDS, NEIGHBORS, SHOPMATES? 


Jt. 


laws as ane hh al eck]. Read New Books and Punpllits 
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DETROIT. — Matthew Smith, 
-. president of the CIO, Mechanics 

Educational Society said he would 
like to see trade ope between 
America, the Soviet Union, People’s 
China and-any other nation that 
wants to do*business with this coun- 


try. 

“There should not be any 
boundries,” Smith said, “on the is- 
sue of trade, Trade will bring a 
relationship with peoples and 
when that occurs peace is obtain- 
able and after all we all want 
peace.” 

“Geneva was good for peace, 
anytime the big nations can sit 
down like that and talk then 
atomic bomb warfare is not so close 


and ‘who in't?” Sealth queried. 
Smith, old time auto union lead- 
er, has always been a forthright 
— against war and fas- 
cism. : 


He said the auto unionists and 
employers would do well to look 
into all possible mediums of selling 
cars, trucks, tractors to any nation 
that would buy, because it means 
jobs and peace. 


CORUNNA, Mich. — Charles B. 
Shuman, president of the Ameri- 


can Farm Bureau, speaking here 
urged trade with the Soviet Union 
as being “mutually advantageous 
and would contribute to world 


and I'm scared of the atom bomb 


peace.” 


| 


| Shuman spoke before the Michi- 


gan Farm management tour of 
three farms near here. He ‘said 
trade with Russia would contribute 
to world peace and would be a 
major step in expanding markets 
ra current American farm produc- 

n, 

It would be advantageous to the 
United States, he said, to trade 
cotton, wheat, pork, for other ma- 
terials, 

Meanwhile the press reports that 
the Michigan State University at 
East Lansing, the agricultural col- 
lege, is preparing special plans to 
receive foreign delegations, among 
which will be the Soviet farm dele- 
gation and Canadian farmers. 

The agricultural show where the 


and will start Aug. 15 and run to 
the 20th. The 14-man Soviet farm 
delegation, said univeristy spokes- 
oan ae Sera ee ee 
ial o 


The Soviet farmers 
are expect ‘try because the climate 


to stay three days. - ch 
A graphic example of the bene-| = Rraayrvls in trina 


fits of co-existence and trade be- siaine Amsbiican tedisirtatite tae 
onsen non Oe bring exctanse| industrial exhibit of machinery and 
o bes eas materials oe one, et " be taken adh 
° t Union. Auto com 

The Soviet farmers will be shown! farm equipment firms, would thus 
experiments with Varnal alfalfa! exhibit their products. The plan 
which is about 70: percent Russian) proposed last week by a New York 
parentage. _ | industrialist is being considered by 

“This new variety is a fine con-| the Soviet Embassy in Washington, 
tribution to the nation’s agricul-! the press reports. 


The Chrysler Scene ... 


Chrysler Makes $70,010,642 
Output Up 111%: Layoffs Hit 


By WILLIAN ALLAN 


DETRO§JT. — A profit fat Chry- 
sler Corporation reveals that for 
the first six months of 1955 it 
sweated out of its 132,000 work- 
ers, $70,010,642 after taxes. It 
does not reveal that with the use 
of automation, new machinery, to 
get more out of the workers, it 
increased’ production on the 1955 
model 111 percent. This is the 
highest increased output of any of 
the Big Three of Auto, General 
Motors runs about 35 percent in- 
crease in output for 1955 and Ford 
23 percent. 


Helping to fatten the profit take 
for Chrysler was 70 million dollars 
-,worth of war work, part of the 
Eisenhower cold war program. 
“Defense” business says the corp- 
oration’s report is expected to be 
greater in the second half than in 


the first. 


profits in a coming ae 

market is seen by the expenditure 

to get more cars at less cost by 

spending $53,458,738 on new pro- 
uctive methods. 

Meanwhile little or nothing is 
spent for the men and women 
whose sweat and labors have made 
| “i great amount’ of profits pos- 
sible. 


Union news 


| 


pers in Chrysler 


improve working conditions, mak- 
ing working conditions safer, more 
sanitary. 

Speedup in the Chrysler plants 
is at present the center topic in 
‘negotiations with the UAW-CIO. 


plant level and strike if necegssar 
if a production standard is a health 


hazard. Chrysler bitterly opposes, 


Chrysler's drive for maximum! because within this area lies the 
car 


greatest medium for making profits. 

The thousands of Negro work- 
ers whose pay envelopes are less in 
Chrysler than -white workers  be- 
cause of discrimination, being 
placed in the: hardest, _ hottest, 
dirtiest jobs and laid off first now 


will look-at the tremendous profits 
of Chrysler and together with the 
white workers wage even stronger 
a battle for the UAW model clause 


are constantly filled with grievances | 
on the refusal of the company to’ hiring 


The union wants to bargain at a 


to help stop discrimination at the 
ate, in the plant. 

The - eat of Chrysler work- 
ers now drawing unemployment 
compensation of $35 and those 
with larger families a little more 
will too look at the profit report 
and strengthen the demand for 
higher layoff pay; the 30 for 40 
hour work ee and a guaranteed 


‘40 hours call in pay. 


SE ET 


CHRYSLER STRIKE VOTE LOOMS 


DETROIT.—A National UAW- 
Chrysler conference is set for Aug. 


into a hassle with the union and 
their not going to cut down pro- 


plan and little or nothing granted 
on ‘many basic contract improve- 


| 


he A 


| 
| i 
Male 


Michigan 
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McCarthyite Dragnet 


/ 


Extended to UAW—CP | 


DETROIT—Saul Wellman, Act-| “Big Business will pressure the 
ing Chairman of the — trial judge, the Hon. Frank A. 
Gonty [dies pone Pret Picard, ‘who has already jailed 
owing statemen “| 4 sy ; 
ment of the UAW-CIO for its po- aR has wach pipe 
litical broadcasts: 2 yeusegdy . ; 

he UAW them a “legal” handle for turning 

“The indictment of the “\the clock back half-a century to 
CIO for its political broadcasts €X-| the infamous anti-union- Danbury 
tends the McCarthyite’ “thought-| ty, ters’ decision, or a century and 


control” dragnet from theCom-), “half back to the Philadelphia 
munists to & powerful peace Shoe Workers. case where the 
munist labor union with some 1 junion was adjudged a ‘criminal 


million members. The indictment! 4, .niracy’ bec 
conspiracy’ because it wanted .to 
stems from the White House and) 1:6 the worker's wages ‘to the 


2, where if the company’s pro-, batienary time. 


‘the White House must take full 


ments the union wants, The com- responsibility for this move. _ 


pany it is learned: know: that the 


damage, injury and prejudice ‘of 
the masters: employing them.’ 


The Wi orker | 


] 

peek are not acceptable to the 
elegates representing 182,000 
workers, a strike vote and date 
will be set. The contract expires, 
Aug. 31. 


Meanwhile the company chisel- 
ing every inch of the way in nego- 
tiations is battling against siete 
into a union demand that on pro- 
duction standards, it be a point to 
bargain on by plant committees and 
plants can be struck if agreement 
isn’t reached. 

The company it's learned has at- 
tached a series of strings the union 

_ doesn't like to its offer of a su 
plementary unemployment benefit 
plant. | 

The union is vigorously battlin 
to get-probationary periods of 96 
days before new workers can start 
etting seniority, cut to. 80 days, 

John Leary, Chrysler executive 
told the union that the probation- 
ary employes are the only ones the’ 
company can fire without getting’ 


FEPC Committees Putting 
Pressure On, Want Results 


Two agreements seem to be com- 
ing out of negotiations, One that 
will cover the Chrysler plant, as- 
sembly and production. The other 
the Automotive Body Division, 
formerly the Briggs Manufacturing 
Co., that Chrysler bought out. 

Pressing hard “for a separate 
agreement, which the company did 
not want was the Briggs Lodal 212, 
which saw in the company’s effort 
for a master agreement a move to 
end the no work agreement on 
Briggs Local 600 shop stewards. 

Another hot issue is the office 
workers in Chrysler, who are union- 
ized under the ‘CIO, They. want 
sharp improvements and ‘have let 
the negotiators know that unless 
they get some additional demands 
besides what Poles gets, they 
will strike and picket the plants of 
Chrysler. 

So far the union demands have 
been discussed only on the supple- 
mentary unemployment _ benefit 


S “The UAW correctly said that 
‘freedom is indivisible’ and that) ¢, eye with the UAW-CIO leaders 
suns Ge ‘Sages anes ion all of 0 seer y prea _ 
e are especially critical when. they 
freedom, as guaranteed by the Bill taitend behind. the Big Business 
of Rights. | _.  |Democratic Party politicians, But 
President Eisenhower appoint-| we will defend with all the re- 
\Seoncnell teed’ ke. vesskstnad. SULIT Se UAWOOND to tention 
rowne . of the UAW-CIO to freely ex 
TOLEDO-The labor move Ween Oey IT, sve to haven pode views, regu. 
ment and the Toledo Union Jour-| inal’ for freely broadcasting its de e UAW's political views: ae 
nal is burning up and demanding’ views in thé 1954 federal elections.! »5¢ triable in a criminal. court pro- 
an 2nd to snoopers who are sitting A successful prosecution would ceeding. Under our democratic 
in on meetings and taking notes,|0P°" the door to eventually hav-| tradition. only the people in the 
uy, {ing the unjon branded a ‘criminal) market pl f ideas can pass 
The snoopers were fr In- ye pout A evans pe 
DO ee vy ax (conspiracy” for its economic &c-| judgment on the UAW’s political 
telligence Division” of Civil De-|tivities as well. It’s therefore ® views. The FBI and Attorney Gen- 
fense, fraud to call this case a ‘friendly eral’s office already broke the basic — 
Organized labor here like. in|‘ - to the legality - a ged med of the mae b er 
other places has been going along|,. /5¢ Big Business forces be-|the unions political activities 
hind the indictment aim at much) bringing this issue to trial, It’s an 
a. 3 the cold war moves of more than partisan political advan-| unconstitutional. police state ~ like 
alerts” and giving publicity in the tage in the 1956 presidential elec- proceedure that should be halted 
labor press to the hysterical rav-| tion, They seek more than merely, at once, This untriable trial must 
ings of cold war porkchoppers' frightening the UAW from carry-| end! 
who work fulltime on “Civil ing out its convention mandate| -“We urge President Eisenhower 
defense.” for the convening of a farm-labor- to immediately repudiate Brow- 
The Toledo Union Journal in its|}iberal conference ‘in the Spririg, nell’s action and quash the ‘thought 
top echorial of the week, Aug, 5th;/of 1956: to influence the major) control’ indictment of the UAW- 
says that snoopers in, meétin 
t ing notes on workers deman 
smacks 


party platforms, -. CIO.” 
too much of the - witch 


hat sc sky acid Heandcure 15-Yr.-Old Negro Girl 


recently. Labor unions,. says the 
tT «6Cops, 
Brutality 


Aug. 12 union confab is a show: “We Communists do not see eye 
down pressure move by the union 
and from then on out its pressure 
and chips down to the deadline 


Aug. 31. 


Toledo Labor 
Hits Snoopers 


union paper has hada good deal 
of . experience with the, -modern} 
American witch hunt, and that} 
its an old disguise. to destroy 
unions. ; 


Woman to Fly Jet. . 
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~ Gurley Flynn Book 
~ To DW Subscribers 


An acquaintance of ours—with no particular political bent 


—works in 


e office of a conservative union in a western city. 


“When I first came ot work there,” he told us recently, “I 
‘was amazed to find the big shots starting their day by carefully 
scanning the Daily Worker. They don't do this just once in a 


while, They do it every day!” 


Another acquaintance used to commute regularly into New 
York on the same train as the late Captain Patterson, publisher 
of the Daily News. He tells us this: 


His 
mornin 

Daily Worker 
' Were telling 
despite the Dail 
influence in the 


ry would sit next to him with a pile of the 
papers, which she handed to him one by one, The 
we noticed was always on top of the pile.” 
ou. about this | 
y orker's small circulation, it is a powerful 
and, It represents a 


ecause it illustrates, that 


tent political viewpoint 


in our national life—the viewpoint of the American Left, 


Certainly, it is a view 
and militant unionists. nee 


int which American progressives 
to follow and know at least as 


closely as the propagandists and agents of reaction. 
But, you will say, we can get it in The Worker. You cer- 


rm 
historic, exciting events. 
- We propo 

reader but su 


er subscription, What with the 1956 elections in the o 


t can! But the fact is that history is moving extremely 
wok today, and there is much that cannot be crammed into 
w . You also need the daily paper to follow these ° 


to you now if you’ are not a Daily Worker 
e¢ to The Worker, that you add a Daily Work- 


g, the 


struggle for peace at a crucial stage, the great merger of labor 


about to take 


lace, and numerous other fast-moving develop- 


ments, this is the time to get the Daily Worker, too. 
We will make a gift to every Worker readér who subscribes 


to the Dail 


Worker for a year. A 


reat book is about to be 


published, the autobiography of Elizabeth Gurley Flynn. 

Miss Flynn became active in the labor movement-at 15. 
She has just “celebrated” her 65th birthday in jail. In the half 
century, she has been in the middle of many of the most stir- 
ring labor struggles in our history. And there are few in Amer- 
ican life today who can match her in telling a story. Her auto- 
od pi “I Speak My Own Piece: The Story of the Rebel 


Cirl,” to be 


ublished soon after Labor Day, will be eagerly 


‘sought after by every progressive and militant unionist. 
Now here's the gift: A FREE copy of Miss Flynn’s auto- 
biography. to everyone who subscribes (or renews a sub) for a 


year to the Daily Worker. 


Fill out the Daily Worker sub blank on Page 11. Write in 
Miss Flynn's book, if that’s what you want, under the premium 


_ offer. 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


By Cable te The Worker fi 


IF THE COLD WAR started with the bombing of Nagasaki.and Hiro- ' 


GENEVA. 


shima, the Atoms for Peace Conference shows a new Geneva spirit 
which is melting icy international tensions.~ Ten yéars ago our War De- 


partment said—as reported 
in Professor Blacket’'s book, 


Fear, War and the Bomb— 


Dropping atom bombs on Jap- 
anese cities was the “legitimate 
exercise of _ power politics” in 
order to achieve “a decisive 
balance of power over Russia.” 


Today seventy - six-year old 
German professor Otto Hahn 
who first split the atom in 1938 
observes how Russians and 
Americans swap scientific infor- 
mation here and says: ) 

“That is the hopeful thing 
about. this conference—that it 
will help bring to: an end the 
cold war and set aside the ter- 
rible danger of world war.” 

There are about twelve hun- 
dred scientists from seventy- 
two countries here and they are 


. just like ordinary people—they 


are happy about Russians and 
Americans getting along together 
as friends. 

Daily Europeans are reading 
how enthusiastic Americans are 
— the Soviet farm visit 4 
10w suggestions are pouring in 
for bee wider contacts arid 
exchanges. Well, here Americans 
are reporting on details of boil- 
ing water power reactors and 
Soviets are giving details. on 
their first atomic power station, 

British and American scien- 
tists are sitting. and beeen 
with Professor Leopold Infeld, 
head of the Polish delegation, 

Reports of British, American 
and Soviet scientists tell how 
atomiic energy will mark a gi- 
gantic advance as a source of 


industrial and domestic power. 


They give details of cancer 
treatment with radioactive sub- 
stances, They discuss increasing 
crop yields hioush use of atom- 
ic energy. 

This conference showed how 
futile is debate whether we are 
ahead of the Russians or they 
are ahead of. us: in developing 
atomic energy. All great powers 
are working on-the same ¢¢fen- 
tific eb and. advanced 
technology. But it does seem 
that the Soviet Union was earlier 
in great concentration of atomic 
science on the development of 
regular ana economic sourcy’s of 


electrical power. 


Thus this conference heard a 
report on yéars of uninterrupted 
and efficient operation of a 5,000 
kilowatt Soviet power plant. 

But it also heard that a hun- 
dred thousand kilowatt plant is 


scheduled for completion .even 


before similar large plants may 
be ready in Britain and the 
U.S.A. ' . 

This will also go down in his- 
tory as the conference which 
announced that the power of the 
mighty and ak: hydrogen 
bomb can and will be converted 
to peaceful purposes.’ This clial- 
lenge to use the same source and 
intensity of energy as the sun 
itself put before the world in the 
” -esidential address of the noted 
Indian physicst and president of 
the conference Homf Bhabha. 
He said as a result .of this de- 
velopment, present atomic en- 
ergy development -will be re- 
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gatded “as the primitive period 
of the atomic age.” He predicted 
a’ method will found within 
two decades “for liberating fu- 
sion energy (as in H-bomb) in a 
controlled manner.” 

But the comment of scien- 
tists here indicated considerable 
a‘lvance along these lines al- 
ready i. our country, Britain and 
the Soviet Union which will cut 
the time for the release. of this 
hydrogen energy long before 
twenty years. 

This conference in the spraw!l- 
ing palace of nations with an in- 


- comparable view of Lake Leman 


and the Swiss and French Alps 
is not political; it is strictly scien- 
tific. But jt is the same building 
wheve, the Big Four achieved a 
turning point in improvement of 
international relations, And it 
cannot escape seeing the need 
for banning nuclear weapons if 
this great scientife boon is to be 
to useful’to mankind. So it was 
averonsees when the president 
of the Swiss Confederation, Max 
Petitpierre, recalled at the open- 
ing of the conference the appeal 
of Albert’ Einstein; 


“Our world is threatened with 
a crisis, the extent ‘of which 
seems to have escaped those 
who have the power to take 
reat decisions for good or evil, 
‘he unleashed power. of the 
atom has changed everythin 
except our way of thought an 
we are thus drifting towards an 
unprecedented disaster, A new 
way of thought is essential if hy- 
manity is to survive, To avert 
this threat has become the most 
urgent problem of our time.” 


Masses of people everywhere 
understood this very thing, A 
new climate in world affairs is a 
grand culmination of what peo- 
ple have been demanding, peti- 
tioning, demonstrating for—bar- 
ning the bombs and war itself. 
The people's will for co-existence 
made itself known long before 
many statesmen heard the ap- 
peal. But Homi Bhabha put the 
issue in his address. 


“A widespread atomic power 
industry in the world will neces- 
sitate an international society in 
which people everywhere whose 
wisdom and whose action has 
produced the Geneva spirit.” 


ASSIGNMENT: U.S.A. 
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The Middie Who Picked the ‘Wrong’ Mother 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


BY NOW nearly every- 
one in the nation has heard 
of the midshipman who 
chose the “wrong” mother. 
- Twenty - one- year-old Eu- 
gene Landy has made the front 


their caps in the air graduation 
day while young Landy stood 
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ta receive his commission in the 


. Naval Reserve. 


This gifted youngster - has 
been crucified because, as the- 
charge has it,. “there is a con- 
tinuing association with persons 
who have a past history in ‘the 
Communist Party.” In other 
words had: the man-.who: is ex- 
pected to uphold the honor of 
our nation on the seas denounc- 
ed his mother, had he the fore- 
sight to turn her dossier in to 
the FBI, the gallant officers: of 
the Navy may presumably have 
him as a noble and fit 
recruit to our siation’s naval de- 
fense, ‘Saat 
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Labor 
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Millions Eager to 
Welcome Paul Robeson 
Pages 8 and 9 


The Man-Made Moon. 
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Talbott’s Sordid Past 
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he ed federation. 


well as technically postponing its 


_tion,” 


_dustries. But he gave newsmen as- 


- workers, have raised seriows ques- 


‘CO to plan on setting-up a civil 


rights 
‘lead the fight against discrimina- 
tion ‘both inside. and outside fhe 


_ never bef 


dowed the power of the new ‘merg- 
‘ed federation in fighting on mahy 


Bln yx aaa as run- 
away utomation, depressed! — 
areas, the. continued high level of 


Push in 19 6 Campaign 


By CARL HIRSCH 


CHICAGO, 


THE HISTORIC MERGER of the AFL-CIO drew a step closer to reality with the 


windup of a week of sessions 


here by'the American Federation of Labor. From AFL 


president George Meany came the word that there are no longer any barriers to the mer- 


ger. “As of the morming of Dec.; 
fifth he said, “the AFL and CIO 


will be one.” 


The AFL here cleared up.a ser-. 
ies of unresolved. problems con-, 
nected with the coming merger as 


previously scheduled August con- 
vention until Dec. 1-2. At that 
time, both the AFL and CIO -will 
hold separate conventions in New 
York City, recess, and then con- 
vene as the new merged organiza- 


tion, 
* 


IN ITS MEETINGS here this 
week, the AFL leaders indicated 
some of: the new perspectives 
Which” stem from the nmierger. 
Highlighted here was the outlook’ 
for political actfon in 1956 b¥*the. 
merged AFL-CIO 

The AFL Executive Council 
cited the need for a mighty elec-. 
tion effort of labor in 1956, the 
AFL Executive Council recount: 
ed the “disappointing record’ 
the 84th Congress and of the wit 
legislatures, 


Two types of annpibens were 
listed for action at the precinct 
level during the coming months— 
registration and_ get-out-the-vote 
drives. “This can and must be 
done if we hope to preserve the 
gains made at the bargaining table 
from being wiped out by adverse 
2 ya ition,” the AFL leaders stat- 
eC 


;, . as 

THE WEEK'S sessions here left 
little doubt that the AFL-CIO will 

take up a vast drive to organize 
a unorganized as one of its maj- 
or programs. AFL President 
G eorge Meany, said that this will 
be “one of the first items of busi- 
ness before the merged. organiza- 


He said that the AFL unions | 
had not yet.gone as far as the clo} 
in setting up a special fund for or-| 
ganizing in specific areas and in- 


surences that “the AFL will do as 
well as the CIO in the field of or-| & 


ganizing.” 


The conference of AFL union 
Jeaders pointed up the fact that 
there will be many struggles over 
questions of-policy. within the new 
federation. Many questions were] 
being raised here over such mat-} 
ters a§ jurisdictino, the continuing 
raids, the lack of sufficient demo- 
cratic forms within the merged or- 
ganization. The International Typ- 
ographical Union, ‘for example, 
‘sOught to cut down the power of| 
the AFL Executive Council so that 
‘it can expel member organizations 
on'y for non-payment of dues. 

Other groupings withi n organ- 
ized labor, particularly the Negro 


tions about the policy of the merg- 


* 


MEANY indicated here that such 
pressures had compelled the AFL- 


ae 


committee which would 


‘federation. “We in the AFL have 
had a civil rights 
committee?” said Meany. “On that 
point, we are now taking” up the 
CIO method.” 

The AFL sessions here foresha- 


rigs new oem 
g “organizing rive 
5 million’ members, intends 


comer taxes relief aod Taft- 
Hartley. 


Clarence ‘Mitchell, director of its 
Washington bureau, 
Congress’ failure to take any ac- 
tion on nearly 100 civil rights bills. : 


~~ = 
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" NUNBAMA BIDS NINETY CENTS AN WooR-~90 | HEAR. 
EIGHTY FIVE FROM MISSISSIPI? 


AFL Assailed Runaways 


‘APL Withholds OK of Fur Merger - 


CHICAGO. 

A special elections for officers of the Furriers Joint Council in 
New York was orderéd by the Amalgamated Meat Cutters Union, 
as the AFL Executive Council continued to.withhold its approval 
of the Fur-Amalgamated merger. 

Eleven leaders of ‘the present Council ‘were forced out of office 
by the Amalgamated to meet the “anti-Communist” demands of 
George Meany, AFL president. Eight resigned and three were 
removed when they refused to comply. 

The Fur Council was placed under receivership by the Amal- 
gamated, and Abe Feinglass, director of its Fur & Leather Dept., 
was named trustee. The new elections are oo ag to be held 
before Sept. 1. 

The AFL Executive Ceuncil said it weal act | on the merger 
at its next meeting in October. 


Labor, ADA, NAACP Estimate Congress Sessi 


° Unity 


THE 18-WEEK strike of 2,000 
members of UE employed at 


| Landers, Frary and Clark i in New 


Britain, Conn., ended in a union 
victory last week when the com- 
pany agreéd to a new contract 
providing nine cents an hour 
wage increases; a wage re-opener 
in 1956; a new seniority “— 
and- machinery to expedite 


firm's prod nating and ‘ pen- 
sion program which will pay a 
minimum | of $125 a month in- 
cluding basic social security bene- 
fits. Cases of workers fired dur- 
ing the strike will go to arbitra- 
tion and all court cases are with- 
drawn. Victory was made pos- 
sible by the solid unity of virtu- 
ally every union in the area, 
* 


DISMISSAL of a signal fore- 
man by the Louisville and Nash- 
ville railroad made some 2,500 
union employees in Alabama 
“sick” on Aug.’ 3. They. stayed 
home for 24 , the in Birming- 
ham, Montgomery and several 
other cities, until the worker, G, 
B, Williamson, was reinstated, 
The. action tied up rail services 


in the state, 
¥* 


SEVERAL thousand members 
of the Lumber and Sawmill 
| Workers Union (AFL) are now 
back at work at. five plants of 
the M & M Woodworking Corp- 
oration in Oregon and California 
after a month-long strike, But 
union crews at two Fir-Tex Co, 
mills at St. Helens on the lower 
Columbia River were still on the 
bricks in a dispute hatt started 

as 1, M & M strike began 
when the company refused to 

renew the old contract without 
scrapping a number of benefits 
already won. Settlement came 
when the men returned to work 
pending negotiation directed by 
the U. S. conciliation’ service, 
Fir-Tex workers were forced out 
when the firm refused to pay 


Wins Landers Victory 
® Alabama RR Workers Get ‘Sick? 


ances; and continuation o the ) 


the seven and one-half cent hour- 


_ Jy faise established as the indus- 


try pattern: following Jast 
aes: tele, sar | 


* 


A CONTRACT which brings 
‘Todd Shipyard Co. pay level in 
line» with other east coast ship- 
Toe Saou bring a 15-cent an 

boost for 4,200 workers. 
The pact “covers Todd’s Hobo- 
ken and Brooklyn plants. John 
~ Grogan, president of the CIO 
International Union of Marine 
and Shipbuilding Workers, who 
is also mayor of Hobo!:en, head-° 
ed the union negotiating com- 
mittee. 


* ‘ 

FIVE DAYS of effort on the 
part of federal labor mediators 
to find a solution to the Kohler 
Co... strike ended Aug. 2 
when management _representa- 
tives walked out on talks with 
the CIO-UAW. The Wisconsin 
re a which makes »lumb- 
ing : 


has been staggering 
4 using seab labor since Apri 
195 i 
GUNFIRE punctuated the city 
transit strike in Little Rock on 
the night of Aug. 1 as armed 
guards em biped by the Capi- 
tal City Transit Co. to guard 
scab drivers exchanged shots 
in the dark with unknown assail- 
ants. The city transit system has 
been closed by strike of AFL 


motor coach employees for six 
weeks, 


* 

THE SHOW may not go on in 
Boston this coming season un- 
less agreement is reached be- 
tween theatre management and 
members of the AFL musicians 


union. Affected are musical 
shows, operas and ballets. 


Straight dramatic productions are 
not affected. The union is seek- 
ing a scale of $120 a week for 


all musicians, while management 


offers $117. 


CP Meet Says End 
Cold War at Home 


SEVENTY-SIX LEADERS of the Communist Part 
from 27 statés held a national conference last week which 


They Say the 84th Flunked’ 


By ERIK BERT 


WASHINGTON. 


LEADERS OF THE two big labor federations, of the National Association for the 


Advancement of Colored People, and of ths liberal Americans for Democratic Action: 


have all given the first session of the 84th Congress a failing mark. Labor spokesmen: last, 


week found some small advances 
to record but their overall esti-\tion said that the first session put 
mates was negative. ithe 84th Congress “well on its 


The AFL Executive ~ Council, way to matching the do-nothing 
meeting in Chicago, summed up) 80th Congress.” 
its estimate as “generally disap-| Both the AFL and the CIO wel- 
pointing.” « , |comed the passage of the $1 min- 
It cited Congress’ faihites in imum wage, against the . Adminis- 
federal aid to education, amending|tration proposal for 90 cents. 
the. Taft-Hartley Act, social se={Reuther greeted also the slowdown 
curity liberalization, income tax|imposed on the Eisenhower Bive- 
reductions, public housing~ and away 
road building. : 
Walter Reuther, president of the 
CIO, listed -as “major.acts. of 
omission Or-commission” the failure |free institutions.” — 
of Congress.to. act on civil rights,| Both labor art and the 


the first steps taken in the natural|ADA welcomed: 
rien pay. 


of McCarthyism” have been “elim- 
inated as a serious threat to our 


gas’steal, and the failiires’én school character of U.S: f 
Souther # saw this b 


* 
ON BEHALF of the. NAACP, 


condemned 


program : 
And he declared that the “evils 


jon linia issues. 
the “absence of leadership from 
the. White House” and _ the . ob- 
stacles created by Administration 
forces.” _The.- Administration, he 


said, “showed itself to be ‘liberal’ 
for the special interests, but} 


unwilling to be liberal for the aver- 
age citizens of America, 


iously - sai 
which has é 
Americans for Democratic _Ac- ; | 


+ 


t_in Spite =a sic 


‘because the workers. of this coun-| 
tty could not consume enough,” 
'declared Meany, ‘Some: of these 
dangerous. elements 


today Fe ountings of stilisiae yuiva 


Reuther cited/| 


are present oan , 
 amiersios. awe. isbea wod 199 2ofinn 000,81 ie 


any 


| ur urged the’ nation to end “the cold war at home—the war 


against civil liberties which - is 
largely a part of the international 
cold war.’ 


The conference hailed the meet- 
ing “at the summitt” m Geneva 
as the. “beginning of a new era 
in the relations between East and 
West,” but simultaneously warned 
that it's realization hinges upon 
“the greatest mass pressure and 
dirett influence of the people.” 
(The text of the conference's res- 
olution. on Geneva appeared in 
last week’s Worker.) . 


“In order to--implement the 
Geneva conference” Claude Light- 
foot, Illinois Communist Negro 
leader declared, “the times call for 
a national crusade which will de- 


{mand not only an end to the cold 
‘far generally, but also to the cold 
iwarat home—the war against. civil 


. liberties which is largely a product» 


of the international cold war.”. 


_ The primary objective tlie ‘con- 
{ference set was to- set in motion 


* 


ww 
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4 Be = se A fe,e 
ransit Pay lalks |i" | Politic 


Of Guardian. 


t Cri . Sen, Joe McCarthy who hasn't : | ° eo yas 
ritical Point, ==" 2= Education Amon 
sneaked one across last week : 
WAGE NEGOTIATIONS between the Transport Work- when, as a result of a campaign sa: 


ers Union, CIO, and the New York City Transit Authority mee vA zg, — mye vs 
were at.a critical point this week, after the TWU tumed! cearie ei With re wie i 
thumbs down on a TA offer of 5.5, Josephine a Santana’ iam yp 


_ ents increase. : break off, no date was’ set for an-| 4: ’ , 
The union has demanded anjother meeting: Both union and| “#" °ditor will be deported on | earner SICNER 


average 17 cents’ across-the-board Authority spokesmen agreed the ~ NEW YORK longsho ho h d 7 bo his 
sae tet | gshoremen ,who have made labor his- 
wage increase for the 35,000|taks hac reached a deadlock. : tory over the years with their“ militant struggles against the 


hourly rated workers on the city-| Last year, the TWU gained an 
owned transit lines, average pay’ increase of 8.7 cents waterfront employers, racketeers, gangsters, union- busters, 
‘raiders, and reactionary politicians ~~ 


100, TWU, is meeting monday demand of 17 cents is approxi- 
evening to decide what the union’ mately the difference between the | 


will do now in the face of the/5-7 cents and the 25-cent increase | 
“stand pat” offer from the Au-|it asked for them. | , Council of the ILA decided unani-| administration under the excuse 
thority. - : Mi | ~ \\ mously to launch a political. edu- that it was’ needed “to ‘combat 
The new three-man TA said it) THE AUTHORITY claims it s| GY cation program among the citys) racketeering on the waterfront. 
“would be willing to discuss money|“legally bound” to offer no more} se horemen and’ their families, 4 The ILA-Teamster agreement is 
further” if the union would agree | than the 5.3 cents, unless TWU to represent some 100,000 tregarded as a strong blow against 
to extend the present contract, due|agrees to a new three-year pact. | voters | plans of George Meany, AFL pres- 
to expire next- year, to June 30, The TA. bases: this argument on| é Secondly, the ILA’ established) ident to smash the ILA-and win 
1958. 'the findings of-a board set up last a ‘working alliance’ with the! over the longshoremen to an AFL 
A brief statement issued by year by Mayor Wagner to do a at Sy tendea Teamsters Union,| raider outfit in the field. 
Michael J. Quill, TWU president “fact-finding” job on transit fi- | with Pete seks pledging to nore The AFL, Executive-Council, on 
and Matthew Guinan, Local 100|nances. cach “ether Otganine, “to. Teeeee M t lled the 
resident, said: “We ‘are not ac-| TWU emphasizes it is not bound “to wpe picket Haas, And tO TA te cana id jaunct d 
ais an extension of the pres-|by the findings of the Mayor's BELFRAGE eed cach other in every: way PT | a siuat vekttae Teed Lak biating 
ent eotes The 5.3 cents is ee and has reese Mr rei ‘ offensive. At that time, the Team- 
satisfactory.” there is a substantial “hidden! the §.$. New Amsterdam which |’ THE ILA politic: ation | sters played a big part in the AFL 
‘ , political education | ®* ; 
JOSEPH O'GRADY, labor rel eat aoa the TT oles br i sthoduded $0 oft from the 5th | program ts) intended “to see ‘that| "nye Kemet Oe Ey | 
4 het of th TA. r 'd the |crease. » pier ay at noon. candidates:are elected in our state} Rank and file dockers rallied to 
ry 7 Dita i] Tw: : ET eee PORES Res Beltrage was released trom (who will work for the interests of| the ILA, however, and beat off all 
arm y . not ~ ot “~ ' $0 * ¥ at a prison for three days to attend |longshoremen,” declared William| raids, as well as attacks from the 
spokesmen now much above io os On , transit lines are ©-| to personal affairs, but his visits |Carr, business agent, Local 791,| National Labor Relations Board, 
cents it would be willing to go in ve prevailing wages in transit od to his home and office were dog- | who made the proposals to the| the capitalist press, and the Dew- 
the me agreed toat ee nation. major cities throughout the ged by guards, ILA District Council. ey administration 
TONS ee , | The Guardian announced that | Carr emphasized that New| Recently, the Teamsters indieat- 
itiy olin e talks are being, Belfrage, writing from his native | York's dockers are “fed up with) ed they wanted to work out merger 
carr on er a wage ee Un-A England, will be its “editor in voting for officials who do nothing | arrangements with the ILA, bit 
clause in the contract. It has been mer cans exile” and will continue to mold |for them.” Meany turned thumbs down on 
agreed the final settlement will be the policies of the paper. Bel- A major political objective of! this move, Nevertheless, the Team- 
retroactive to “March 15, . - ; frage and his~ colleagues con- |the ILA is to secure the elimina-|sters went ahead and began dis- 
Although the TWU-TA negotia- ctor § sidered this preferable to the | tion of the bi - state Waterfront) cussions with ILA top officials, 
tions ‘Thursday did not formal! editor's remaining in jail, his |Commission by the New York and| headed by ILA president Wiil'am 
my. © mally Ni powerful pen silenced, And the New Jersey legislatures. Bradley, on a working alliance. 


to strengthen themselves, the ILA as a union-busting body, 
First, the New’ York District wa? established during the Dewey 


The executive board of Local] |for the transit ‘workers. Its present 
x |—took two- major steps last week | The Commission, regarded by 
\ 
\ 


Guardian, the editorial staff de- : 
clared, will continue its militant jentertainment world view . the berg, pianist; Elliott Sullivan, ac- 


j | fight for civil liberties “sand (hearings as a step toward setting: tor; Sarah Cunningham, actress. 
* 


+ ACTOR Martin Wolfson was against McCarthyism. up. a new blacklist in theatre an 
one of the 27 leading theatre and | —/ | MISS CUNNINGHAM said: “I 
‘on’t quite see what they hope to 


television personalities subpoenaed | hearings conducted by the com- | 
to appear, Monday before a House mittee -’ere to bring about cen- : .ccomplish. It could ean ey merely 
Un-American Subcommittee ‘at/sorship of the movies, establish- _— a reinstate the old blacklist.” 
proney Square. « ment of blacklists excluding peo- ; | Elliott Sullivan said: I cant see 
ple from employment for matters chat any goad can come of it. ss I 
not related to their talents or winderstand it, this commitiee is 
“South Pacific’ said in a statement abilities, and the creation of a upposed to recommend legislation 
to. the press: “This committee spirit of fear in the trade unions 9 correct conditions. I don't know 
= vhat-there is in the theatre that 


ge bg comes to. Broadway not to hel the [and guilds connected with the Egor Sear a 3g 
(4? © @ \theater but to do i harm. I intend| industry. If Mr. Walter is looking Co Ree ) Bene GS pee. 
m= \to do all I can to defend the the-| lfor the same results from the New, i | ~ 
© ge |ater from the intrusion of this com- York hearings, it would mean cen- "Gees. mee Grants for Studies 
= | mittee.” sorship of the last area of the en- a ist : os | 
: ae i tertainment world that has re- ‘, .. < | The Rockefeller Foundation ali- 
{, Lou Polan, another subpenaed| jained free of it. However, I be- ) “am nounced last week it has given 
| actor now appearing in the Broad- | ants of $5,686,004 during te 
a mash hit. ‘Bus St 4: lieve people both inside and out- grants urn ) 
way smash hi us Stop sai Iside the entertainment world have second quarter of 1955 for stud'es 
‘ranging: from the study of solar 


“The results of the Hollywood learned a great deal since the 
| Hollywood hearings and that they PETE SEECER energy to the biological control 


 “davill not allow this to come about of the rhinoceros beetle. 
R E S 0 R T S | in the theatre.” TV and censoring shows and dic-i Other subjects to be studied 


; he pro- include’ the middle years of mar- 
7 | tating the character of t y 
Other leading figures in the ‘ductions piped to millions of New riage, atomic reaction, ‘electronic 


B R 1 E H L: . c ACNE ak 7 Yorkers. music, talent lost in the United 
_. It is significant that the witch- ‘States and the translation of lan- 


i 1 WALLKILL, ULSTER COUNTY, N.Y. | eee 
Camp Midvaie | “PHONE 3-214 = ee hunt opens at.a time when pro- guages: by 1 machines. 


pMidvale, N.J. TErhune 5-21604. : - ducers with huge investments in 

: ‘| Scenic ‘Country . Pleasant Infor- , , 

Beautifal -pool © All Sports 4 mality @ Private Lake @-Swimming |} ee new shows are casting and re- S iti - 
| Delicious meals @ Entertainment} |} *7*¢ Botting @ Recreation Hall a hearsing fall openings which em- 


, $33-$39 Per Week J Pcoge, ane Cuter ee ee ploy many actors, dancers, mu 

q Children $26—incl. day camp | Open Ail ¥ear me es (J sicians and technicians. ean Se 

It’s “friendly because: it’s. : ‘Reasonable Ratee © |e rr The witness list includes Jerome aanieie’ tak ead bide Genctones 

Write for walaae ee ae ; ie . E. Chodorov, playwright; Zero yy a a6 ‘ge — (13 . 14 Sia.) 

: | = =) |Mostel, actor; John Raudeiph.| tus teshio’ G¢.4 eee. 3 
“@ \actor,; George Keane, actor, Stan- SERVICES 


Hey Prager, actor; Joshua gre 


Ba | t=... By |Jafic, actor; Tony. Kraber,, actor; | MOVING. storaee, long distance, pickup 
: a s ' : | ae |r eter Lawrence, producer; Irma! ‘nomical. ‘Kay's. CH 3- 3786. 
_ on, ‘beautiful Syiven Lake, 65 miles from N. Y.C. i = ar ae fi ref composer; Ivan Black, pub-' ovina. storage, long distance, experi- 
| 7 il ‘ ae : relations man. enced plano movers. Wendell, JE 6-8000, 
‘TOPS IN FOOD * EXCELLENT ACCOMMODATIONS - i ee a Also Madelise Lee, ‘actress; Al- OPS MRE LM A NR 
|. * SPORTS * OUTSTANDING CULTURAL STAFF {f° ee fee (Pct! Ottenheimer, actor; Jack Gil} MOVING © STORACE. 


Featuring: Meyer and Luba Eisenberg * Nadyne Brewer ford, ‘actor; “eter Seeger, folk-/]/ FRANK GIARAMITA 


Teddy Schwartz *. Harvey Schrethman * Edith Segal : np Lee sootegge lpn pertlingg ar Pears | GR 7-2457 


N Recreation Halil * Television. | : 
s y and place to relax i -} Allen. Chase, writers; David Kan- on ach © RELIABLE 
| oa ue — ter, a sodore § bt & wt 5 


_ SUPERVISED DAY CAMP~ AN seas: 
UR MARI 1] miPidelity. Radio , Phonograph: 


Make reservations for hest a | aneets Ciaadiien).” | 
as early for b: | ‘ esorts a) . ft May-14, 1939— Aug. 12, 1953} Vector Laboratories 
- _ accommodations et cetetie * vg } “For world without wars - venue 
| Rat information on moderate rates and SPECIAL” PAMILY PLAN aoe, orviee.. deticidue too. |g” ‘ a “ess er ee ae ost 
1 AL 54233 or write tho. 1 1 Union Square West, NY.C. 3 | full days $20 te. Ken. + bom wocqarw ASTON Hi, 30) © OO ohwhe 
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ASBURY PARK. — The Asbury 
Park Evening Press, in a recent 
editorial, hailed the exchange of 
visits by Russian and American 


farm delegations as “not much 
less important than the Big Four 


, Soviet Farm Visi 

- Soviet rarm Visits 
fear and strangeness that divide in Kharkov and the boy insisting 
the Russian and American on. giving the American his foun- 
ples.” As a result of such de oa in in return. | 
tions we are afl learning “‘that hu- istory is made of little things 
man beings are essentially much that. Real peace between the 
alike, wherever they live” the shore; U. 8, and the Soviet Unton may be 
paper says. : 
e editorial recounts the story i 


conference in Geneva.” long time coming, But when it 
. Such exchanges, says the paper, ” the editorial concludes, 

aad of an American farmer giving his|“the nail cutter and the fountain | 
down of the walls of suspicion,’ pocket nail cutter to a Russian boy'pen... will have helped bring it.” 


Newark Youth in Berlin Write 
‘German People Want Peace 


NEWARK. — Eight Newark met offer “startling explanations” 
young people, members of the for opposing rearment, 
Newark Youth Council, touring Another letter from a young 
Western Germany as guests of the man says that “more than half of 
West Berlin Youth Council, report b “hig q 
strong anti-war sentiments among the citizens are. strongly oppose 
the German people. Letters home to an army of any type.” He re- 
counts.a discussion with~a profes- 


from the American delegates say 
ey NY: sor at Berlin University who says 


“, . » I would think twice before 
I would allow an army of any size 
to be organized by men who were 
once leaders of the army during 
Hitler’s reign of terror.” Other 
Germans spoken to by the Ameri- 
can youth delegates urged the re- 
unification of Germany first, and 
then rearming only “if it is nec- 
essary. 


~ Bee «eae tall 


"| NEW JERSEY 


most Germans oppose rearmament. 

One letter from a young wom- 
an says “They are tired of wars, 
and I believe they want nothing 
other than a peaceful life.” Some 
young people favor rearming she 
says, but most of the youth and 
adults whom the Amerieans have 


MMSWU ASKS PROBE legislature to state his position on 
The Mine, Mill & “Smelter|Senate Bill 64 (The Weekly Pay 
Workers Union has called for a wg he ee ea ee - 
i receive weekly pay. They ge 
Congressional investigation of re- paid semi-monthly. The Committee 
lations between Attorney General|is made up of representatives from 
Brownell and the American Smelt-|11 standard railway labor organi- 
ing and ‘Refining Company. The zations and two women’s auxil- 
union says Brownell has —hadji@ries. 
“long and close association with 


Roger W..Straus, chairman of the LABOR NOTES 
board of AS&R,.” While the union 


a ee ——_? 


Nusser fo Speak at IWV Rally 


NEWARK. — Charles Nusser,;dates Meeting of the League of 
well known, Jersey Communist} Wemen Voters. 
Party leader and candidate for|- “We are asking candidates of 
Last year New Jersey Zinc wad trp ernie in - ae all parties to speak, and we would 

. ‘was on strike against the company|Company closed down mining Op- wt i “ia yp eat Ca At be honored if you could be pres 
sam charged sod yp 3 W&S5 lerations in Franklin, Last week it , ae a " mviion (awl ge : ‘Wei 
“Communist dominated,” and or- Ci i 1e@ invitation = fr e s 
dered prosecution. before the announced it will no longer sup-| (73 reads. Nusser, who last year was! | 
SACB. Local 365 in Perth Amboy, |Port the Neighborhood House, the} @ 'tremoved from the ballot as the 
was still on strike against AS&R as|community’s sociological, recrea-| jim }}Gounty Council of the League) | 
this was written, tional and cultural center, The} | gr engallis.§ Oy way Mat 
Pm ai company has maintained it for| im ener «Rest wend * a at ai | 
ee ee 43 years. .'. . 8 locals of the AFL| iam ge emasicl 

A nine-member board studying 3 bit [ choose that designation— 
. Brotherhood of Potteries have) —% “Peoples Rights”~because it in- 
hours and wages for restaurant renee oh Wel li pie 4 

fag Mat RS HO a ae signed agreements with Trenton pl dicates what I and my Party will 
wor Potteries for a 6-cent wage hike, | # be fighting for in the election 
hour minimum and 40 hours a/a seventh paid holiday, and stand-| Face * da ta campaign. The League . of 
week for approximately 20,000 |ard grievance procedures, ... The} 73g.) Women Voters is to be congratu- 
women and minors in non-service| NAACP ‘will investigate reported] (eee ‘lated for holding meetings of this 
categories in the restaurant in-|peonage at the Kingston Trap i itype at which the people have 
dustry. According to State Labor|Rock quarries in Kingston, under the opportunity to hear candi-} 
Commissioner: Carl Holderman the|armed guard while working long dates representing all points of 
wage increases will be in complete |hours for sub-standard wages . . . view. This is definitely in the 
force in six months and the hour |about 900 CIO paper workers at great American tradition,” Nusser 
the Clifton. However, Eden and 


reductions in about a year, said. 
: Stony Brook mills of the Whip- 


d The League meeting will be 
pany P aperboard Company are out held on Thursday evening Oct. 
on strike for a 10-cent an hour 


Committee for Weekly Pay has|”@8¢,hike. The company offered hor age p.m, at 560 Park Ave. 
| Phisad a nickel. Three years ago the " 


senator and all candidates for the bitter strike that lasted a full year. 


MARTHA STONE, State 
Chairman of the New Jersey 
Communist Party, Smith Act de- 
fendant in the Connecticut con- 
spiracy trial, who will speak on 
“The Geneva Conference” this 
Friday evening, Aug. 12, 8:30 
p.m., 516 Clinton Ave., Newark. 


Drought Burns 


The _ Railroaders Legislative 
NUSSER 


mee ee a 


Protest Volpe Appointment 


to make a complete study of 
Volpe’s record, The CP statement 
raises numerous questions as to 
Volpe’s conduct in the case, and! 
points to his defending the Casa) 


Ste Oe wo pees 


[ore a a wren 


Asks Court Bar FBI Persecution 


In a dramatic statement to the|formed about the situation.” He 
court, Joseph Brandt, one of the|declined to take any action, claim- 
11 Ohio Smith Act defendants,|ing it was out of his jurisdiction. 


NEWARK. — The New Jersey, 
Civil Rights Congress has furnish- 
ed Governor Meyner with evidence 
from the trial record that Mercer 
County Prosecutor Mario Volpe 


attacked the continuous _harass- 
ment of the FBI, which have made 
it impossible for him to hold a 
poy and support his family. Brandt 
said: 

“I have a special problem. I 
have a wife and two children to 
support, and also pay attorney’s 
fees. For this I need an income. 
But due to the interference by the 


andt, who has lived in New 
Jersey for several years, was ar- 
rested in Newark while on_ his 
way to work one morning. Along 
with 10 others ‘he is scheduled to 
stand trial in Cleveland beginning 
Oct. 13th. 
Other New Jersey Smith Act 
defendants are Martha Stone, | 


was guilty of prejudice and mis- 
conduct in the Trenton 6 case. The 


Governor, in answer to protests 
by NAACP groups, asked for any 
such evidence. 

The CRC letter points out that 
the trial records reveal that Volpe 
was guilty of extorting confessions 
state chairmen of the New Jersey' from innocent people, key. wit- 


Lido, a nightclub, when it was 
sued by a Negro who was refused’ 
service. Volpe was the county 
proseeutor, sworn to uphold the 
laws of the state, including laws 
against discrimination, when he 
took the case. 

The Party statement also urged 
the appointment of a Negro judge 
“if we are to begin the process of 


fair and equal treatment to the 


Sex, 
counties is 50 2 gg below what 
it should be. 


Jersey Crops — 


NEW BRUNSWICK. — The 
worst drought in many years is 
burning up this years crops in 
the state. Crop growth in Middle- 
Somerset and Monmouth 


e drought has also 
caused hardship among poultry 


ee Br omgen Party, srt rays nesses were coached, vital evidence 
uled to go on trial along with! was su sed and there were a ini 
seven others in New aves on! peals te eiodiel and prejudice. f i Sa people a eo agente 
September 21st, and Sid Stein,)” The State Supreme Court con- " — | 
former state chairman of the New| demned the illegal methods used against the Volpe appointment be 
Jersey CP, whose trial along with to extort confessions from the de-|5¢™* % Governor Meyner and to 
three New York- defendants is! fendants. Finger prints were wiped, Senator Sido Ridolfi at the State 
scheduled for sometime in Sept.| clean’ from the alleged murder) House in Trenton. 
Stein is presently serving a three- weapon, a soda bottle, which was 
year term on a “harboring” frame- proven.to have been manufactured 
up charge. at least two years after the crime. 
The defendants were arrested with- 
out warrants, held incommunicado 
without formal charges, none ad- 
vised of his constitutional rights. 
All this proves the unfitness of 
|Volpe. for public office, the CRC. 
letter, signed by its executive sec- 
retary Lewis Moroze concludes. 
“I respectfully submit that you 
withdraw the nomination of Volpe 
in the interests of ing the 
eee rights of the people of our state. 
- .. ‘|His appointment would be a blow 
_- = |to democratic and tq our 
... |prestige th out the land and 
- |throughout the world.” 


TRENTON. — The Mercer 


FBI and the Department of Jus- 
tice, I have no income. The FBI 
is on my heels continuously. I 
have lost jobs because of their in- 
terference with my right to work. 
I have been laid off five jobs.” 
In the midst of his presentation, 
Brandt was cut short by Federal 
Judge McNamee, who stated he 
ad such complaints before and 

had turned them over to Sumner 
Canary, the district attorney, and 
asked him to reply to Brandt's 

- charge. | 

-' Canary blandly denied any such 
activity on the part of the FBI or 
the Department of Justice, stating 
that Brandt was trying to present 
rumors and gossip. Brandt was on 
his feet instantly: “I resent the in- 

_ Sinuation of the. district attorney 

_ that T am lying in the court.” 

| At this point the judge came! §e& 

> to the rescue of the D.A. saying! } 
that the prosecutor had meant] | 
simply that Brandt “was misin-| § % 


_ Atomic Peace Prize | 
__ DETROIT, Aug. 8.—The Ford? - 

) att oneeay ie today it has| - * County Board of the: Communist 
Seer re: 2 me fF be 2 2 7 | a oy Be ment to PTESS mi M ¥y 

Jour peaceful uses: of; Ss i «6h | “Iner to withdraw the ddlsiation of 
aan = oe iDT. “Volpe. They urged: the: Governor 


and cattle farmers. The situation 
is so bad that Republican Con- 
urged protests) gressman Auchinloss (3rd _ District) 
has urged Governor Meyner to 
ask President Eisenhower to de- 
clare the state a disaster area. 
Corn, silage and pasture seed 
crops have been hardest hit by the 
long spell of hot weather and 
meager rainfall. Some farmers have 
been forced to use winter. silage 
now, and seed that would provide 
next year’s pastures has been de- 
stroyed. Good fields of corn. are 
few and far between. Corn that 
would normally be eight feet tall 
by now is only three or four feet 


Comedie Francaise 


Opens Here Oct. 23 


PARIS, Aug. 8~The Comedie 
Francaise’ theatrical. group_. will 
make its first official appearance 
in the U. S. this fall, it. was an- 
nounced today, The group will 
open at the Broadway Theater. in 
New York Oct.-23 with Moliere’s 
“Bourgeois Gentilhomme” for two 
weeks, ee 
Last year the Comedie Fran- 
caise made a triumphal tour to 
Moscow. Cas 


Hear EUGENE GORDON 

(Writer and Lecturer). - 
Bandung Conference 
FRI, AUG. 


en 
Rew Branswi 


‘Truck gardens, grapes, berries ~ 
and fruits. have all beén adversely 
affected by the lack of rain. The 
demand. for farm labor has fallen 
off severely as a result. Plans to 
bring in 1,500 Puerto Rican farm. 
Jaborers to harvest béans, corn, 

ucu: tomatoes were 
cancelled recently. 7 
--Jn Hunterdon County farmers~ 
not only face. possible crop losses” 
but also lower quantities of milk - 
and have additional expense of 
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Gurley Flynn Book 
To DW Subscribers 


An acquaintance of ours—with no particular political bent 
—works in the office of a conservative union in a western city. 


“When I first came ot work there,” he told us recently, “I 


was amazed to find the big shots starting their day by carefully ° 


scanning the Daily Worker. They don’t do this just once in a 
while. They do it every day!” ) 3 

Another: acquairitance used to commute regularly into New 
York on the same train as fhe late Captain Patterson, publisher 
of the Daily News. He tells us this: 

“His secretary would sit next to him with a pile of the 
morning papers, which she handed to him one by one. The 


Daily Worker, we noticed was always on top of the pile.” 


Were telling you about this use it illustrates, that 
despite the Daily Worker's small circulation, it is a powerful 
influence ip the land. It represents a potent political viewpoint 
in our national life—the viewpoint of the American Left. P 

Certainly, it is a viewpoint which American progressives 
and militant. unionists need to follow and know at least as 
closely as the propagandists and agents of reaction. 

But, you will say, we can-get it in The Worker. You cer- 


tainly can! But the fact is that history is moving extremely 


‘rapidly today, and there is much that cannot be.ctammed into 


a weekly paper. You also need the daily paper to follow these 
historic, exciting events. 

We propose to you now if you are not a Daily Worker 
reader but subscribe to The Worker, that you add a Daily Work- 
er subscription. What with the 1956 elections in the offing, the 
struggle for peace at a crucial ‘stage, the great merger of labor 
about to take place, and numerous other fast-moving develop- 
ments, this is the time to get the Daily Worker, too. 

We will make a gift to every Worker reader who subscribes 
to the Daily Worker for a year. A great book: is about to be 
published, the autobiography of Elizabeth Gurley Flynn. 

Miss Flynn became active in the labor movement at 15. 
She has just “celebrated” her 65th birthday in jail. In the half 
century, she has been in the middle of many of the most stir- 
ring labor struggles in our history. And there are few in Amer- 
ican life today who can match her in telling a story. Her auto- 
biography, “I Speak My Own Piece: The Story of the Rebel 
Girl,” to be pu lished soon after Labor Day, will be eagerly 
sought after by every progressive and militant unionist. 

Now here's the ‘gift: A FREE copy of Miss Flynn’s @uto- 
biography to eyeryone who subscribes (or renews a sub) for a 
year to the Daily Worker. 

Fill out the Daily Worker sub blank on Page 11. Write in 
0 Flynn's book, if that’s what you want, under the premium 

er, 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


: 


GENEVA. 


IF COLD WAR started with the bombing of Nagasaki and Hiro- 
shima, the Atoms for Peace Conference shows a new Geneva spirit 
which is melting icy international tensions, Ten years ago our War De- 


partment said—as reported 
in Professor Blacket's book, 


Fear, War and the Bomb— 


Dropping atom bombs on Jap- 
anese cities was the “legitimate 
exercise of power politics” in 
order. to achieve “a decisive 
balance of power over Russia.” 


Today. seventy +. six-year old 
German professor Otto Hahn 
who first split the atom in 1938 
observes how Russians and 
Americans swap scientific infor- 
mation here and says; 


“That is the hopeful thing 
about this conference—that it 
will help bring to an end the 
cold war and set aside the ter- 
rible danger of world war.” 


There are about twelve hun- 
dred scientists from . seventy- 
two countries here and they are 
just like ordinary people—they 
are happy about Russians and 
Americans getting along together 
as friends. 

Daily Europeans are reading 
how enthusiastic Americans are 
about the Soviet farm visit and 
how suggestions are pouring in 
for much wider contacts and 
exchanges. Well, here Americans 
are reporting on details of boil- 
ing water power reactors and 
Soviets are giving details on 
their first-atomic power station. 


British, and American — scien-- 


tists. are sitting and chattin 
with Professor Leopold Infeld, 
head of the Polish delegation. 

Reports of: British, American 
and Soviet scientists tell how 


‘atomic energy will mark a gi- 


gantic advance as a source of 


Sal 
: J he on : 
‘ela? ihe ' 
this 


‘\ 


industrial and” domestic power. 


They give details of cancer 
treatment with radioactive sub 
stances, They discuss increasing 
crop yields through use of atom- 
ic energy. | 

This conference showed how 
futile ig debate whether we are 
ahead of the Russians or they 
are ahead of us in developing 
atomic energy. All. great powers 
are working on the same scien- 
tific. principles ‘and advanced 
technology. But it does seem 
that the Soviet Union was earlier 
in great Concentration of atomic 
science on the development of 
regular and economic sources .of 
electrical power. 


Thus this conference heard a - 


report on years of uninterrupted 
and efficient operation of a 5,000 
kilowatt Soviet power plant. 

But it also heard that a hun- 
dred thousand kilowatt plant is 
scheduled for completion even 
before similar large plants may 
be ready in Britain and _ the 
U.S.A. 

This will also go down in his- 
tory as the conference which 
announced that the power of the 
mighty and dread hydrogen 
bomb can‘ and will be converted 
to peaceful purposes. This chal- 
lenge to use the same source and 
intensity of energy as. the sun 
itself put before the world in the 
Y-esidential address of the noted 
Indian physicst and president ol 
the conference Homi. Bhabha. 
He said ag a result of this de- 
velopment, present atomic en- 
ergy development will be re- 
a es SER . 


ie 


co, Be eR 


Soviet and other delegates to the Atoms for Peace Conference 


garded “as the primitive period 
of the atomic age.” He predicted 
a method will be found within 
two decades “for liberating fu- 
sion energy (as in H-bomb) in a 
controlled manner,” 


But the comment of scien- 
tists here indicated considerable 


alvance along these lines al- 
ready i. our country, Britain and 
the Soviet Union which will cut 
the time for the release of this 
hydrogen. energy long before 
twenty years, 


This conference in the sprawl- 
ing palace of nations with an in- 
comparable view of Lake Leman 
and the Swiss and French Alps 
is not political; it is strictly scien- 
tific: But it is the same building 
where the Big Four achieved a 
turning point in improvement of 
international relations, And it 
cannot escape seeing the need 
for banning nuclear weapons if 
this great scientife boon is to be 
to useful to mankind. So it was 
appropriate when the president 
of the Swiss Confederation, Max 
Petitpierre, reealled at the open- 
ing of the conference the appeal 
of Albert Einstein: — 


“Our world is threatened with 
a crisis, the extent of which 
seems to have escaped those 
who have the power to take 
great decisions for good or evil. 
The unleashed power of the 
atom has changed everythin 
except otir way of thought an 
we are thus drifting towards an 
unprecedented disaster. A new 
way of thought‘is essential if hu- 
manity is to survive. To ‘avert 
this threat has become the most 
urgent problem’ of our time,” 


Masses of people everywhere 
understood this very thing. A 
new climate’in world affairs is a 
grand culmination of what peo- 
ple have ‘been demanding, peti- 
tioning, demonstrating for—ban- 
ning the bombs and war itself. 
The people's will for co-existence 
made itself known long before 
many statesmen heard the ap- 
peal. But Homi Bhabha put/the 
issue in his address. 


“A widespread atomic power 
industry in the world will neces- 
sitate an international society in 
which people everywhere whose 
wisdom. and whose action kas 
produced the Geneva spirit.” 


at Geneva examine a U, S. atomic reactur. 
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he Middie Who Picked the ‘Wrong’ Mother 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


BY NOW nearly every- 


one in the nation has heard 


“of ‘the midshipman who 


_. of the country, not. beca 


- +» 
. , 


ehose the “wrong” mother. 


ages in nearly every newspaper 
rt) ause~ he 
came out of the Merchant Ma- 


. * ee ry: 7 
y as , 
p tied es 4 . 4 ™ pe * je? 2 s . ng * ’ ye 


agp tee 
i ory, or Oo Fe 
his Rae. . 


their caps in the air. graduation 
day while young Landy stood 


grim, his hands at his sides, for 
it was known that. he was not 


to-receive his commission ‘in the 
Naval Reserve. 
This gifted youngster has 
crucified because, as the 
charge has it; “there isa con- 
tinuing association with persons 
who have a past history in’ the 
Communist Party.” In other 
words had‘ the man who is ex- 


pected to uphold the honor of, 


our nation on the seas de 


On the Inside : 


Labor 
Blasts 


Brownell 
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Millions Eager to 
Welcome Paul Robeson 
Pages 8 and * 


The Man-Made Moon 
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FL Executive Urges 
Push in 1956 Campaign 


By CARL-HIRSCH 


THE HISTORIC MERGER of the AFL-CIO drew a step closer to reality with the 
‘windup of a week of sessions here by the. American Federation of Labor. 
president George Meany came the word that there dre no Jon ger any barriers to the mer- 


“As of the morning of Dec. 
ifth he said, “the AFL. and CIO 


will be one.” 


"The AFL here cleared up a ser-| 


ies of unresolved problems con- 
nected with the coming merger as 
well as technically postponing its 
previously. scheduled August con- 
yention until Dec. 1-2. At that 
time, both the AFL and CIO will 
hold separate conventions in New 
York City, recéss, and then con- 
vene as the new merged organiza- 
tion. 


IN ITS sceuteace hem thin 
week, the AFL leaders. indicated 


some -of the new. . perspectives |- 


which stem from the merger. 
Highlighted here was the outlook 
for political action in 1956 by the 
merged AFL-CliO 

The AFL Executive Council 
—citéd the need for a mighty elec- 
tien effort of labor in 1956, the; 
AFL Executive. Council 1 
ed the “disappointing record” 
the 84th Congress and of the Head 
legislatures. 


Two. types of campaigns were 
listed for action at the precinct 
level during the coming months— 
registration and get-out-the-vote 
drives. “This- can. and must be 
done if. we hope .to preserve the 
gains made at the bargaining table 
from_ — wiped out by adverse 
. the AFL leaders stat- 
ed. a 


THE WEEK'S seSsions here left 
little doubt that the AFL-CIO will 
- take up a vast driye to organize 
the as one of its maj- 
or . AFL President 
George Meany said that this will 
be “one of the first items of busi- 
NCSS "belors the ‘merged organiza- 
tion,” | 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 


CHICAGO. 
From AFL 


* Nee 805 soley texts Wd WoR-~00 1 HEAR 
EiGuty FIVE FROM MISsissiPA >" 


< ole 
AFL Assailed Runaways 


' AFL Withholds OK of Fur Merger |‘ 


A apecial slocibete for officers of the Furriers Joint Council in 
New York was ordered by the Amalgamated Meat Cutters Union 
as the AFL Executive Council continued to withhold its approva 


of the Fur-Amalgamated merger. 
Eleven leaders of the present 


by the Amalgamated to meet the “anti-Communist” demands of 


George Meany, AFL president. 


He said that the AFL unions! 
had not yet gone as far as the CIO! 
in setting up a special fund for or- j 

nizing in specific areas and in- 

ustries. But he gave newsmen as- 
gurances that “the AFL will do as 
well as the CIO in, the fieki of or- 
ganizing,. 

The conference of AFL re 
leaders ed up the fact that! 
there be many strugglés over 


ot of policy within the new 
tion. Many questions were 


The Fur Council was ‘placed 


gamated, and Abe Feinglass, director of its Fur & Leather Dept., 
was named trustee. The new elections are scheduled to ‘be held 


‘before Sept. 1. 
The AFL Executive Council 
at its next meeting in October. 


removed when they refused to comply. 


CHICAGO, 


Council were forced out of office 
Eight resigned and three were 


“sick” on one: 


@ Cadi’ ‘Wins 


° Alabama RR Workers ca Sick’ 


ieerdeses; a wage re-opener 

or te expedite ger — hou 
ma to 

ances; and yee aap of the 
firm's cates enn pen- 
sion program which will pay a 
minimum of $125 a mon ws 
cluding basic social security 
fits. Cases of workers fired eet 
ing the strike. will go to arbitra- 
tion -afid all court cases are with- 
drawn. Victory was made pos- 
sible by the solid unity of virtu- 


ally every union in the area. 
* 


DISMISSAL of a signal fore- 
man by the Louisville and Nash- 
ville: railroad made ‘some 2,500 
union employees in Alabama 


home for 24 hours in Birming- 
ham, Montgomery and several 
other cities until the worker, G, 
B. Williamson, was reinstated. 
‘The action tied up rail services 
in the state. . 
* ; 
SEVERAL thousand members 


a the Lumber and Sawmill 


‘Workers Union’ (AFL) are now 
back at work at five plants of 
the M & M Woodworking Corp- 
oration in Oregon and California 


after a month-long strike. But 


union crews at two Fir-Tex Co. 
mills at St. Helens on the lower 
Columbia River were still on the 
bricks in a dispute hatt started 
April 1. M.& M strike began 
when the company refused—to 
renew the old contract without 
ee a number of benefits 
won. Settlement came 

when es ‘men returned to work 
pending negotiation. directed by 
the U. §S. conciliation service. 


Fir-Tex workers were forced out 


when the firm refused to pay 


3, They stayed - 


the-geven and one-half cen : ag 
ike a he eine 


ly raise’ estab 


try pattern fol 
mers § 
A CONTRACT which bidigs 
Todd Shipyard Co.. pay level in 
cou gre other east coast ship- 
will bring a 15-cent an 
a Boost for 4,200 workers. 
The pact covers Todd’s. Hobo- 
ken and Brooklyn plants. John 
Grogan, president of the CIO 
International. Union of Marine 
and Shipbuilding Workers, who 
is also mayor of Hobot:en, head- 
ed the union negotiating com- 
mittee. f 
FIVE DAYS of effort on the 
part of federal labor mediators 
to find a solution te the Kohler 
Co. . strike .ended Aug. 2 
when management representa- | 
tives walked out on talks with 
the CIO-UAW. The Wisconsin 
company, which makes »lumb- 
ing fixtures has been staggerin 
along using scab labor since April 


1954. 
* 


GUNFIRE ba REI the city 
transit strike in Little Rock on 
the night of Aug. 1 as armed 
guards employed by the Capi- 
tal City Transit Co. to guard 
scab drivers exchanged shots 
in the dark with unknown assail- 
ants. The city transit system has 
been closed by strike of AFL 
motor coach employees for six 


weeks. 
* 


THE SHOW may not go on in 

- Boston this coming season un- 
less agreement is reached be- 
tween theatre management and 
members of the AFL musicians 
union. Affected. are musical 
shows, operas and ballets. 
Straight dramatic productions are 
not affected. The union is seek- 
ing a scale of $120 a week for 
ali musicians, while management 


offers s $117. 


under receivership by the Amal- 


said it would act on the merger 


A 


CP Meet Says End 
Cold War.at Home | 


SEVENTY-SIX. LEADERS. of ‘the Communist Party 
from 27 states held a national conference last week whic 
urged the nation to end “the cold war at home—the war 


Labor, ADA, NAACP Estimate Congress Session 


being raised here oyer*such mat- 
ters. as jurisdictino, the continuing 
raids, the lack of sufficient demo-' 
cratic forms within’ the merged or- 
ganization. The International Typ- 
Ographical Union, for example, 
sought to cut down the power of 
the AFL Executive Council se that' 
‘it carr expél member organizations 
~ v for non-payment of dues. 

gs withi n organ-| 
ied phy particularly the Negro 
workers, have raised serious ques- 
tions about the policy of the merg- 
ed federation. 


bir - MEANY indicated hieve that such: 
) ae had compelled the AFL- 
‘CIQ_to plan on setting up a civil 


rights ‘committee - which would|' 


lead ‘the fight against discrimina-| 


: federation. “We in the AFL have 
never before had a civil rights 
committee,” said Meany. “On that 
point, we are now taking up the 
te method.” 
AFL sessions here foresha- 
‘dowed the power of the new meg-| 
ced federation in fighting on many} 
economic fronts. This new giant, 
’ begining its clr drive 
with WS ec gam intends 
. } as run- 


: mates was. negative. 


They Say the 84th Flunked’ 


By ERIK BERT 


LEADERS OF THE two big 


week found some small advances 
to record but their overall. esti- 


The AFL. Executive ‘Council 
meeting in Chicago, summed up 
its. estimate as “generally dito- 
pointing.” : 

it cited Cecnaiaa? failures in 
federal aid to education, amending, 


the - Taft-Hartley Act, social se-| 


curity liberalization,- income tax 
reductions, public housing. and 
road building. 


to act.on civil rights, 


us Ibo ttoen Gen te a areal ne 
gas steal, and the failures an school charac 
construction, taxes oe Taft-. ee é 


Hartley.> |: ) 


<* 


ON BEHALF of the NAACP, : 


Washington bureau, condemned |ahi 
Congress’ failure to take any ac-|y 
tion on nearly 100 civil rights bills. 7 
_ Americans’ for ‘Democratic’ Ac-'b: 


_ the continued rik level of] 
S unemployment in acd of the. on 


oi 


(ei see ao: — 


| way to matching the do-nothing. 


Walter Reuther, president of the lo ] , 
tion “both inside aid oitside the| O°’. agen gh ded mp one lie 


WASHINGTON. 


labor federations, of the National Association for the’ 
Advancement of Colored People, pe of the liberal Americans for Democratic Action (The. 
have all given the first session of the 84th Congress a failing mark. Labor spokesmen last, 


tion said that the first session put 
the 84th Congress “well on_ its 


80th Congress.” | : 

Both the AFL and the CIO. wel- 
comed the passage of the $1 min- 
imum wage, against the Adminis- 


the 
the White House” 
stacles created by Administration | 
forces.” The mean omg | he 


taday.Tid winssiiends i? Stillgras: vdcoshaneesihillieabe Sa flares - :autbeaaticon Tan 


{rq edt. aveds zofiar 060 1 


mtnmor awe iwbhas wed ry har G8) se 


on domestic issues. Reuther cited | 
oe 


“absence of. 
and 


2. expusé «that 
Hj 


against civil — whieh»: is 
| largely a of the internationa 
lcold i 

The conference hailed the meet- 
ing “at the summitt” in Geneva 
as the inning of a new era 
lin the relations between East and 
West ” but simultaneously warned 


ithat it's realization hinges. upon 


“the mass pressure and 


greatest 
direct influence of the people.” 
text of the conference's rés- 


‘olution on: Geneva appeared in 


Hast cae Worker.) 

“In order to implement “the 
‘Geneva conference” Claude Light- 
foot, Tilinois' Communist Negro 
fleader , “the fimes eall for 
ja national crasade which ‘will de- 
{mand not only an end: to the cold 
| far. but also te the cold 
“| wat at home—the war against civil 


| liberties which is largely a product 


of. a international cold war.” 
The: primary objective the ‘con- 


 bedeeaint set was to set jn motion 


1a) gens 


s a 


“t- : 
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ILLINOIS 


In Illinois 
ie CHICAGO. —.A campaign on| 
“the Neléon case” has been initiated 
by go rte Commi vy End 
ttee to 
Sedition Laws. 
In addition te Steve Nelson of 
Pittsburgh, Seale are a score of peo- 


ple currently threatened with im- 
orp — = state. sedition 


and syndicalism 
The test a come before the 
U..S. Su Court, where the 
state of lvania and a num- 
‘ber of states are challenging the 
decision of the Pennsylvania Su- 
preme. Court invalidating the use 
of such a law in the Nelson case. 
Illinois is one of the states which 
has joined in the effort to reverse 
the Nelson. victory. The newly- 
formed ‘Chicago group urged that 
messages be sent to Gov. William 
G. Stratton and Illinois Attorney 
General Latham Castle in Spring- 
field, demanding that Illinois with- 
draw from: the appeal. © 
The committee is currently shar- 
ing the offices of the Civil Rights 
Congress at 189 W. Madison St. 


Press State, Gty Ban on 
Hospital Discrimination 


take 
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jicagoans Urge 
Welcome for Soviet Farm | 


CHICAGO.—The return to Chi-|to attend an agricultural exhibit. } CHICAGO. The ‘easing 
Soe ting 12-man Soviet: farm|Then they are to return on Tues-| world tensions this week opened 
this week climaxed ajday, Aug. 16, for their last day in|mew demands here for the banning 
seat gape oe marked new ad-|Chicago ‘before leaving for Cali-|of atomic weapons. A cam on|¢é 
vances toward world peace and fornia. this issue was renewed the 
toward improved relations between} During their stay here, they willfevents in Chicago aud elsewhere) 
the U. S. and the Sdviet Union. |be greeted by Mayor Daley; will| marking the tenth anniversary of 
Chicagoans prepared a lavish |attend functions by such organiza-|the bombing of Hiroshima. 
welcome for the visitors who are/tions as the American Farm Bu- ns Rexford G. Tugwell, Univer-|¥ 
spending almost four full days in'reau Federation and will be the| sit Chicago politjeal scientist, 
and around the city. ‘guests of big corporations includ- : we ey for “a reversal in the sec- 
They were returning here after|ing International Harvester and pa Am following Hiroshima of 
four weeks of touring’the Midwest |the big packers. A. district leader | the trend toward war and the use 
farm re . The warm welcome|of the CIO United Packinghouse| of a weapons of genocide.” 
which they “received everywhere Workers. also said the visitors He spoke’ at a dramatic rally 
on this tour helped. to. ease cold|would be invited to the union. ak Retiedad on ta an C. 
war tensions. This trip became an | headquarters. ‘campus at ge site whens the fieeth™ 
important part of the’ period of| Charles B. Schuman, president ‘successful experiments in nuclear| 
the Geneva conference and other|of the conservative Farm I fsecion allies veloped. 
cho which cose the ‘way to|last ays ee for ex e 
worid agreemetns, East-West inter-|trade of farm uce between the) yur Jt in de lent for} 
change and eee. sae and the USSR. He-said that peace were tan im pulpits|N 
THE SOVIET delegation, tour- | world Oe ee iia a Bere 9 
"jing through packing and farm Y 


- 


of hydrogen bombs, and ask each 
of your congregation to 


; to President amg ing ed 
at he and uF 


hope 

the other great pow- 

achieved so much in their 

in —— a will Sa a 

very effort to bring about 

world por da outlaw atomic 

- hydrogen bombs, and settle © 

all disputes through peaceful ne- 
gotiations.” 

Members . of 


Friends Service 
Saturday paraded:. through the 
Hyde Park community carrying 

1 Panis called for the banning 


ns. * 
THIS preceded the meeting on 
ats and’ 56th Street, where Dr. 
ye and Dr. Harold’C. Urey, 
| prize chemist, spoke in _ 
lof the rain. 

Dr. Urey. told the group ‘that 
“with the capacity of modern 
wea to. destroy all life on 
earth, there is no alternative to 
peace.” | 

“We must study the methods of 
settling disputes by other means 
than war,” he declared. 

Dr. Tugwell discussed the after- 
imath of Hiroshima. “The commit- — 
ment of this: nation to unhesitating 
use of genocidal means to end a- 
conflict was to torment interna- 
tional relations from that time on,” 
he .said, “The U. S. would be 
hencefgrth regarded as a ‘trigger- 
happy nation.’ 

He declared that “our trusting 
the atom-bomb to the military was 
a dreadful mistake,” and urged 
that in this second ‘decade follow- 
ing Hiroshima the world must be- 
jcome aware that “the resort to 
fore has now become ob:olete.” 


Tell Lightfoot Story 
At Billiken Parade 


| 


the American 
Committee last 


would contribute to’ 


peace. 
The tour of “the Soviet group. lita memorial services. 
“jequipment plants here, will Rejhere and of a similar American} t. hi ot 

Jollowing a schedule - crowded farm delegation through the Soviet Eleven Chicago-area churchmen 
with many types of activities.|Union has already opened the way and educators joimed in a sey et 
They will make. a brief visit on|for more such interchange be- Ped ke oe pli gr. loom 
_Monday to East Lansing, Michigan | tween visiting groups. Sodihe de abether whens’ ak ou 


time or for any reasons. The} 
statement, issued by the American} 
Friends Service Committee, urged 
that this ban on atomic weapons: 
“become the basis of national 
policy.” 

Signers of the statement in this 
area were: 

Dr. Harold A. Bosley of . the 
First Methodist Church of Evan-} 
ston; Dr. Harold L. Bowman of) 
steps: : bev First ae vaabgeg* pire of 

| cago; the Rev u ur- 
1—See your own alderman and'hon, director of the Methodist |' 
get him committed to vote for the/Student Foundation at Northwest- 


Harvey-Campbell Ordinance im ern University; Dr. William J. 


committee and when it comes be- | Faulkner of Park Manor Congre- 


igational Church; Rabbi David! 
tae the full City Council for *¢. uhart, ‘presiding rabbi. of the} 
vote, 


Bet Din, leading body. of conser- 
2—Send messages to Mayor 


vative Jewry. 
Richard D. Daley and urge him to} Also Dr. Harris Franklia Rall, |. CHICAGO—Thousands who at- 
throw his full support behind the 


professor emeritus ef Garrett Bib- pated the annual Billiken Parade 
ordinanee. 


The council includes the fel-| to ‘the following 


representa- 


CHICAGO.—A_ statewide drive 
was being launched this week to lowing organization 
“get after those hospitals which’ tives: 
violate the state law by discriminat-| Dy, James Lowell Hall, presi- 
ing against Negroes.” dent of the Cook County Physi- 

The campaign was decided .on|cians Organization; Ralph: Robin- 
by a state executive committee /son, representing the Cook Count 
meeting ‘of the National Associa-/CIO Industrial Union Council; 
tion for the ..Advancement of}/Dr. ‘Quentin’ Young of the Com- 
Colored People last Saturday at/mittee to End Disérimination in| 
the Washington Park YMCA. . |Chicago . Medical peoations: 

State president Billy’ Jones of|Gerald D. Bullock, esenting| 
East St. Louis announced plans'the Chicago Chapter of the Na- 
to secure. “effective’ enforcement” |tional Association. for the Ad- 
of the new state law which denies|vancement of . Colored People; 
tax exemptions though those hos- Charles Hayes, district director of. 
pitals which practice any form of| Workers; A. L. Foster, executive 


‘Jimcrow. the ClO United ~Packinghouse 


| groups 


lical Institute, Evanston; the Rev.!on the South Side last Saturday 
W. Harold Rew, executive seere- leached the story of “what hap- 
tary of the Church of the Brethern!pened to one Billiken,” Claude 
'Service-Commission, Elgin; Paul A. Lightfoot, ‘the Illinois Communist 
'Sebilpp, Northwestern University , leader who is appealing his- con- 
professor of philosophy; Dr. Rock-|viction under the Smith Act. 

Leaflets were issued by the 


* 


THE council also urged that 
incidents of discrimination in the” 
hospitals be reported so that ac- 
tion can be taken. Such incidents 


| 


He said’ that the campaign director of the Chieago Negro 


were also be sought in connection 


would be stepped up in October;Chamber of Commerce. 
when the r tatives of some; __ * 
50 NAACP bianches in the state) THE proposéd ordinance 


i state law. 


with test cases under the new 


Said Dr. Herbert Lerner of the’ 
Committee to End Discrimination) 


meet for rhe annual convention. | «oy Jd go beyond the new state 
* law in directly outlawing discrim- i 


_ THE | ae inatory practices. The state law 
drive to root out hospita nl | requires proof in court of discrim- 


eeere Bae Sere resin eh rt ‘| ination before the tax exemption. 
A wide range of organizations| hers be taken away from & hos- 
here have pooled their efforts to pita 

passage of the Harvey-' Although the oe Na, 
Cass bell. Ordinance which spe-| pel ordinance has been approved. 


cifiecll outlaws. diseri ti y a City Council subcommittee, 
Chicago hospitals _— iN int, is still being held up before the 


: Health and Judiciary Committees. 

Dr. Arthur G. alts, who eft of the Coordinating Council is ‘de- 

we ‘manding open hearings and quick 

approval so that the measure can 

come before the City Council as 
a. whole. 


ok Wd ie eae ok ts 


‘hospitals. es 


Probe Dixon-Yates 


in Chicago Medical Institutions: | 
“We as many such cases as 
possible so we can start legal ac- 
tion and show that we really mean 
ger uee 


r. John C. Troxel, castident: 
of 7 Board of Directors of Previ- 
dent aes urged the broadest 
unity of organizations around “the 
moral. issue of discrimination in 


Demands D of J 


Harvey-Camphbell ordinance is “a, 
. guarantee that the new state law 
‘called on Chicago citizens and. 


The Coordillating Counci ! 


WASHINCT ON. — Sen. 
Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn) called on 
|the Justice Department today to 
determine immediately whether 


any laws were violated in the sign-| 


: 


am ane a women’s program. 

Sine the ‘ifternoon, The adult. 
am. will be | emented by 

from the Ford Founda- 

| tion’s Educational Radio and Tele- 


| Until such determination is made, 


ing of the Dixon-Yates contract. 


he said in a letter to Attorney Gen- 
eral Herbert Brownell, Jr., the: gov-. 


ermment should refuse to recognize | 
Y¥| Dixon-Yates claims for compensa: |. 


— 


vision Centex, as well as films. 
is a! Work is) bring completed on = 
- by new Channel-11 studios located-in 
{| the east wing of the Museum of; 
: Science and ustry. 
call fr a. regula ‘The directors of WITW issued 
t schedule from 4 Pi ath cacpestangeoe sw. ar oad 
. e any suggestions and hear- 


psn te Id of educational TV. 


one interested in work-|. 
— asked that io aoa Ie be| m 


OR gg te ee 
~ 


‘ee : 
— 


iwell Smith, professor at Garrett. 


Evanston psychologi 
Wesley M. Westerberg, president 
of Kendall ora Evanston. 


n | American ee Crusade. to 100) 


'The letter signed by APC eco- 
Chairmen Rev. 
land Prof. Robert Morss Levett, | 
dechred: 


| police” was hurled at Cov. 


Biblical Institute; Frances Smith, 
the. Rev. 


f; 


PEACE sermons here were also! 
spurred by a. letter from. the 


and rabbis. im Chieagp. | your 


m inisters 


Joseph M. Evans 


“We urge you to devote one of|Li 


yeur sermons to 


expressing 
abhorrence of - civilized Note Rtomsheteas 
oe ee a eee vail eine he be dropped. 


| Lightfoot Defense Committee to 
the record. crowd that turned~out 
for the huge affair sponsored each 
year by the Chicago Defender. 
The leaflet told the Chicago 
leader, once a member of the Bud 
Billiken South Side children’s or- 
‘ganization himself, whe “shared 
hope of happiness fer all and 
far’ 95 ‘sends tried tus borat % do 
something to help bring it about.” 
Fhe defense committee ealled 
for aid in carrying threugh the 
‘appeal and urged’ de- 
the mands to bé made to President 
that the gait 2 


Gov. Stratton Hit 


a 
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DANVILLE, fil. —The accusa- 
tion of “strikebreaking by 
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ny 675 GE workers 
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leat ‘meds owe on AAOM ABT 


week by the National Associa- 
‘tion for the Advancement of 
Colored People. 

An NAACP delegation laid 
out for the mayor a series of 
11 steps which .they said must 
be taken at once. 

Russell Lasley, CIO United 
Packinghouse Workers union 
vice-president who was a mem- 
ber of the delegation, told the 
mayor: “Negroes felt that after 
you were elected, you would do 
something about Trumbull Park. 


14-Cent Boost Wonat jr, \\\\ 


KY 
Buoy, wining une 


from the six people in ng 60 
m 5 
tion, promised the group that 
Trumbull situation “will be 
solved.” “He said that he has 
asked a special . commission 
which he appointed to “find a 
formula for an eventual solu- 


The delegation indicated that 
they were not satisfied with the 
mayors answers. Willoughby 
Abner, chairman of the Chicago 
NAACP executive board, de- 
clared later that the mayor had 
given assurances, but that “there 
was nothing yet that could sink 


dele- , 


y Act on 


your teeth into.” 


4 Included among the demands 
.made by the NAACP were s 


to be taken by the city 
tration and the police to ensure 
for the Negro families in the 
project “complete mobility” in 
using the streets, the park, the 
shopping centers, the public 
transportation, without harm. 

MAYOR Daley told the delega- 
tion that he was under pressure 
from the mobsters and that the 
heads of the South Deering Im- 
provement Association had come 
to him with the demand that he 
“put the Negroes out.” 

“As long as I am mayor, that 
will not happen,” he told the 


AllPacking Companies 


CHICAGO—With a 14-cent 
wage victory in their pockets, 
the AFL CIO packinghouse 
workers were already preparing 
this week for the bigger de- 
mands which will be presented 
next year when the full con- 
tracts open. 

The last of the big packers 
and many of the small “inde- 
pendents” this week sigaed the 
“pattern” wage boost. The 14- 
cents across board was seen 
_ as a-major advance, considering 
that the contracts could be re- 
opened only on the matter of 
wages. 

The settlement came almost 
unexpectedly. However, union 
leaders explained this week that 
the companies_were confronted 
with numerous. signs of the 


workers’ strength and of the 
fact that they meant business. 
* 


THE CIO. United _Packing- 
house Workers in- fact went 
through with a special econven- 
tion which was called here last 
Monday mainly for the purpose 
of setting up a permanent strike 
fund. ~ 

Prior to the settlement, the 
_packinghouse unions had ‘also 
begun taking a strike vote and 
had in many ways begun. prep- 
arations for strike action. ? 

The companies were also con- 
fronted this year with the un- 
precedented unity of the CIO 
United Packinghouse Workew 
and the AFL Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters. These two unions 
not only stood shoulder-to-shoul- 


der in. negotiations, but have 
been preparing for a merger. 

UPWA leaders this week. in- 
dicated that the union’s full 
strength will now be thrown 
into the effort to win the long 
drawn-out sugar strikes in Loui- 
siana and the Colonial Provision 
strike in Boston. 

The union also began early 
preparations for the 1956 con- 
tract struggle in which the pack- 
inghouse workers will be out to 
win some “guarantees against 
automation and layoffs. 

The two unions insisted on 
an across-the-board wage set- 
tlement this year, although the 
companies had offered a deal 
which would have differentiated 
between the higher and lower- 
paid workers. 


98% Vote for Strike 
At Harvester Aug. 24 


“ CHICAG O.—International 
Harvester, the tough “hold-out” 
of the farm equipment industry, 


was confronted this week with a 
98 percent strike vote of some 


50,000 Harvester workers in the_ 


Deere, Caterpillar 


Workers Win Gains 


MOLINE, Ill.—Pressing for-- 


.ward a series of contract victor- 


ies in the farm implement in- | 


dustry, the UAW-CIO reported 
on gains in the new contracts 
ratified this week at the Cater- 
pillar and John Deere plants. 


The so-called GM-Ford for~- 


mula was the basis for these 
agreements... However, the un- 
ion announced that it had won 
some added improvements — at 
Caterpillar and even more gains 
were added at Deere. — 

The settlements were won 
after a four-day strike at the 
Peoria Caterpillar plant and a 
~ week-long strike at the eight 
Deere plants in the Quad-Cities 
-- and in Iowa. | 


Peoria Caterpillar 


chains, the workers also won 
the full union shop. At Deere, 
the 12,500 workers won an ad- 
ditional paid holiday, improve- 
ments in health insurance, triple 
pay for work on_ holidays. 
Greathouse said the grievance 
procedure had also been im- 
proved, | 
* 

WAGE § increases won for 
skilled workers at Deere - put 
them on a par with the skilled 
tradesmen in the auto plants. 
A new piecework system at 
Deere was considered experi- 
mental by many of the .workers. 
They raised doubts as to 
whether jobs would be safe- 


guarded under the new higher 


work standards which have been 
set. 


As a result of the militant 


struggle of the Deere workers 
for the 


new contract, the coms 


was also forced to with- 


weakening the contract. : 

Fhe 18,000 workers at the 
- plant © also 
won pension and health benefit 


improvements, as well as gains: 
for skilled workers and a 12. 


UAW-CIO locals. 


With negotiations still going 
on in Chicago, the union made 
it clear that they were ready to 
walk out on Aug. 24, if neces- 
sary. 

While the union is demanding 
“the Ford-GM -formula,” there 
are also a number of additional 
demands considered’ just as im- 
portant. Key issues include pro- 
tection against speedup and 
against wage-cutting for both 
piece-workers and day workers. 


Pressure from the workers is 
expected to develop this week 
as the plants reopen and the 
Harvester employes return from 
a. two-week vacation. 

7 

ADDED impetus was given 
the union by the settlements 
won in the Deere and Caterpillar 


farm equipment plants, ‘where 


contracts expired August I. 
THE UAW-CIO’S position at 
Harvester has been  vastty 
strengthened by the merger of 
almost all the IHC workers into 
one union and by the high de- 
gree of militancy and unity 
shown in the overwhelming 
Leonard Woodcock, «UAW- 
CIO vice-president in charge of 


the farm equipment négotiations, - 

said that the union's sears is ~ 

wl i much more powerful throughout 
w. some of its demands for _ the industry. i doe 


ag Hayes, 


Ange nBrrrniggans 7 By wnees 
situation, m not 
of what's been , 
director, told the iter that 
many Organizations oughout 
the ‘ity and across the nation 
were y concerned that the 
T outrage has already 
gone on for two full years with- 
out any effective steps by the 


. <, 
— 


iw 
s 
ek 
inet, 


aera the. foal saab, yo 
you 
yourself will have to act,” Hayes 


PWA dig-- told the mayor, 


Bm the dele toa were 
ne Dago,-Gérald Bullock, 
chairman ae the NAACP. leg- 


islative committee, Frank B 


a Negro resident at T 
Park Homes and: one of the 


leaders of the project families, 
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" AFL Paper Reports on Beginnings of 


‘Boom’ for Soderstrom for U.S. Senate 
CHICAGO.—The Federation News reported this week on the 
beginnings of what may become a “boom” to support Reuben G. 
Soderstrom, president of the Illinois State Federation of Labor, in 
the race for U, S. Senator next year. ) 
Soderstrom is a former state legislator and has for many years 
devoted himself mainly to the legislative activities of the state AFL 


in Springfield and in Washington. 


According to the Chicago AFL paper, the first proposal that 
Soderstrom enter the Senate race came from. Painters Local 637. 
In a letter to Soderstrom, the local declared that the incumbent, 
Republican Sen, Everett M. Dirksen, “has acted against the best 
interests of labor and the people of the state.” — 

The letter added that “labor and the people need a nian of 
your integrity, statesmanship and devotion to champion a truly 


Hiberal program in the highest legislative body in the nation.” 


‘3 7 


JS 


Defeat Dirksen!’ 


Called No. 1 Job. 


CHICAGO.—“Labor must see 
to it that Everett M. Dirksen. 
does not return to the U. S. 
Senate.” 


That objective was’ singled 
out for pro-labor Illinois voters 
this week by Gene Larsen, Mid- 
west area Setetns ‘of the AFL 
Labors Leagué for Political 
Education. 


Larsen called for the defeat 
of the arch-reactionary Repub- 
lican senator in a series of talks 
before local AFL groups in the 
state. One of these sessions was 
in Danville, Illinois, where la- 
bor unity in the field of political 
action hes progressed to the 
point where they have a joint 
AFL-CIO Labor's League. for 
Political Education. 


Larsen cited Dirksen'’s voting 
record in the U. S. Senate for a 
seven-year period, showing that 
Dirksen voted against labor on 
all 13 key issues set up by the 
AFL as a test. 

* 

THE McCarthyite senator 
heads the Illinois Republican 
delegation in Congress, includ- 
ing 13 COP members of the 
House, 

An analysis.of the voting dur- 
ing the recently-adjou con- 
gressional session, showed that 
this entire Republican group 
voted consistently against labor 
and the people. : 

‘ On two important test votes, 
the Illinois congressmen split 
along party lines. In the vote 
on the $20 income tax relief, the 
Illinois Republicans all opposed 
the cut, while the Democrats 
were all for it. On the bill for 
35,000 public housing units, the 
Illinois a agrentrus were again 
unanimous 

Democrats vo 7 


begin immediately in 
e cited labor's stake in com- 


reversing the anti-labor trend 
which set-in during the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

“The House of Labor is being 
torn déwn board-by-board - by 
the’ representatives of big busi- 


ness on the’-National Labor Re- © 


lations Board who are using and 
twisting the Taft-Hartley Act to 
make our destruction more 


speedy, the LLPE leader stated, 
* 


WITH the election cam- 
paigns actually getting under 
way early next -year, Larsen 
stressed the steps which labor 
should be taking now. He em- 
phasized- the raising of the $1- 
per-member political action fund. 


He declared that two cents a 


week “is not too much to ask te 
provide a program that can safe- 
guard the survival of the organi- 
zations which protect the work- 
ers’ wages, hours and working 
conditions,” 

“We are the custodians of a 
labor movement built on the 
sacrifices of people who gave 
everything including their lives,” 
Larsen said, “We can not allow 
sive hengoere 3 to be ee down 

y the attac through . ngress 
and the state. legislatures.” 


ed, while the | 7 
‘solidly for it, cee 


School Board Drops 


Witchhunt Quiz 


CHICAGO—The Board of 
Education . this week 
a tch-hunting questionnaire 
which it had “planned to require 
of new applicants for t ng 


LARSEN urged that labor in = -oh Cray, 
weparing for the 1956 elections. - 
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~ Gurley Flynn Book 
~ To DW Subscribers 


An acquaintance of ours—with no particular political bent 
—works in the office of a conservative union in a western city. 


“When I first came, ot work there,” he told us recently, “I 
was amazed to find the big shots starting their day by carefully 
seanning the Daily Worker. They don’t do this just once in a 
while. They do it every day!” 

i Another acquaintance used to commute regularly into New 
York on the same train as. the late Captain Patterson, publisher 
of the Daily News. He tells us this: . 

“His secretary would sit next to him with a pile of the 

“morning papers,-which she handed to him one by one. The 
Daily Worker, we noticed was always on top of the pile.” 
) We're telling you about this use it illustrates, that 
despite the Daily Worker's small circulation, it is a powerful 
influence in the land. It represents a potent political viewpoint 
in our national life—the viewpoint of the American Left. 

Certainly, it is a viewpoint which American progressives 
and militant unionists need to follow and know at least as 
closely as the propagandists and agents of reaction. 

But, you will say, we can get it in The Worker. You cer- 
tainly can! But the fact is that history is moving extremely 
rapidly today, and there is much that cannot be crammed into 
a weekly paper. You also need the daily paper to follow these 
historic, exciting events, _ i | 

We Bee ie you now if you are not a Daily Worker 
reader but su to The Worker, that you add a Daily Werk- 
g, the 
struggle for peace at a crucial stage, the great merger of labor 
about to take place, and numerous other fast-moving develop- 
ments, this is the time to get the Daily Worker, too. 

We will-make a gift to every Worker reader who subscribes 
to the Daily Worker for a year. A great book is about to be 
published, the autobiography of Elizabeth Gurley Flynn. 

Miss Flynn became active in the labor movement at 15. 
She has just “celebrated” her 65th birthday in jail. In the half 
century, she has been in the middle of many of the most stir- 
ring labor struggles in our history..And there are few in Amer- 
ican life today who can match her in telling a story.. Her auto- 
are yw “I Speak My Own Piece: The. Story of the Rebel 
Girl,” ” be pu lished soon after Labor Day, will be eagerly 
sought after by every progressive and militant unionist. 

Now here's the gift: A FREE copy of Miss Flynn’s auto- 
biography to everyone who subscribes (or renews a sub) for a 
year to the Daily Worker. : 

Fill out the Daily Worker sub blank on Page 11. Write in 
_ Flynn's book, if that’s what you want, under the premium 
offer. 
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GENEVA. 


_IF COLD WAR started with the bombing of Nagasaki and Hiro- 


shima, the Atoms for Peace 
which is melting icy interna 


partment said—as reported 
in Professor Blacket’s book, 


Fear, War and the Bomb— 


Dropping atom bombs on Jap- 
anese cities was the “legitimate 
exercise of power politics” in 
order to achieve “a decisive 
balance of power over Russia.” 


Today seventy - six-year old 
German professor Otto Hahn 
who first split the atom in 1938 
ebserves how Russians and 
Americans swap scientific infor- 
mation here and says: 


“That is the hopeful thing 
about this conference—that it 
will help bring to an end the 
cold war and ft aside the ter- 
rible danger of world war.” 


There are about twelve hun- 
dred _ scientists from  seventy- 
two countries here and they are 
just like ordinary people—they 
are. happy about. Russians and 
Americans getting along together 
as friends. 

Daily Europeans are reading 
how enthusiastic Americans are 
about the Soviet farm~visit and 
how suggestions .are pouring in 
for Bev wider contacts and 
exchanges. Well, here Americans 
are reporting on details of boil- 
ing water power reactors and 
Soviets are giving details on 
their first atomic power station. 

British and. American scien- 
tists are sitting and chattin 
with Professor Leopold Infeld, 
head of the Polish delegation. 

Reports of British, American 
and . Soviet scientists tell how 
atomic energy will mark a gi- 
gantic advance as a source of 


industrial and domestic power. 


They give details of cancer 
treatment with radioactive sub- 
stances. They Aliscuss increasing 
crop yields through use of atom- 
ic energy. 

This conference showed how 
futile is debate whether we are 
ahead of the Russians or they 
are ahead of us in developing 
atomic energy, All great powers 
are working on same scien- 
tific principles. and advanced 
technology. But it does seem 
that the Soviet Union was earlier 
in great concentration of atomic 
science on the development of 
regular and economic sources of 
electrical power. 

Thus this conference heard a 
report on years of uninterrupted 
and efficient operation of a 5,000 
kilowatt Soviet power plant. 

But it also heard that a hun- 
dred thousand kilowatt plant is 
scheduled for completion even 
before similar large plants may 
be ready. in Britain and the 
US.A. | 

This will also go down in his- 
tory as the conference which 
announced that the power of the 
mighty and dient: hydrogen 
bomb can and will be converted 
to peaceful purposes. This chal- 


Jenge to use the same source and 


intensity of energy as the sun 
itself put before the world in the 
Y -esidential address of the noted 
Indian physicst and president of 
the conference Homi Bhabha. 
He said as a*result of this de- 
velopment, presént atomic en- 
ergy development. will be re- 


ence shows a new Geneva spirit 
tensions. Ten years ago our War De- 


garded “as the primitive period 
of the atomic age.” He predicted 
a method will be found -within 
two decades “for liberating fu- 
sion energy (as in H-bomb) in a 
controlled manner,” 


But the comment of scien- 
tists here indicated considerable 


a‘lvance along these lines al- 
ready i . our country, Britain and 
the Soviet Union which will cut 
the’ time for the release of this 
hydrogen energy long before 
twenty years. 

This conference in the spraw]- 
ing palace of nations with an-in- 
comparable view of Lake Leman 
and the Swiss and French Alps 
is not political; it is strictly scien- 
tific. But it is the same building 
where the Big. Four achieved a 
turning point in improvement of 
international relations, And_ it 
cannot escape seeing the need 
for banning nuclear weapons if 
this great scientifce boon is to be 
to useful to mankind. So it was 
appropriate when_the president 
of the Swiss Confederation, Max 
Petitpierre, recalled at the open- 
ing of the conference the appeal 
of Albert Einstein: 


“Our world is threatened with 
a crisis, the extent of which 
seems to have escaped those 
who have the power to take 
great decisions for good or evil. 
The unleashed power of the 
atom -has changed everything 
except our way of thought ard 
we are thus drifting towards an 
unprecedented disaster. A new 
way of thought is essential if hu- 
manity is to survive. To avert 
this threat has become the most 
urgent problem. of our time.” 


Masses of people everywhere 
understood this very thing: A 
new climate in world affairs is a 
grand culmination of what peo- 
ple have been demanding, peti- 
tioning, demonstrating rh 
ning the bombs and war itself. 
The people's will for co-existence 
made itself known long before 
many statesmen heard the ap- 
peal. But Homi Bhabha put the 
issue in his address. 


“A widespread atomic power 
industry in the world will neces- 
sitate an international society in 
which people everywhere whose 
wisdom and whose action has 
produced the Geneva spirit.” 


; . 
>» 


ASSIGNMENT: U.S.A. On the Inside | | 
The Middie Who Picked the ‘Wrong’ Mother ‘*" 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


‘BY NOW nearly every- 
one in the nation has heard 


to receive his commission in the 
Naval Reserve. 

This gifted youngster has 
been crucified because,’ as- the. 
charge has it, “there is a con- 
tinuing association with persons 
who have 4 past history in‘ the 
_— — Opal | - other 
words e€ man who is ex- _.. io | 
pected to uphold the honor of Welcome Paul Robeson 
our nation on the seas. denouinc- 
ed his mother, had he the fore- ~ rage: S _ , 
ino SATII pellont sitvers.t Tha Slaw: Maile Silom 

> PBI, the. gallant on -M : 
the Navy may presumably have The ane oe 
cagintel im as a noble and fit : —Page 3. 

e ee 


_.. teeruit to our’ nation’s naval de- “3 
feet tities Talbott’s Sordid Past 
—Page 3 


their caps in the air graduation grim, his hands at his sides, for 


day while young Landy stood it was known that he was not Brownell 


—Page 4 
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THE WORKER, 


By CARL HIRSCH 


CHICAGO. 


THE HISTORIC MERGER of the AFL-CIO drew a step closer to reality with the 


windup of a week of sessions here by the American Federation of Labor. 


From AFL 


president George ‘Meany came the word that there are no longer any barriers to the mer- 


fifth he said, “the AF C and CIO 


will be one 

The AFL here ee up a ser- 
ies of unresolved problems con- 
nected with the coming merger as 


well as technically postponing its} 


previously. scheduled August con- 
vention until Dec. 1-2. At that 
time, both the AFL and CIO will 
hold separate conventions in New 


York va & recess, and then con- 
vene as the new merged organiza- 
tion, 


. * 

IN’ ITS MEETINGS here this 
week, the AFL leaders indicated 
some of the new perspectives 
which stem from the merger. 
Highli 
for political action in 1956 by the 
merged AFL-CIO 

The AFL Executive Council 
cited the need for a mighty elec- 
tion effort of labor in 1956, the 
AFL Executive Council recount- 


“As of the morning of Dec.} 


ted here was the outlook} 


oft = 


ed the “disappointing record” 
the 84th Congress and of the state 


legislatures. | 

Two ‘types of campaigns were 
listed for action at the precinct 
level during the coming months— 
registration and get-out-the-vote 
drives. “This can and must be 
done if we hope to preserve the 
gains made at the bargaining table 
from being wiped out by adverse 
Wt Ken the AFL. leaders stat- 


a 
THE WEEK'S sessions here left 
little doubt that the AFL-CIO will 


‘take up a vast drive to organize 


the unorganized as one of its maj- 
AFL President 


George Meany said that this will 
be “one of the first items of. busi- 
ness. before the merged — 
tion.” 

He said that the AFL unions 
had not yet gone as far as the CIO 


in setting Pa 3 a special fund for or- 


clustries Bt he -octisswedaat = 


surances that “the AFL will do as 
well as the CIO in the field of or-} 
ganizing.” 

The conference of AFL union. 
leaders | ted up the fact that 
there be many struggles over 


pea of policy within the new |. 
federation.. Many questions were’, 


being raised here over such mat- 


ters as jurisdictino, the contifiuing 
raids, the lack of sufficient demo- 


of |. 


” AUNBAMA BOS ‘aii CENTS AN a ed 90 L HEAR. 
-_-Fi@uTy FIVE FROM MISSISSIP? 


AFL Assailed Runaways 


oo 


‘ AFL Withholds OK of Fur Merger 


CHICAGO. 


A special elections for officers of the Furriers Joint Council in 


New York was ordered by the Amalgamated Meat Cutters Union, 
as the AFL Executive Council continued to withhold its approval 


of the Fur-Amalgamated merger 


George Meany, AFL. president. 


before Sept. 1. 


at its next meeting in October. _ 


Rivean loidhads af Qucceunadl Cndbael aioe Seed ouk af lee 
by the Amalgamated to meet the “anti-Communist” demands of 


Eight resigned and three were 


removed when they refused to comply. 

The Fur Council was placed under receivership by the Amal- 
gamated, and Abe Feinglass, director of its Fur & Leather Dept., 
wag named trustee. The new elections are scheduled to be held 


| The AFL Rewculive Coimell sald 8 would sot on the merge . 
| urged the nation to end. “the cold war at home—the war 


‘| alrea 


Laber, ADA, NAACP Estimate Congress Session 


A bone - 
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° Alabama RR Workers Get ‘Siek? | 


THE 18-WEEK strike of 2,000 


members of UE employed at 


| Landers, Frary and Clark in New 
Britain, Conn., ended in a union 
victory last week when the com- 
pany agreed to a new contract 
providing nine cents an hour 
wage increases; a wage re-opener 
in 1956; a new seniority program 
and machinery to expedite Pie 
ances; and continuation 

firm’s_ profit-sharing and 

sion program which will pa 
minimum of $125 a mail "eg 
cluding basic social security bene« 
fits. Cases of workers fired dur- 
ing the strike will go to arbitra- 
tion and all court cases are with- 
drawn. Victory was ade pos- 
sible by the solid unity of virtu- 
ally .évery — in the area, 


DISMISSAL of ‘a signal fore- 
man by the Louisville and Nash- 
ville railroad made some 2,500 
union employees in Alabama 

“sick” on Aug 3. They stayed 
home for 24. hours in. Birming- 


ham, Montgomery and ‘several © 


other cities until the worker, G. 
B. Williamson, was reinstated, 
The action tied up rail services 


in the state. 
* 


SEVERAL thousand members 


of the Lumber and Sawmill - 


Workers Union (AFL) are now 
back at work-at five plants of 
the M & M Woodworking Corp- 
oration in Oregon and California 
after a month-long strike. But 
union crews at two Fir-Tex Co. 
mills at St. Helens on the lower 


Columbia River were ‘still.on the ~ 


bricks in a dispute hatt started 
. ril 1. M & M strike began 
en the company refused: to 
renew the old contract without 
scrdp ping a number of benefits 
y won. Settlement came 
whien the men teturned to work 


pending negotiation: directed by. 


the U. S. conciliation service, 
Fir-Tex workers were forced out 
when the firm m refused to pay 


the seven and one-half cent hour- 

‘ly raise established as the indus- 

try ay eo following last sum- 
strike, 


A CONTRACT which brin 
Todd Shipyard Co, pay level in | 
line with "oul east coast ship- - 
—_ will bring a 15-cent an - 

our boost for 4,200 workers. 

- The pact covers Todd’s Hobo- 
ken. and re _ John 
Grogan, of the CIO 
International Union of Marine 

and Shipbuilding Workers, who 

is also mayor of Hoboken, head- 
ed union negotiating com- 
mittee, | 

1 * 

FIVE. DAYS of effort on the 
part of federal labor mediators 
to find a solution to the Kohler 
Co. . strike ended Aug. 2 
when management representa- 
tives walked out on talks with 
the CIO-UAW. The Wisconsin 
company,’ which makes »lumb- 
cs gs ixtures has been staggerin 

> mn scab labor since sole 


* 


GUNFIRE punctate’ the city 
transit strike in Little Rock on 
the night of Aug. 1 as armed 
guatds employed by the Capi- 
tal City Transit Co. to guard 
scab drivers exchanged "ise 
in the dark with unknown assail- 
ants.-The city transit system has 
been closed by strike of AFL 
motor coach employees for six 


weeks. 
. 


THE SHOW may not go on in 
Boston this coming season un- 
less agreement is reached be- 
tween’ theatre management and 
members of the AFL musicians 
union, Affected are musical 
shows, operas and ballets. 
t dramatic productions are 
not affected. The union is seek- 
eS ee er eee for 
all musicians, while mariagement 
Offers $117, 


CP Meet Says End 
Cold War at Home 


SEVENTY-SIX LEADERS of the Communist Par 
from 27 states held a national conference last week whitch 


By ERIK BERT i 


ay Say the 84th Flunked’ 


WASHINGTON. 


against civil liberties which is 
largely a 
cold war. 

The conference hailed the meet- 
ing “at the summitt” in Geneva 
as the “beginning of a new era 
in the relations between East and 
West,” but simultaneously warned 
that it's. realization hinges upon 
“the greatest mass pressure- and 


of the international 


cratic forms within the merged or- 
ganization. The tional Typ- 
ogra Union, for ‘example, 

t to eut down the power -of 
the AFL, Executive Council so that 


LEADERS OF THE two big labor federations, of the National Association for the! ice: deliin of. te le.” 
Advancement of Colored People, and of the liberal Americatis for Democratic Action (The text of the ET a ni orn 


have all given the first session of the 84th Congress a failing mark. Labor’ spokesmen last;olution. on Geneva appeared in 
week found some small advances | ‘last week’s Worker.) . 
to record but: their overall esti- “In order to inplement the 


‘tion said that the first session putjon domestic issues. Reuther cited | 


* “a expel member organizations | yates was negative. the 84th Gongress “well on itsithe “absénce of leade from Ciove conterence 
| — Beas oe puntos The AFL” utive Council, oe, : ; to ent wid do-nothing |the: White House” ua ibe | sae, Illinois noe bacon, tis 
ized labor, particularly the Negro meeting in ago, summed up Cong - cles: created b by — leader declared, “the times . 
workers, have faised serious ques-|iS, @stimate as‘ “generally disap-| Both the AFL and the CIO wel- jtorees. a national-crusade which will de- 
tiens about the polic Ss Stee pointing.” | _ , jcomed the passage of the $1 min- mand not only an end to the cold 
ed federation. C *| It cited..Congress’ failures in imum ‘wage, against the Adminis-|f far ior geome, "but also to the old 
federal aid to edueation, amending | roposal for 90. cents. the war against civil 
the Taft-Hartley Act, social se-) “ \Tbexties which is largely a product 


| aaa feild theon shat ‘ch 


| had compelled the AFL- 
te plan on setting up a civil) 


curity iberalization, income taxi 
reductions, 
lroad shel 


Ser Ar act cea ayer a Walter Reuther, president of thie | 
tion both inside’and vouteide the|CIO>, listed #3 “major acts. of 


a eetatone st 
gress to act on civil -rights,} 
the first steps taken in the natural'/AD 
gas steal, and ‘the failures on school 
sar rat taxes relief and! Taft-| - : 


federation. “We in the AFL have 
_ @ever before had a civil rights. 
i committee,” said Mean. “On. that 


-ON BEHALF the net i sen to. ey 
' or its} ; : ’ me: . 
Clarence Mitchell, direct “6 .|ing Claude 
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Chicagoans Urge A-Bomb 
Welcome for Soviet Farm 


CHICAGO,—The return to Chi-to attend an agricultural exhibit., CHICAGO, — The easing of 
cago of the 12-man Soviet farm!Then they are to return on Tues-}world. tensions this week opened 


delegation this week climaxed ®@/day, Aug. 16, for their last da in|new demands here for the banning 
month which marked new ad-!Chicago before leaving for Cali-|of atomic weapons. A campaign.on 


W 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 14, 


: 
: ‘ 


Launch 


: 
¥ 
r* 
ot 
- 


Figat 
mn Case 
In. Illinois 


‘CHICAGO. — A campaign on 
“the Nelson case” has. been initiated 


here, it was announced this week’ 
by the Chicago Committee to End 


_ > r 
; . & 
t q t; 
" ‘ 
3 
¥ 


> 
: 


Visitors 
h bombs, and ask each 
of your congregation to 


write to President Eisenhower 
sing the hope that he and 


Sedition Laws. 


In addition to Steve Nelson of 
Pittsburgh, there are a score of peo- 
ple currently threatened with im- 
prisonment under old state sedition 
and syndicalism laws. 

The test will come before the 
U. S, rene Court, where the 
state. of ylvania and a num- 
ber of ‘states are challenging the 
decision of the Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Court invalidating the use 
of such a law in the Nelson case. 


Illinois is one of the states which 
has joined in the effort to reverse 
the Nelson victory. The newly- 
formed Chicago group urged that 

messages be sent to Gov. William 
G. Stratton and Illinois Attorney 
General Latham Castle in Spring- 
field, demanding that Illinois with- 
draw from the appeal. 


The committee is currently shar- 


) 


jing through packing and farm 


- 


vances toward world peace and fornia. 
toward improved relations between} During their stay here, they will 
the U. S. and the Soviet Union. |be greeted by Mayor Daley, will 
Chicagoans prepared a. lavish|attend functions by such organiza- 
welcome for the visitors who aréitions as the Ametican Farm Bu- 
spending almost four full days in|reau Federation and will be. the 
and around the city. ~ 

They were returning here after 
four weeks of touring the Midwest 
farm regions. The warm welcome 


ing International Harvester and 
the big packers. A district leader 
of the CIO United Packinghouse 


guests of big corporations includ-, 


this issue was renewed with the 
events in Chicago and elsewhere 
marking the tenth anniversary of 
the bombing of Hiroshima. 

Dr. Rexford G. Tugwell, Univer- 
sity of Chicago political scientist; 
called for “a reversal in the sec- 
ond decade following Hiroshima of 
the trend toward war and ithe use 
of the weapons of genocide.” 


‘Workers also said the visitors 
would be invited to the union 
headquarters. 


which they received everywhere 
on this tour helped to ease cold 
war tensions. This trip became an 
important part of the period of 
the Geneva conference and other 
events which .opened the way to 
world agreemetns, East-West inter- 
change and een 


THE SOVIET delegation, tour- 


of the conservative Farm Bureau 
last week. called for expanded 
trade of farm produce between the 
U.S. and the USSR. He said that 


world peace. 

The tour of the Soviet group 
here arid of a similar American 
farm delegation through the Soviet 
Union has already opened the way 


9, aE plants here, will be 
following.a schedule crowded 
with many types of activities. 


ing the offices of the Civil Rights 


Congress at 189 W. Madison St. Monday to East Lansing, Michigan 


for more such interchange ' be- 


They will make a brief visit on 
tween visiting groups. 


‘Auto Companies Doing ‘Pretty Well, 


' 


$392,626,000 Profit in 3 Months 


DETROIT. — “Pretty well” was' cause unless they take their quota 


how a recent issue of the Wall 
Street Journal described the $392,- 
626,000 in’ profits for April, May, 
June for the auto corporations and. 
parts outfits. 

It was a 50 percent increase of 
the same three months of last year: 
when their profits were $260,575,- 
000. It's to be remembered that 
there is not included in this’ the 
Ford Motor Co. profits which the 
union estimates runs around $650,- 
000,000 a-year, or over $100,000,- 
000 a quarter. - 

Meanwhile thousands -of auto 


ney calls 


ich for. 


000 closes Aug. 31. 
Or as is the case out at Dodge 
Main plant of Chrysler, 10,000 
haven't drawn a full pay 

Ma ing three days 2 


ee ee ne ae ee a the Sherman anti-trust act. 
of the 1996 models when they come} The suit said that Ford's power 
forth in September and October to terminate sales agreements on 
then “aay | can lose their dealer 60 davs notice was used as a meas- 
franchise by the company taking it 
away. 

The companies when the. cars 
come off the line ship them to the 
dealers, get their cash, ang then 


voking authorized dealer franchise. 


gone yi po fe “as . captive 
. ealer,” Miller Motors, Inc., was 
the. dealer is left holding bag, forced to: 1..Contribute large sums 
with the threat that if he dont ty the Lincoln-Mercury dealer ad- 
show hustle and get rid of them, | vertising find; 2. Make repairs on 
someone else can get the franchise. | defective cars; 3 Accept more 

A U. S. Senate Interstate Com-|cars than its territory could absorb 
merce Sub-Committee: investigat-| when aut ? 


: raid which promises to be a head- 


e hell speeded out of 

| boot. 
‘Chrysler just reported-over $70 
ion i for the first. six 


that has worked’ 


i. 


3 


1 


: 
J 
1 


ever 800,00°-brand ' new 
ears, that are unsold and sit- 


> 


ii 


fie 


g set to run. 


at 3 : ; “ / 
everywhere ‘are seeking 


these cars at any cost be-’. 


‘er mortality has inereased by about 
200 percent. since 1951. 


Row (Livernois Ave.) ready to spill 
into the streets for; their sto 
long has also pro-, gator of 
ithe dealers the works. This kind : 
‘of stuff Senate investigators don't!on the installment plan bas’s, with 

lots and showrooms, 'seem anxious to get. — 
the 1956 pilet models are get-| 


\dealer against the Ford Motor Co. | 
for $1,019,452.21. The suit filed 


ing auto marketing practices. is re-/ 4, Accept the tie-in sales of special 
ported ready to come into. Detroit | tools, parts and accessories and to 
and other auto centers, condict! buy exclusively from Ford Motor 
public hearings and give some of|Co.; 5. Submit montaly financial 
the dealers a chance to tell their} statements, to Ford to assist it in 
‘dominating and monopolizing.” 
iner. The suing firm said its franchise 

The average dealer operating was lifted by Ford after it resisted 
rofits recently have shown a drop | #*tempts by Ford representatives to 


i itz” sale, to 
om 6.33 percent on sales-in 1950 force it to hold a sale, %0 
to 0.6 percent in 1954, Despite the _ its poles manager and to “pad” 
led boomi oction, deal-. omobile prices. | 
seinen i Ford ‘naturally had “no com- 
ment. ~ 
Meanwhile in the country at the 
end of June auto buyers owed $12.6 
billion. It was $10.4 billion in 1953. 
‘This money is‘: owed to the many 
‘thousands of auto dealers through- 


out the nation as cars-are bought 


Many 
dealers are in desperate economic}: 
difficulties with anyone along Car 


to any Senate investi- 
w the companies give 


tro 


The suit charges that during the. 


Charles B. Schuman, president 


such trade would contribute to 


time or for any reasons. 


He spoke at a dramatic rally 
‘last Saturday on the U. of C, 
campus at the site where, the first 
successful es in. nuclear 
fission were pitivnds. 


THE following day, pleas for 
peace were sounded from pulpits 
in the Chicago area. Many church 
leaders devoted Sunday to. Hiro- 


shima memorial services. 


Eleven Chicago-area churchmen 
and. educators joined in a nation- 
wide pledge that “ne people has 
‘a moral right to drop hydrogen, 
bombs on another people at any 
" ‘The 
statement, issued by the American 
Friends Service Committee, urged 
that this ban on atomic weapons 
“become the basis of national 


policy.” 


: 


expres 

the heads of the other great pow- 
ers who achieved so much in their 
meeting in Geneva will continue 
to make every effort to bring about 
world disarmament, outlaw atomic 
and hydrogen. bombs, and settle 


all disputes through peaceful ne- 


‘Members of the American 
Friends Service Committee last 
Saturday paraded through the 
Hyde Park community carrying 
signs which called for the banning 
of atomie weapons, | 

THIS preceded the meeting on 
Ellis and 56th Street, where Dr. 
Tugwell. and Dr. Harold C. Urey, 
Nobel prize chemist, spoke in spite 
ef the rain. 

Dr. Urey told the group that 
“with the capacity modern 
Ww to destroy all life on 
earth, there is no alternative to 


peace. 

“We must study the methods of 
settling disputes by other means 
than war,” he declared. 

Dr. Tugwell discussed the at, 
math of Hiroshima. “The comimit- 
ment of this nation to unhesitating 
use of genocidal means to end a 
conflict. was to torment interna- 
tional relations from that time on,” 


” 


Signers of the statement in this 
area were: 


Dr. Harold A. Bosley of the 
First Methodist Church of Evan- 
ston; Dr. Hareld L. Bowman of 
the First Presbyterian Church of 


ure of coercing on threat of re-| 


| 


Chicago; the Rev. G. E Dur- 
ham, director of the Methodist 


Student Foundation at Northwest-, 
ern University; Dr. William J. 
Faulkner of k Manor 
ational Church; Rabbi David 
raubart, presiding rabbi of the 
Bet Din, leading body of conser-. 
vative Jewry. 

Also Dr. Harrie Franklin Rall, 
rofessor emeritus of Garrett Bib- 


ical Institute, Evanston; the Rev. 


were plentiful; | 


| 


| 


‘well Smith, 


| 


a 


| 


W. Harold Row, executive secre- | 
tary Of the Church of the Brethern | 
Service Commission, Elgin; Paul A. 
Schilpp, Northwestern Unive 
professor of philosophy; Dr. R 
professor . at Carrett 
Biblical Institute; Frances Smith, 
Evanston psychologist; the Rey, 
Wesley M. Weste president 
of Kendal] College; Evanston. 
* 


PEACE sermons here were also 
spurred by a letter from the 
American Peace Crusade to 100 
ministets and rabbis in Chicago. 
The letter signed by APC co-' 
chaimen Rev. Joseph M. Evans 
and Prof. Rohert Moerss Lovett, 
declared: 

“We urge yeu te devote one of 
your sermons te expressing the 


! 


i 


| 


| 


the terms get more liberal, the 
‘down payments smaller and: the 
conte ger as the 1956 models 


It's 


Some idea of what'dealers‘aré 
up against is seen in a suit by’ a 


in Federal District Court in Greens- 


. f 


‘pyear by the Chica 


he said, “fhe U. S. would be 
henceforth regarded as a ‘tiigger- 
happy nation.” 

He deelared that “our trusting 
the atom-bomb to the.military was 
a dreadful mistake,” and urged 
that in this second decade follow- 
ing Hiroshima the world must be- 
come aware that “the resort : to 
fore has now become obsolete.” 


Tell Lightfoot Story 


At Billiken Parade 


CHICAGO-Thousands whe at- 
tended the annual Billiken Par: de 
on the South Side last Saturai:.y 
leartied the story of “what hx >- 
pened to one Billiken,” Clave 
Lightfoot, the Illinois Communist 
leader who is appealing his eon- 
viction under the Smith Aet. 

Leaflets were issued by 


the 


Lightfoot Defense Committee: to 


the record crowd that turned ov't 
fer the huge affair sponsored each 
| Defender. 
. The leaflet told the Chice«o 
leader, once a member of the Bud 
Billiken Seuth Side children’s er- 
ganization himself, who “shared 
your hope of happiness for all and 
for 25 years tried his best to do 
something to help bring it about.” 
The defense committee called 
for aid in carrying through t'ie 
Lightfoot appeal and urged de- 
mands to be made te President 
Eisenhower ‘that the Lightfoot 
case be dropped. _. 


tf" 


| APl Paper Reports on Beginnings of 
Boom’ for Sederstrom for U.S. Senate 


CHICAGO.—The Federatien 


A Negre worker who 
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of the girl by two cops, 
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News reparted. this week .on the 
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ders for 

pase spoke before the wong? 
three farms near here. He said 
trade with Russia would contribute 
to world peace and would be a 
major step in expanding markets 
for current American farm produc- 
tion. 

It would be advantageous to the 
United States, he said, to trade 
cotton, wheat, pork, for other ma- 
terials. 

Meanwhile the press reports that 
the Michigan State University at 
East Lansing, the agricultural col- 
lege, is preparing special plans to 
receive foreign delegations, among 
which will be the Soviet farm dele- 


gation and Canadian farmers. 
The agricultural show where the 


DETROIT. — Matthew Smith, 
president of the CIO, Mechanics 
Educational Society said he would 
like to see trade opened between 
ag Soviet Union, vi cism. 

ina any other nation 4 : unionists 
wants to do business with this coun- rt sue de well to look 
“There should not be any |into all ¥ ible sacar 


seen ree cars, trucks, tractors to any nation 
prs ioe Saggn haga le stipe that would buy, because it means 
relationship with peoples and ise eat 
when that occurs peace is obtein-| CoRyNNA, Mich. — Charles B. 


le 
a rag Seganaeyens eg, president of the Ameri- 
“Geneva was good for peace,jcan Farm Bureau, speaking here 
anytime the big nations can sit) urged trade with the Soviet Union 
down like that and talk then|as being “mutually advantageous 
atomic bomb warfare is not,so close|and would contribute to world 
and I'm scared.of the atom bomb’ peace.” ; 


‘t 


and who isn’t?” Smith queried. | 
_ Smith, old time auto. union lead- 
er, has always been a forthright 
spokesman against war and fas- 


nations that bring exchange’ : 
ideas and materials will be 


expeniments with 
which is about 70 percent Russian 
parentage. 

“This new variety is a fine con- 
tribution to the nation’s agricul- 


exhibit their products. The 
proposed last week by a New York 
industrialist is being considered by 
the Soviet Embassy in Washington, 
the press reports. | 


- 14-CentBoost Wonat 
— AllPacking Companies 


CHICAGO—With-a_ 14-cent 
wage victory in their pockets, 
the AFL and CJO packinghouse 
‘workers were already preparing 
this week for the bigger de- 
mands which will be presented 
next year when the full con- 
tracts open. 

The last of the big packers 
and many of the small “inde- 
pendents” this week signed the 
“»yattern” wage boost. The 14- 
cents across the board was seen 
as a major advance, considering 
that the contracts could be re- 
opened only on the matter of 
wages. 

The settlement came almost 
unexpectedly. However, union 
leaders explained ‘this week that 
the companies were confronted 
with numerous signs of the 
workers’. strength and of the 
fact that they meant business. 

* 


THE CIO United Packing- 
house Workers in fact went 
through with a special conven- 
_tion which was called here last 


Monday mainly for the purpose 
of setting up a permanent strike 
fund. 

Prior to the settlement, the 
-packinghouse unions had also 
begun taking a strike vote and 
had in many ways begun prep- 
arations for strike action. 

The companies were also con- 
fronted this year with the un- 
precedented unity of the CIO 
United Packinghouse Workers 
and the AFL Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters. These two unions 
not only stood shoulder-to-shoul- 
der in negotiations, but have 
been preparing for a merger. 

UPWA reas this “ week in- 
dicated that the union’s full 
strength will now be thrown 
into the effort to win the long 
drawn-out sugar strikes in Loui- 
siana ana the Colonial Provision 
strike in Boston. 

The union also began early 
preparations for the 1956 con- 
tract struggle in which the pack- 
inghouse workers will be out to 
win some guarantees against 


automation and layoffs. 

The two unions insisted on 
an across-the-board wage set- 
tlement this year, although the 
companies had offered a deal 
which would have differentiated 
between the higher and lower- 
paid workers. 


Paris Kids Cheer 
Lollo, Lancaster, 
Lions and Tigers 


P ARIS. — Actress Cina 
Lollobrigida swung through. the 
streets of Paris today on a rose- 
decked trapeze at the head of a 
circus parade that included lions, 
tigers, giraffes and an oom-pa-pah 
band. 

’ She was accompanied by actor 
Burt Lancaster, who flexed his mus- 


cles for the benefit of the few 
Parisians who had to stay in the 
French capital in*the holiday month 
of August: 


“Labor Does Not Have to Go With Democrats” 


But Most Unionists Shun GOP, 
_ See Hope of Gains Thru Demos 


a 


By JOSEPH POSNER 
PHILADELPHIA. 

IT WAS welcome news last 
week that leaders of the CIO 
and city Democratic Party heads 
had what appeared to be a har- 
monious: meeting. It is pretty 
generally agreed here that par- 
ticipation of the labor forces in 
the coming city election is the 
surest guarantee that the cor- 
rupt Republican’ machine will 
continue to be-kept out of 
-. power,-and that the Democratic 
| oe will Hime to shed 
some of its old-guard’ trappings. 
~ But while labor is making this 
progress in the political field, 
some contrary trends are de- 
' veloping in the economic field. 
® The issuance. of an‘ injunc- 
tion by the.U.S. District Court to 
stop three AFL . unions—two 
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one is\an injury to all”’—would 
be changed to a command to 
scab against union brothers. The 
“secondary boycott” gimmick 
for crippling unions was-written 
into the Taft-Hartley Act. 

® A civil suit by the Texaco 
Oil Co., filed in nearby Camden 
U. S: District Court, to collect 
$75,000 damages from the 
Chemical Workers Union, CIO, 
on the grounds that they refused 
to cross a picket line set up by 
‘the National Maritime Union, 
CIO, in a-dispute with the Tex- 
aco Oil Co. If Big Business with 
its almost unlimited funds is al- 
lowed to bleed unions through 
law suits of this kind, then, la- 
bor is facing a dangerous 
threat. | 

® A more than usual vicious 
distortion of labor news by the 
big business press that is intend- 


_ putes, particularly in the H & H 


a paid advertisement giving the 
union's side about the current 
labor dispute in the Miami 
hotels, all three of the Phila- 
delphia dailies refused to sell 
any space for it. 

* 

THERE ARE some in labor 
circles here who do not separate 
local politics from these attacks 
against unions. A few unionists 
have expressed their feelings 
lately through threatening that 
“labor does not have to go with 
the Democratic Party.” The in- 
ference is that they can go with 
the Republican Party. | 

This threat is provoked by the 
fact that city police have been 
used in several recent labor dis- 


. strike, to harass pickets and en- 
courage scabs, 

With ‘respect to. the. unfair 
treatment of labor in the news, 
there have been. suggestions 
that these newspapers 


iMits Snoopers 


\defense.” = 
The Toledo Union Journal in its| . 


‘|says that snoopers in meetings 
taking notes on workers demands Co 
}smacks too much of the witch). 


DETROIT. — Chrysler, Ford,| 
GM and other local union FEPC 
committees met in Solidarity House 
recently and discussion waxed hot 
and heavy because of reports that 
the UAW Model Fair Practices 
clause faces ditching in Chrysler 
negotiations like it was done in 
Ford and GM. 

Ford delegates were critical 
about the failure of the interna- 
tional to fight through in negotia- 
tions for the Model contracts. An 
International spokesman retorted 
that Ford locals had done little to 
— the International not to 
ight through on the Model clause. 

Efforts by some speakers onthe! 
International payroll to convince 


FEPC Committees Putting 
Pressure On, Want Results 


irate delegates that the. newly pass- 
ed Michigan FEPC law would take - 
the place of the model clause, were 
met with vigorous opposition and 
demands of no substitute for the 
model clause in Chrysler, 


A recent meeting of Chrysler 
FEPC committees at Dodge Lo-. 
cal 3 hall went on record to notify 
Chrysler- UAW negotiators _ that 
FEPC shouldn't be ditched. They 
received letters from Norman Mat- 
thews; UAW veep that FEPC was 
still part of negotiations. 


One thing is evident that is a 
“alert” now that can prevent ditch-° 


ing of the Model clause in the 
Chrysler negotiations. | 


Gov. Stratton Hit 


On Strikebreaking 


DANVILLE, Ill.—The accusa- 
tion of “strikebreaking by state 
police” was hurled at Gov. Wil- 
liam G. Stratton this week by 
leaders of the union at the Gen- 
eral Electric plant in Danville 
whose five-week strike. was 
smashed. — 

The 675 GE workers were com- 


no contract and with 18 of: the 
strike . leaders © suspended. The 
strike was conducted by UAW- 
AFL Local 997, : 

One union leader, Gilbert 
Jewell, charged that “the strike: 
could not have been broken with-' 
out the aid of the state police.” 

IN A letter to Gov. Stratton, he 
demanded to know: “Are the state 
police going to be-used as a 
strike-breaking agency?” 

Jewell declated in his letter: 


pelled to return to their jobs, with? 


“The General: Electric Company 
made good use of the state police, 
and evidently they were more 
than willing to be used. The serv- 
ices of the state police provided. 
the company with what they had 
been looking for, the basis for’ 
seeking .an injunction.” 

In the course of the bitterly- 
fought strike, picket lines were 
smashed, scabs were herded into. 
the plant, an anti-picketing court 
injunction was secured, and num- 
erous methods were used by the 
company to divide and intimidate - 
the GE workers. | 

It. was disclosed that following 
the broken strike there may be 
a three-way labor board election 
in the plant, involving the UAW 
AFL; the IUE-CIO and the AFL 
International Association of Ma- 
chinists, 


Toledo Labor 


TOLEDO—The labor’ move- 
ment and the Toledo Union Jour- 
nal is burning up and demanding 
an end to snoopers who are sitting: 
in on meetings and taking notes. 
The snoopers were from an “In- 
telligence Division” of Civil De- 
fense. Pq | 

Organized labor here like in 
other places has been going along, 
with the cold war moves. of 
“alerts” and giving publicity in the 
labor press to the hysterical rav- 
ings of cold war porkchoppers, 
who work fulltime’ on “Civil 


top editorial of the week, Aug. 5th, 


hunt, ss McCarthy practiced it 


. Labor unions, says the 


gh [inion paper bins had. a’ good deal 
1915) 10 experience. . with ..the . modern’ 


4 


American. witch hunt, and that 
its an old disguise to destroy 
unions. | 


Morse Sees Move to 


“Economic Fascism’ 


WASHINGTON, — Sen. 
Wayne Morse (D-Ore.) - accused 


the . Eisenhower © Administration. 
of Bane, the resources” of the 
nation and pushing it toward :eco- 
nomic. fascism.” — 
Morse, appearing on the CBS 
television program “Face The Na- 
tion,” based his charge of “eco- 
nomic rape” on the recent Federal 
Power mission authorization 
for the Idaho Power Co. to build 
private dams in Hells Canyon .on. 


the Snake River, and other admin+. 


istration moves which he, said seek 
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at at Atoms Meet 
| ‘ee! La i ff - oF : 
Geneva Spirit Pervades Conference 
By JOSEPH CLARK _ By Cable te the Worker ” m GENEVA. | 
IF THE COLD WAR started with the bombing of Nagasaki and Hiro- ' 
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Gurley Flynn. Book 


~~ To DW Subscribers | 


An acquaintance of ours—with no particular political bent 
~—works in the office of a conservative_union in a western city. 


“When I first came ot work there,” he told us recently, “I 
was amazed to find the big shots starting their day by caretully 
scanning the Daily Worker. They don't do this just once in a 
while. They do it every day!” 

Another acquaintance used to commute regularly into New 
York on the same train as the late Captain Patterson, publisher 
of the DailyNews. He tells us this: 

_ . “His secretary would sit next to him with a pile of the 
morning papers, which she handed to him one by one. The 
Daily Worker, we noticed was always on top of the pile.” 

Were telling you about this because it illustrates, that 
despite the Daily Worker's small circulation, it is a powerful 


‘ influence in the land. It represents a ae political viewpoint 
the 


in our national life—the viewpoint of American Left. 
Certainly, it is a viewpoint which American progressives 
and militant unionists need to follow and know at least as 
closely as the propagandists and agents of reaction. 
But, you will say, we can get it in The Worker. You cer- 
tainly can! But the‘fact is that history is moving extremely 
rapidly today, and there is much that cannot be crammed into 


- @ weekly paper. You also need the daily paper to follow these 
historic, exciting events. | 


We propose to you now if you are not a Daily Worker 
reader but subscribe to The Worker, that you add a Daily Work- 
er subscription. What with the 1956 elections in the offing, the 
struggle for peace at a crucial stage, the great merger of labor 
about to take place, and numerous other fast-moving develop- 
ments, this is the time to get the Daily Worker, too; 

We will make a gift to every Worker reader who ‘subscribes 
to the Daily Worker for a year. A’ great books about to be 
published, the autobiography of Elizabeth Gurley Flynn. 

Miss Flynn became active in the labor movement at 15. 
She has just “celebrated” her 65th birthday in jail: In the half 
century, she has been in the middle of many of the most stir- 


~ ring labor struggles in our history. And there are few in Amer- 


ican life today who can match her in telling a story. Her auto- 
biography, “I Speak My Own Piece: The Story of the Rebel 
Girl,” to be published soon after Labor Day, will be eagerly 
sought after by every progressive and militant unionist. 

Now here's the gift: A FREE copy of Miss Flynn’s auto- 
biography to everyone who subscribes (or renews a sub) for a 
year to the Daily Worker. : 

Fill out the Daily Worker sub blank on Page 11. Write in 
> Flynn's book, if that’s what you want, under the premium 
offer. 


shima, the Atoms for Peace Conference shows a new Geneva spirit 
which is melting icy international tensions, Ten years ago our War De- 


partment said—as reported 
in Professor Blacket’s book, 
Fear, War and the Bomb— 
Dropping atom bombs on Jap- 
anese cities was the “legitimate 
exercise of power politics” in 
order to achieve “a decisive 
balance of power over Russia.” 


Today seventy - six-year old 
German professor Otto Hahn 
who first split the atorn in 1938 
observes how Russians and 
Americans swap scientific infor- 
mation here and says: 


“That is the hopeful thing 
about this conference—that it 
will help bring to an end the 
cold war and set aside the ter- 
rible danger of world war.” 


There are about twelve hun- 
dred scientists from seventy- 
two countries here and they are 
just like ordinary people—they 


are happy about, Russians and 


Americans getting along together 
as friends. 

Daily Europeans are reading 
how enthusiastic Americans are 
ey the Soviet farm visit and 

ow suggestions are pouring in 
for wach wider contacts and 
exchanges. Well, here Americans 
are reporting on details of boil- 
ing water power reactors and 
Soviets. are giving details on 
their first atomic power station. 

British and American scien- 
tists are sitting and chattin 
with -Professor Leopold Infeld, 
head of the Polish delegation. 

Reports of British,, American 
and Soviet scientists tell how 
atomic eneggy will mark a gi- 
gantic advance asa source of 


industrial and domestic power, 


They give details of cancer 
treatment with radioactive sub- 
stances.. They discuss increasing 
crop yields rough use of atom- 
ic energy. 

This conference showed how 
futile is debate whethér we are 
ahead of the Russians or they 
are ahead of us in developing 
atomic energy. All great powers 
are working on the same scien- 
tific principles and advanced 
technology. But it does seem 
that the Soviet Union was earlier 
in great concentration of atomic 
science on the development of 
regular and economic sources of 
electrical power. 

Thus this. conference heard a 
report on years of uninterrupted 
and efficient operation of a 5,000 
kilowatt Soviet power plant. 

But it also heard that a hun- 
dred thousand kilowatt plant is 
scheduled -for completion even 
before similar large plants may 
be ready in Britain and the 
U.SIA. 

This will also go down in his- 
tory as the conference which 
announced that the power of the 
mighty and’ dread hydrogen 
bomb can and will be converted 
to peaceful purposes. This chal- 
lenge to use the same source and 
intensity. of energy as the sun 
itself put before the world in the 
YT -esidential address of the noted 
Indian physiest and president of 
the conference Homi Bhabha. 
He said as a result of this de- 
velopment,. present atomic en- 
ergy development will be re- 


» 


garded “as the primitive period 
of the atomic age.” He predicted 
a method will be found within 
two decades “for liberating fu- 
sion energy (as in H-bomb) in a 
controlled manner,” 


But the comment of scien- 
tists here indicated considerable 


aivance along these -lines al- 
ready i. our country, Britain-and 
the Soviet Union which will cut 
the time for the release of this 
hydrogen energy long before 
twenty years. : 


This conference in the sprawl- 
ing palace of nations with an in- 
comparable view of Lake Leman 
and the Swiss and French Alps 
is not political; it is strictly scien- 
tific. But it is the same building 
where the Big Four achieved a 
turning point in improvement of 
international relations. And _ it 
cannot escape seeing the need 
for baaning nuclear weapons if 
this great scientifc boon is to be 
to useful to mankind. So it was 
appropriate when the president 
of the Swiss Confederation, Max 
Petitpierre, recalled at the open- 
ing of the conference the appeal 
of Albert Einstein: ¢ 


“Our world is threatened with 
a crisis, the extent. of which 
seems to have escaped those 
who have the power to take 
great decisions for good or evil. 
The unleashed power of the 
atom has changed lags | 
except our way of thought an 
we are thus drifting towards an 
unprecedented. disaster. A new 
way of thought is essential if hu- 
manity is to survive. To avert 
this threat has become-the most 
urgent problem of our time.” 


Masses of people everywhere 
understoods this very thing. A 
new climate in world affairs is a 
grand culmination of what peo- 
ple have been demanding, peti- 
tioning, demonstrating for~ban- 
ning the bombs and war itself. 
The people’s will for co-existence 
made itself known long before 
many statesmen heard the ap- 
peal, But Homi Bhabha put the 
issue in his address. 


“A widespread atomic power 
industry in the world will neces- 
sitate an international society in 
which people everywhere whose 
wisdom and whose action has 
produced the Geneva spirit,” 
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BY NOW nearly every- 


one in the nation has heard 
of the midshipman who 
chose the “wrong” mother, 


Twenty - one- year-old Eu- 
gene Landy has made the front 
pages in nearly every newspaper 


the country, not because he 


came out of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Academy as one of the 
most _ brilliant gu | 
students in its 
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their_caps in the air graduation 
day while young Landy stood 
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grim, his hands at his sides, for 
it was known that he was not 
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The Middie Who Picked the ‘Wrong’ Mother 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


to receive his commission in the 
Naval Reserve. 


This. gifted youngster has 
been crucified because, as the 
charge has it, “thére is a con- 
tinuing association with persons 
who*have a past history in the 
Communist Party.” In other 
words had the man who is ex- 
pected to uphold the honor of 
our nation on the seas denounc- 
ed his mother, had he the fore- 
sight to turn her dossier in to 
the FBI, the gallant officers of 
the Navy may presumably have 
regarded him as a noble and fit 


‘ recruit.to our nation’s naval de- 


fense. 
* 


OH, OF COURSE, now, after 
the uproar, a high commission 
of distinguished naval officers 
will. sit in judgement and offi- 
cially hear Landy’s story. To 


now, the youngster’s -self-desig- 


nation as a “conservative” is ‘sus- 
pect and rejected: he had a fatal 
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rights ‘committee which would .. Walter Reuther, president of the of McCarthyism” have been “elim- 
CIO, listed as “major acts  ofjinated as a setious. threat to our 
omission or commission” the’ failure |free institutions.” 7 

of Congress to act on civil ‘rights, | | 
the cae oe es the 1 ADE ae on , rg 
rpg ¥ as steal; and the failurés on school |character of U.S: foreign policy, 
point, we are now. taking up the stitches. taxes relief and Taft-| . Reuther. saw this Siveitiennthip 


Jead the fight against discrimina- 
tion both inside and outside. the 
federation. “We im the AFE have 
never before had a civil rights 
committee,” said Meany. “On that 


‘CIO method.” 


6d federation in 
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By CARL HIRSCH 
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THE 18-WEEK strike of 2,000 
members of UE employed at 
Landers; Frary and Clark in New 
Britain, Conn:, ended in a union. 
victory last week when the com- 


THE HISTORIC MERGER of the AFL-CIO drew a step closer to reality with the vot igor ef fa bm 


windup of a week of sessions 


here by the American Federation of Labor. 


From AFL) Wage increases; a wage re-opener 


president George Meany came the word that there are no longer any barriers to the mer-| in 1956; a new seniority program 


r, “As of the morning of Dec. 
ifth he said, “the AFL and CIO) 
will be one.” 

The AFL here cleared up a ser- 
jes of unresolved problems con- 
nected with the coming merger as 
well as technical] tponing its 
previously scheduled August con- 
vention until Dec. 1-2. At that 
time, both the AFL and CIO will 
hold. soparate conventions in New 
York City, recess, and then con- 
vene as the new merged organiza- 


* 

IN ITS MEETINGS here this 
week, the AFL leaders indicated 
some of the new > niet 
which stem from merger. 
Highlighted here was the outlook 
for political action in 1956 by the 
merged AFL-CIO | 

The AFL Executive Council 
cited the need for a mighty elec- 
tion effort of laber in 1956, the) 


AFL Executive - Council recount: : 
ed the “disappointing, record” of 


the 84th Congress and of the state 
legislatures. | 


| 
Two’ types of campaigns were 


‘Jisted fr action: at the precinct 


jevel during the coming months— 


registration and get-out-the-vote! 


drives; _ “This can and must be 
done»if. we hope to preserve. the 
gains made at the bargaining table 
from being wiped out by adverse 
—, the AFL leaders stat 


 * 

THE WEEK'S sessions here = 
little doubt that the AFL-CIO will. 
take up .a vast drive to organize’ 
the unorganized as one of its maj-| 
or programs. AFL President 
George Meany said that this will) 
be “one of the first items of busi-| 


ness before the merged organiza-| Gero. Meany, AFL 


tion.” : | 
He said that the AFL -unions 


* had not yet gone as far as the CIO 


in setting up a special fund for or-| 
ganizing in specific areas and in- 
dustries. But he gave newsmen as- | 
surances that “the AFL will do as| 
well as the CIO in the field of or-| 
ganizing.”. . | | 

The conference of AFL union) 
leaders pointed up the fact that’ 


- there will be many struggles over: 


questions of policy within the new | 
federation, Many questions were | 8 | 


being taised here over such mat- 
ters as jurisdictino, the continuing) 
raids, the lack of sufficient demo- 
cratic forms within the merged or- 
ganization, The International Typ- 
ographical Union, for example, 
sought to cut down the power of 
the AFL Executive Council so that 
it can expel member organizations 
only for non-payment of dues. 
Other groupings withi n organ- 


parti meeting in Chicago, summed up |80th Congress.” 
54m rary Aeveabagsae. ef estimate as “geneyally disap- 
tions about the policy of the merg-|P°MU"8: 
ed federation. 


workers, have raised serious ques- 


plan on setting up a civil! 


‘The AFL sessioxix here foresha- 


week. found some small advances | 
to record ‘but their overall esti-|tion said that the first session put 
mates was negative. 


ite rags aid to “wargrangs — Sates propeesl : Tie 9 cute 
me 1 \the Taft-Hartley Act, social’ se-|Reuther greeted also the slowdown 
MEANY indicated here that such curity. liberalization, income tax|imposed on the Eisenhower -give-| 


Pare to 4 bad compelled the AFL- reductions, public housing and|away program. 


Hartley..° 
~% 


oz. ¥) 
wernt 
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* NUNBAMA BuDs: NUNETY-CENTS AN HouR-~D0 1 HEAR 
EIGHTY FIVE FROM MISSiSSIPI?” 


AFL Assailed Runaways 


AFL Withholds ORK of Fur Merger 


. CHICAGO. 
A special elections for officers of the Furriers Joint Council in 
New . York was ordered by the Amalgamated Meat Cutters Union, 
as the AFL Executive Council continued to withhold its -approval 
of the Fur-Amalgamated merger. | : 
Eleven leaders of the present Council were forced out of office 
by the Amalgamated ‘to meet the “anti-Communist” demands of 
resident. Eight resigned and three were 
removed when they re to comply. ie 
The Fur Council was placed under receivership by the Amal- 
gamated, and Abe Feinglass, director of its Fur & Leather Dept., 
_Wwas named trustee. The new elections are scheduled to be held 
before Sept. 1. ve 
‘The AFL, Executive Council said it would act on the merger 


at its next meeting in October. 


Labor, ADA, NAACP Estimate 


and machinery to expedite - 
ances; and continuation of the 
firm’s. profit-sharing and pen- 
sion program which will pay a 
minimum of $125 a month in- 
cluding basic social security bene- 
fits, Cases of workers fired dur- 
ing the strike will go to arbitra- 
tion and all court cases are with- 
drawn, Victory was made pos- 
sible by the solid unity of virtu- 
ally every mane in the area. 


DISMISSAL of a signal fore- 
man by the Louisville and Nash- 


union employees in Alabama 
“sick” on Aug. 3, They stayed 
home for 24 hours in Birming- 
ham, Montgomery and several 
other cities until the worker, G, 
B. ‘Williamson,’ was reinstated. 
‘The action tied up rail services 
in the state. 
* 

SEVERAL thousarid members 
of the Lumber and Sawmill 
Workers Union (AFL) are now 
back at work at five plants of 
the M & M Woodworking Corp- 
oration in Oregon and California. 
after a month-long strike. But 
union crews at two Fir-Tex Co. 
mills at St. Helens on the lower 
Columbia River were still on the 
bricks in a dispute hatt started 
— 1. M & M< strike began 
when the company refused to 

renew the old contract without 
scrapping a number of benefits 
already won. Settlement came 
when the men returned to work 
pending negotiation directed by 
the U. S. conciliation service. 
Fir-Tex workers were forced out - 
when the firm refused to pay~ 


ville railroad made some 2,500 ° 


Get ‘Sick’ 
the seven and one-half cent hour- 


ly raise established as the indus- 


ttern following last - 
aor 


* 
‘A CONTRACT which brin 
Todd ‘Shipyard Co. pay level 
line with other east coast ship- 


ards will bring a 15-cent ~al 


our boost for 4,200 — 
The pact covers Todd’s Hobo- 
ken and Brooklyn plants, John 
Grogan, president of the CIO 
International Union of Marine 
and Shipbuilding Workers, who 
is also mayor of Hoboken, head- 
ed the union negotiating com- 


mittee, 
* 


FIVE DAYS of effort on the 
part of federal labor mediators 
to find a solution to the Kohler 
Co. strike ended Aug, 2 
when miafiagement representa- 
tives walked out on talks with 
the CIO-UAW. The Wisconsin 
company, which makes »lumb- 
ing fixtures has -been’ staggerii 
along using scab labor since Apri 
1954. ‘ 


GUNFIRE punctuated the city 
transit strike in Little Rock on 
the night of Aug..1 as armed 
guards employed by the Capi- 
tal City Transit Co. to guard 
scab drivers exchanged shots 
in the dark with unknown assail- 
ants. The city transit system has 
been closed by strike of AFL 
motor coach employees for six 


weeks. 
* 


THE SHOW may not go on in 
Boston this coming season un- 
less agreement is reached be- 
tween theatre management and 
members of the AFL musictans 
union. Affected are musical 
shows, operas and ballets. 
Straight dramatic productions are 
not affected. The union is seek- 
ing a scale of $120 a week for 
all musicians, while management 


offers $117. 


By ERIK BERT 


WASHINGTON. 


LEADERS OF THE two big labor federations, of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, and of the liberal Americans for Democratic Action 


have all given the first session of the 


54th Congress a failing mark. Labor spokesmen last 


the 84th Congress “well on_ its 
The AFL Executive Council,/way to matching . the do-nothing 


Both the AFL and the CIO wel- 


. jeomed the passage of the $1 min- 
It cited.. Congress’ failures in|imum wage, against the Adminis- 


And he declared that the “evils 


. 


Both labor federations and the 


as spurring ‘the’.Geneva big four 


” 
eg. 1 


. 
. a > ; . wh 


e so--try could not consume enough,”| ~— 9-9 = * 
abe scones tock ne 
es Sere) + 


. 


today” 


ipartisan’ peace 


— —-_ 


jon domestic issues. Reuther cited 
the “absence of leadership from 


stacles created b 
forces.” The Administration, he 


for the. special interests, but 
unwilling to be liberal for the aver- 
age citizens of America.” 


members of Congress deserves 
ise for their. resistance to the 
Eisenhower proposals.” He failed, 
however even to mention the role 
of the Dixiécrats who formed. an 
alliance with the GOP, or. the role 
of the Johnston-Clements-Rayburn 
Democratic. leadership. w hic-h 
maintained unity with the Dixie- 
crats throughout the session. — 


SIGS) Seay : 
 step@ecen owe sobev woe 


rot a 


the White House” and the ob-' 
Administration | 


said, “showed itself to be ‘liberal’ 


ise Wwas| 


CP Meet Says End 
Cold War at Home 


SEVENTY-SIX LEADERS .of the Communist Party 
from 27 states held a national conference last week which 


# urged the nation to end “the cold war at home—the war 


Laneveel Session 


the 84th Flunked" 


against civil liberties which is 
\largely a part of the international 
cold war.” 


The conference hailed the meet- 
ing “at the summitt” in Geneva 
as the “beginning of a new era 
lin the relations between East and 
West,” but simultaneously warned 
that it’s realization hinges upon 
“the greatest mass pressure and 
direct influence of the people.” 
(The text of the conference's res- 
olution on Geneva appeared in 
‘last week's Worker.) 


| “Im order to implement the 
Geneva conference” Glaude Light- 


foot, Illindis' Communist Negro 
leader declared, “the times call for 
a_ national crusade which will de- 
mand not only am end to the cold 
far generally, but also to the cold 


war at home—the war against civil 
Renther said the*. “Democratic liberties which is largely a product 


of the international cold war.” 
The primary objective the con- 

ference set was to set-in motion 

a campaign ‘to invalidate the Mc- 


Carran (Internal Security ‘Act of . 


1950), (upon which the Supreme 
Court will act this coming session), 


and. its amended, form, .the Com- 


miunist Coitoa at of 1954. 


OTHER KEY® objectives were 


Pegs 3 : ee ae meeting which he said “has been x. Sha nae Seana 
dowed the power of the new merg-|. ON. BEHALF of the NAACP,!an essential factor in the search} THE. LATEST issue of the achieve the dropping of pros- 
fighting on many |Clareneé Mitchell, director of its for world ” This is a step|AFL’s “News-Reporter,” declares |@cution of party leaders, includ- 
oe new ate ae ine pF Piaget gwen — of Reg geo con pre-jthat the roa oy 4 ma- |ing Claude Lightfoot, of Hlinois, 
Chee mg MS organizing drive|Congress’ failure to any ac-|viously said. The leadership}; was often offset > tenid- |JUnIUS oF : 
ee 15 million members, intends ‘tion on nearly 100 civil rights bills.|which has “period in its Soviet- er of southern - Democrats’ to|"ider the 
Americans for Democratic Ac-|baiting, did not elaborate on its|agree on policy with the Repub- | tte 
: ———~lestimate of the bipartisan: } more than with the |S¥ivs 


wed 


‘ on, 9 Saas 


whe Meiase 
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Little Known Background of Departed Air Chief 


Iso in Big Scandal 37 Years Ago 


By ERIK BERT WASHINGTON. — ' 
-_ _ Harold E. Talbott, Jr., who was washed out of his Air Force post by public outrage, is not a fallen angel, as Presi- 

dent Eisenhower has suggested. Thirty-seven years ago he was in the middle of the dirtiest war-contract scandal of World 

War I. One of his associates in that operation was saved from court martial only by the unprecedented and never. explained 

intervention of the Secretary of War. Talbott explained that episode in Sos 

the same terms that, last month; he explained his two-faced role as Secre: 

tary of the Air Force and as a partner in Paul B. Mulligan and Co. The 


-relations among the--World 
War I connivers, of whom he 
was one, were “unfortunate in | 
their implication, but perfectly 
proper, he said many years later. 
He displayed the same amoral! 
_attitude toward his 1955 Pentagon 


misdeeds. In his letter to the Presi- 
dent of Aug. 1, he said: 


amount on spare parts. - 
Talbott Jr.'s, associates were: 
Harold E. Talbott, Sr., president 
of the City National Bank of Day- 
ton, Ohio. Chairman of the board 
of directors of Dayton-Wright Co. 
Edward A. Deeds, formerly em- 
ployed by the National Cash Regis- 
ter Co. Prosecuted in 1912 in fed- 


“I am clear in my mind and 
conscience that my actions have 
been within the bounds of ethics.” 

In this estimate he was virtually 
alone. 

The earlier episode occurred in 
1918 when the United States Govy- 
ernment turned te the production 
of airplanes which were being used 
for. the first time in warfare. 

* | 

TALBOTT WAS thirty - yearg 
old. His age is of importance only 
because in later years his defend- 


ers have sought to portray him as/ 


a babe in arms, and thus innocent 
of what went on about him. 
Talbott’ was president of the 
Dayton Metals Co., which owned 
the Dayton-Wright Airplane Co., 
and he was general manager of 
Dayton-Wright. From both posi- 
tions he received a_ salary 
$46,000 a year—which was not 
hay in 1918. 

His position at that time is of 
importance since in later years 


his defenders, like Senator Lev-. 


erett Saltonstall, Massachusetts 
Republican, have sought to por- 
tray him as only a factory foreman, 
as an “operating manager in the 
shop,” and thus. ignorant of what 
went on about him. - 

The Dayton Metal Products Co. 
was organized in April 1915, dur- 
ing the first year of the war. The 
stockholders included Harold E. 
Talbott, Sr.,. who held 900. shares, 
~ Edward A. Deeds who held 500 


eral court for alleged bribery and 


criminal methods in driving com- 


petitors of NCR out of business. 
Convicted by a jury of violating 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, after 
a trial lasting over a month and 
sentenced to imprisonment for one 
year. An appeal was taken, the case 
was reversed and no retrial was 
ever had. 

Deeds knew nothing of aircraft 
production when in August 1917 he 
was placed in charge of the Equip- 
ment Division of Aviation under 
, ; Brig. Gen. George O. Squier, Chief 
| In 1916 the firm obtained a con- Signal Officer. He was commis- 
tract with the Navy for the pro-) gigned a Colonel. 
duction of fuses, and similar con-| After World War I he became 
tracts from the Navy and the Army| the head of National Cash Regis- 
‘in 1917. In the spring of 1917] ter. : 

Deeds and the elder Talbott were; Charles F. Kettering. He was 
| appointed to the subcommittee on’ closely associated with Deeds in 
‘fuses and detonators of the Muni-; many enterprises centering on Day- 
‘tions Standards Board. ton. They had a common agent of 

a highly confidential sort; one 


* 
THE DAYTON-WRIGHT Air-' George B. Smith who- held the 


‘plane Co., of which Talbott Jr. be-| Power of attorney for each, kept 
‘came general manager, was or-} their respective books, had charge 
ganized on- April 9, 1917—three| of their bank accounts, signed their 
‘days after the United States de. | checks. Kettering, like Deeds, was 
lGlared war on Germany. The in-|2%S0ciated prior to World War I 
‘corporators were the same as in with National Cash Register. 


ae Be Kettering later became a mogul 
Fg ol wat ok preset eae in General Motors when GM took! 
| shares. Talbott Jr., 990 shares and, | over Kettering $ eon teeny Co. 


‘again, two dummy stockholders.’ DEEDS moved into the Aircraft 


Deeds, although one of the in-| production Board at the very time 
corporators, did not become a : 


~, ~ that the Dayton-Wright Co., - of 
| stockholder, probably anlicipating Which he and ‘he Talbots were in- 
his later activities. 


corporators, negotiated the fabu- 


MULLIGAN 


sidetracked formally. Col. Robert 


shares; Charles F. Kettering, 499 


Contracts were signed during lously profitable contracts with the 
shares, and Harold E. Talbott Jr.,| 


99 shares. There were two dummy 
stockholders who’ held one: share 
each, 


ithe summer for the production of government for aircraft. 

‘some $30;000,000 worth of air-| . Deeds gave to the Talbotts, fath- 
planes. The profit was expected to! er and son, and to Kettering, con- 
‘be $6,350,000 plus an undisclosed fidential information on aircraft 


Kettering. Deeds moved into the, 


procurement which gave thenf an; government aviation procurement. 
inside track in negotiating con-| The Dayton-Wright contracts with 
tracts. | ‘the . government were processed. 
After filling many: positions in And the conspirators began to lap 
the aircraft production branch of up some cream on the side. 
the Signal Corps, Deeds was finally Dating from Aug. 1, 1918, Tal- 
bott junior received a salary of 
$30,000 from Dayton-Wright. At 
that time he was receiving $18,000 
from the Dayton Metal Products 
owned Dayton - Wright 
a series of financial 


L. Montgomery, a bond dealer, was. 
placed in charge of the equipment 
division, but Deeds remained in 
practical charge of production. | 
: ‘which 
August 1918 was; a memorable through 
month for the Talbotis, Deeds and) 
(Continued on Page 14) 
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Buck Rogers Still Not Around the 


By JOHN STACHEL 


THE SATELLITE STORY is 
developiug fast. Since my last ar- 
ticle was written, the Soviet. del- 
egation to an International As- 
tronautics Conference in Denmark 
announced that the Soviet Union 
plans to launch a satellite at about 
the same tine as our American one 
is lannched. Once amain. the inter- 


— wr ee ee ne 
rr tees 


Orner 


national character of science today ;large enough to be used as. a base: satellite to build it-hp step by step.;lems of space medicine, firding 


and the futility of any thinking in|on which to build a rocket’ ship,|The difficult problem of returning|out how to adjust and protect the 


terms of “monopolizing” scientific | 


i” 2 7 . * 
in nea : 


Clearly, there is a space race in ~""> ***----ds of trins to the 
the making, but it will be a race ore 

that can serve to benefit mankind; PRteeeseee 

and if scientific data is mally ex. Bega fe 
changed freely, all sides will gain 

from this kind of scientific race, 


What's the purpose of this race? 


; oo 
¥ * 

x 
7 x 


— 


aj Are Buck Rogers and Flash Gor- 


es: |i\don just around the corner? Are 


your junior and sisty going to. fly 
ar und in ket ships instead of 


W| hot-rods? Is the world of science 
fi iction knocking at the door? I 
[think we a. still quite a way from 


such developments. 


28 we saw last week, these first 


ijspace satellites will be very small, 


Tnot be steered .t all, an 


aiship can be evolved are 


ill have no power supply, will 
will Be 
destroyed when they eventually 
fall into the denser part*of the at- § 
mosphere. The. problems to be. £ 
solved before a bona fidé'yspace fae 
still stag-* 7 < 


which could then be launched/to earth without being burned up 
advances, is sharply demonstrated. |from the satellite. This would re-|upon hitting the atmosphere would 


‘ “x 
SP, ee sean acscaaes 
e*e ¥ *, > as 
x 7 


human body under the new condi- 
tions that would face it, still have 
to be solved. 

Even -the comparatively small 
rockets built today present tre- 
‘mendous problems of control— 
nany models have had to _ be 
lropped because they were too 
_ ynstable; surely tits problem 
would have to be solved on a 
much vaster scale befor® we trust 
a human life to the rocket.- New 
“materials to withstand the - heats 


« 
' 


“ave to. be solved. The mat.y nvrob- 


7 
em 
7» a 

* 
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a2 *., 
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role of atomic’ energy—these are 
only a tiny sampling ofthe vast 
homes |complex of ~prob'ems connected 
oem § with successful space flight. 

Siete, 2 | 
me wrong. It can 


ee ad | DON'T GET 2 
fos he done, and sooner or later its 
| oing to be done. But we need to 


eae | eep our perspective on just where 
aes we are now. The vision of. space 
travel has been with us- for cen- 


the 


. ‘ sta 


Diagram shows how satellite could be launched. 
propels the entire assembly some 50 miles 


\turies. ‘Today we-are takin 


first hesitant steps on the r 
ward. But the vast road 


stretches, a of it shrouded 
in fog, or 

- The great interest in science 
|fiction, in so far as it has a posi- 
tive side, can be compared to the 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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s Att cks by 
Brownell’s Boys Tred toHang |Mine-Mill Asks Senate. Probe 
Perjury Frame on UAW Leader Of Brownell Tie with Company 


WILLIAM ALLAN } DETROIT. - DENVER. 


ig “T" Nenlieeatatives of 354,000 CIO workers in convention THE INTERNATIONAL Union of Mine, Mill and 
here lea how U. S. Attorney General Herbert Brownell Smelter Workers has asked Sen. Harley Kilgore, Chairmai 
the Justice Department.and the. FBI tried to hang 9 perjury|of the Senate Judiciary Committee, to probe 
frame up on, Emil Mazey, UAW, | | > {lationshi 
CIO Secretary Treasurer. ~~ eral H wnell 


- —Mazey told the’ CIO County: oa cs € soileneal als in ustry.” 
Convention that, shortly after , In its lettet fo Senator Kilgore, 


state Republican: boss John Fei- "3 ; the Union pointed .-out-. that 
kens charged the UAW with vi- : fe ) 4 Brownell acted Thursday, - July} 
olating the Federal Corrupt Prac-| (a : mF 28, “in violation of proper “im-} 
tices Act by spending $5,985 for; Sian partiality as a Government off- 
five TV broadcasts, Department] ia | i cial in an attempt to break a 3 
of Justice and FBI agents visited ; : strike in this industry.” BROWNELL 
him. - os ) Brownell’s action was identified 


“I was ae that. Washington | : as 1g Pay are os to cello | ae 
Il quash the- cha if I would: : AA | that ad ci ine-Mi . NAACP Sec 
vi Si erg et ube aed 7 ee | fore the Subversive Activities ores 
he | S . Control Board under a 1954 law. 


used for political action,” Mazey| - | “The Attorney General is FBI’ Polic 
reported. | ‘known to have had a long and 5 y 


That’s how a charge of perjury Pap : : close association with Roger W.|: 
could have been placed against : Straus, ;Chairman of the Board f 
‘me, Mazey said. He said he stipu- : of American Smelting & Refining owd is $ 


lated that the union spent more \ , 
money to put pro-labor U.S. Sen- i Kilgore said. “Straus was chief - ATTORNEY GENERAL Browe 


ator Pat McNamara before. the ee , : , financial backer of the Republi- oll and his Justice Department 
hestice on. TV, opposing Eisen- , | | can National Committee wheni}oye so far failed to take any 
iower's Choice, Homer Ferguson. Brownell worked closely in &). sith respect to anti-Negro 


| number of Dewey New York ' 
MAZEY said that despite the | to state and presidential campaigns,| terrorism in Mississippi, ‘Roy Wil-, 


Sect re ec eae ) ’ “AS&R is one of the Big Four|kins, executive secretary of the 
5 rag eg expenditures for TV in‘ . mm. jin our industry. Members of National Association for Advance- 
= el hes ~ b a 0 to bring : BROWN Mine-Mill in 12 plants across the/ ment of Colored People said last 
Sore Fedele Omadl fery, Later Meneame [country have been on strike|week, Taking issue with GOP 
ah Grenade rand Jury. ro , ueneeneme jagainst AS&R for 36 days. We ’ ne had 
ury came out with an’ | 3 apap iy: believe there may be more than claims that gains in civil rights ha 
ad by CO ona eae : er | % i > coincidence in Brownell’s sudden|been made under the Eisenhower 
Veen OP District Attomey Fred eal reo , —/ j attempt to exploit rs me yr administration, Wilkins said the 
ie: vines | : capacity as Attorney General to/ Justice Department has not yet 
BE oo are jude be be will try ne aliattiall | Pin rescue this corporation which has sported = investigations in 
the UAW. will e Frank Pi Pinter ___....| been pushing so hard for a settle-|“gete of terrorism which su 
ment lower than the industry ‘in drastically rn i the Negro 


who sentenced the Michigan th 
years, . In ‘ apiliiile such an im-| The NAACP “i also noted 


oad defended the wunion’s vestigation of Brownell’s ties with) that Brownell had not strength- 


- political activity on the ground that | AS&R Chairman Straus, we urge! ened.the department's facilities for 
- that these rights are yeni rte Of Talbott g Deals you to determine the exact details +e A perry civil rights measures 
ao oo eee said the, of ae Magee ws. by ag omg or ag pledged during the election 
rights of free s ree press, otherw Ww may have been 
and the entire Bill of Rights for WASHINGTON. made between Semel and any Pa * 


all people was tied up in this MOST UNDERPLAYED and unprobed angle of the! officials of the three struck com- MEANWHILE the ‘Baltimore 


fight. Talbott-Mulligan operation is the role of Attorney General] panies-AS&R, Kennecott Cop- 
M EER WP IP eg tS ae , gan ope y Afro-American editorially criticized 
ae Pag was “an(Herbert Brownell. In 1951 when Brownell was in private|P™ ns tty ys ost gran Brownell’s department, which in- 


ass op a on the UAW “— ‘an sine Marold. Talbott ‘ 
effort to silence our union and to|/aw practice far Mine- Mill opened its 1955 nego-| cludes the FBI, for failing to brin 
establish 2 pecsuamas Brownell's|and Paul M. B. Mulligan came to| which he was a partner, tiations with: these ioenpaellea “fast to justice the paatiowre, of Me 
ponay' a suppression has made/his law firm to have a partnership} Also wunprobed is Brownell’s May. : and Mrs. Harry T. Moore, who 


eadway in Wisconsin, he said,|agreement drawn up. role when Talbott attempted to + ' were killed Christmas Eve, 1951 in 
where the Catlin Bill bans politi- The original agreement bears. force Radio Corporation of “WE WISH to call to your at- Mims, Fla. because of their leadere 
cal speeches in’ union halls. The|on its cover the notation “copy America to hire the Mulligan! tention the fact recently revealed) ship in the right-to-vote movement. 
~ pune type of law, he said, would! of this to Herbert Brownell.’ firm, to the public that the  samejIt also noted that “it is now 12 
“we — in Ohio if it hadn't This is the agreement which! John A. Johnson, admitted to) Brownell knew about Air Force! weeks since unknown gunmen shot 
“8 efeated by ‘& progressive! yalbott took with him to the Pen-|the. Senate investigating commit-/Secretary Talbott’s outside busi-|from ambash, killing Rev. George 
cor NS Jtagon when Eisenhower appoint-|tee that he had told Brownell of|ness interests as far back as Jast W. Lee, Mississippi NAACP lead- 
“THESE ARE danger signs in ed him air fotce secretary. From, the Talbott-RCA contact, and that|January, and yet refused to 'take|er.” — 
America,” he said: “Or ol ign the the Pentagon .he_ urged - big se amb dag had never warmed him) any steps to protect the Govern-| “What has always puzzled us,” 
attacks like those of Congressman dustrialists to do business with)@gainst it. ment and taxpayers from the ob- says the Afro, “is how the FBI 
Bentley of Michigan who tried to the Paul B. Mulligan & Co. in| Brownell was the man who;Vious conflict of interest in the!can have such a high batting aver- 
auieat. d:maunber of Cinens who | had laid the foundation for the| Talbott case. Brownell was, in age when it comes to “0 out 
titioned against a law that should pends on what labor does about| deal through the Talbott-Mulli-|fact, the lawyer who drew up| Communists. .and kidna , and 
be changed, the Walter-McCarran( these things,” he said. gan agreement. the partnership agreement  be-| yet strike out so misera fy i in uit 
+ Brownell agreed with Talbott|*ween Talbott and Paul Mulligan! ters involving civil rights.” 


ee -lthat the deal-was legal. But thei Wbich has been: the subject of so 
1 oe iy ge ile Cig 0 eee ee tagger ates much publicity in recent days.|ment of July 28th, the current 


Bentley's efforts to den leling attack on the auto corpora-|™ajority of Americans agreed 

right of petition. He saat ta cake ode grip on the local daily ded with Sen. Wayne Morse who said The 2H who winks at Talbott’s|issue of Business Week dated 

—‘way_to stop this \is for labor to! papers, the Detroit Times (Hearst) |it stank. unethical conduct is obviously| July 30, forecast on Page 80 that 

work and fight on these issues, the Detroit News, and John} So, despite Brdéwnell, Talbott capable of the same unethical) Mine-Mill would be the first un- 

help the hundreds of people who Knight's. Detroit Free Press. had to walk ov saa conduct himself. ion cited under the Brownell-But- 
“We believe there may be ajler law and gave as the reason 


have no money to mobilize a fight saners.Rt: see epgpesececencessnaseeeen 
back. ae _ Ms UAW. — mt 0 er similar conflict | of interest be-| ‘because. of its strike.’ This makes 


~ “The hope of s world in which the Federal Corrupt Practices Act Kemcehent Pp ae tween Brownell connections. withjit clear that Brownell’s strike- 
the mining industry and his con-jbreaking intentions ‘were not even 


war is a thing of the past, de- 
| - lala ore “30 — ae At Atomie M @@g |tinued tenure as Attorney Gen-|kept a secret from industry and 
ed under it. This got a great CIO President Walter Reu- |€T@l. business circles,” the union's let- 
laugh;- ther hee’ bocs:seed o esecshece “Prior to Pci st dnnounce- ter to soonest said. 
He said that there was no free]. of a panel studying “peaceful — al a aie , 
press among these sheets, that they] . 
- | were corporation mirided, and de- * | 
-flivered a class. slant. Hage favor 


them} Energy. Reuther 


“a advertising, aid the UAW! three CIO officials to attend the | 3 
er =e | 
Mazey charged. that General > | ator nea is chairman of a committee 


-\Motors, Ford, Chrysler — spent | aeons, . eral corrupt practices act, urgin 
- more money in these three sheets L | sik =o 
“ffor advertising than 15 dther cbr- uses of : sy: saan ~ 27 on the Taft-Hartley Act. 
‘ combined, ‘in fact, more - Elwood . ? 
is necessary he said, that’s 
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- SHE TWAIN CAN MEET 


WE HAVE TWO possible texts for this editorial. We 
could quote President Eisenhower's statement after he re- 
turned from Geneva: “.. . lower the barriers which impede 
the opportunities for people to travel anywhere in the world 
for peaceful friendly purposes.” Or equally appropriate 
are the words of a young agronomist at the University of 
Nebraska who said, in commenting on the visit of the So- 
viet farm delegation to his state: “The diplomats can .go 
only so far.in improving relations—at that point the com- 
mon people have.to take over.” : 


Both of these statements are printed this week in our 
center spread which is dedicated to the proposition that the 
time is overripe for the fullest and freest interchange of 
ideas, trade'and people between East and West, not only 
because. such ‘an interchange is good in itself, but also be- 
cause it will strengthen the new era of peace which was 
born at Geneva. 

There is. no question but that the sentiment of the 
American people favors such an interchange. This has been 
demonstrated in the unfailing cordiality of the farmers of 
the midwest toward the Soviet delegation; in the offer of 


. the Boston Symphony and the Porgy and-Bess Company 


to go to Moscow; in the keen interest among American 
sports fans for American-Soviet matches, some of which 
have already taken place; and in the expressed desires of 
the people to hear and see the great musical, dramatic, 
ballet and sports stars of the Soviet Union and the other 
socialist countries. 

The obstacles which stands in the way of the inter- 
change are more and more revealed as the illegal policies 
of our own government, and the shortsighted attitudes of 


- some influential individuals. In the first category is the 


State Department's continued refusal to grant a passport 
to Paul Robeson and others whose views it poauitlias too 
progressive. In the second category is AFL president 
George Meany who so far has said No to the suggestion 
of our labor editor, George Morris, that American labor 
accept the invitation of the Soviet trade unions to send a 
delegation to the Soviet Union. 

We urge our reAders to support the fight for a pass- 
port for Robeson as a way of sending our best goodwill 
ambassador abroad, and of making a decisive breakthrough 
on the entire right-to-travel front. We urge trade unionists 
to let their officials know of their endorsemunt of the idea 
of an American labor delegation to the USSR. 
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End to Smith Ac 


‘A SIGN of the growing concern of Americans at the r 


SUNR 


* 


t Trials 


erosion of civil liberties 


auing the cold war came last week when 73 distinguished citizens called on President 
Eisenhower to reconsider the administration's present policy of pressing Smith Act prose- 


cutions. 


The. letter to the President,| | 


which was made public by Prof. 
Broadus Mitchell and Dr, Royal 
Wilbur France, included as sig- 
ners the 83-year-old Samuel Hop- 


kins Adams, author of several] 


dozen best-sellers, including the 


recently published “Crandfather 
Dr. W. E; B. DuBois; Waldo 
Frank; Prof, William Ernest 
St the Rev. John Paul 
Jones; Corliss Lamont; Prof, C. 
wie Mills; Harvey O'Connor; 
Prof, J. B. Rhine; Aubrey Wil- 
liams, and Prof. Hugh H. Wilson. 

The letter said the signers had 
“viewed with increasing concern” 
the trials and convictions under 
the Smith Act especially because 
the trials involved not “conspir- 
acy” nor overt acts but opinions 
and political thoughts. 


*® 
THE LETTER expressed spe- 
clal concern because the Justice 
Department has moved to make 
mere membership in a minority 
political party a crime, citing the 
convictions of Claude Lightfoot in 


Chicago, Junius Scales in North 
Carolina, and the impending. trial 
of Dr. Albert Blumberg. 


“But trial for mere member- 
ship,” said the letter, “is so far 
removed from all the basic Amer- 
ican freedoms, including the free- 
dom to dissent, as to be appalling. 
It is essentially the outlawing of 
a political party, It thus violated 
the American tradition of sanc- 
tuary to all shades of opinion 
which continues to fire the imag- 


ination of Americans,” 


Among the membership indict. the Women’s Federal Prison, at) Siammsnaens 
Alderson, West Virginia. Piast: Be 


ments now pending, the letter 
pointed out, are those against five 
Communist leaders—Eugene Den- 


on ee 


' 
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May the Sense ot Ser Ving | 
meh Wind brin Shen 
and peace into your 
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Heli ie ley 
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Hellen Keller's letter to Elizabeth Gurley Flynn in her own 
handwriting. 


Helen Keller Sends, 
Letter to Miss Fiynn 


HELEN KELLER, one of the world’s most famous wom- 
en, sent personal greetings last. week to Elizabeth Gurley 


Flynn, Communist leader who is servin7 a three-vear sentc” “3 


a ithe 4 
ciety 
a afd =F) ry) 
rs, “- J 


Miss Flynn,’ a victim of the} #2. 


thought-control Smith Act, is well-| 5) @ 
known to the renowned deaf and|# a. 
blind genius whose own seventy~| ge 
fifth birthday was recently observ- 
in the first Smith Act trials ed nationally and across the world. 
# ; gk inevitat Helen 
The Denartme stice|_. It was inevitable that He! 
now ridkdiae Steck oe nstice | Keller, known as a humanitarian 
sees” bs trial again But. er who had overcome the darkness 
double jeopardy The two ‘mem.!! her life by a magnificent will} 
bership’ trials alrerdy held pre-\ WOuld have crossed the path of 
4° t : ‘ . ’ = 2 
nage poe arenes: and former national n_ Ey yp 
ol , 45 nena, of the American Civil Liberties, 
m3 oe oe trials. hese : v for | Union, whose life is dedicated to 
fe ee vd OF eradicating darkness everywhere. 
The } " ae Miss Keller, graduate of Radcliff 
a. ee ed: - _ |Sollege, is the author of many] 
~It is respectfully requested, books, innumerable magazine arti-| § 
Mr. President, that you reviewicles, who has been honored rd 


this entire situation with Attorney academic and cultural societies in 
‘Cienmeel Bi i with basil fifty countries. She is famous not 
Bowne, WIL a view '0 only as author, but also as lecturer, 
reconsideration of the wisdom | teacher, and a benefactor of the to Miss Flynn are these: from ts 


of pressing trials of this character blind. She was a staunch support-| teal Committee of the French 
at this time.” et ‘of FDR and the New: Deal. (Communist Party which wishes 
Her letter’ was sent to the prison, ’ | 


F . ene as where Miss Flynn is incarcerated }that she “may be able to be restor- 
She New Hork Times} 
ential elements in our country who support Chiang and |}. 


but it was a question whether the!ed to liberty to resume many more*_ 
_ Rhee would like to see the truce blasted. But against 73 ASK NEW VIEW 


prison authorities will give it {0 years of activity”; from Harry Pol- 
the egeaees vtec song due to rigi litt, general secretary of the British 
| hari ha Sg ‘Communist Party who pledged 

them is counterposed the powerful sentiment of the Amer- | , 

) ican people, of the people and governments of Asia, and | § IN TRIALS OF }\ 

_.- Europe, for peace in the Pacific which is an assurance 3 : | 

the | Urge President to Bar $ 

} Act Cases for Belonging 


nis, Benjamin Davis, Jr., John 
Gates, Jack. Stachet and Carl 
Winters. All of the five served’ 
their five year sentences imposed 


V-J DAY ANNIVERSARY 


TEN years. ago on Sept. 2 there was rejoicing in every 
city and hamlet in our country, for news had come that 
with the defeat of the Japanese militarist, World War II 
had eaded in victory for the-democratic camp, led by the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 

How great were our hopes on that glad day we can 
all remember, and we do not intend in this editorial to 
canvass the bitter disappointments which ensued when 
that war was followed not by the peace about which we 
had dreamed but by tensions and cold war, with hot war 
in Korea and the constant threat of a new atomic holo- 
caust. We turn from them not lightly nor indifferently 
but because the conference of the Big Four at Geneva ° 
has given the world a new perspective, a new hope; in- 

. deed, a new confidence that mankind can go forward to- 
day where it left off on board an American battleship in 
Japanese waters ten short years ago. 

It is true that in South Korea at this writing the 
organized- hoodlums of Syngman Rhee, no doubt acting 
in concert with Chiang. Kai-shek, are attempting by their 
well-fmanced demonstrations, to create a. provocation 
which wilf end-the Korean truce. It is true that influ- 


dawn i didiisn: ~ 


“The New York Times was 
sufficiently impressed with the 
weight of the 73 names affixed 
to the letter’to President Eisen- 
hower that it publicized the 


AMONG ‘the many letters sent.that his party will “intensify” its — 
that their plot can be defeated. 


ieorts “for the speediest release of 

yourself and all other working- 

class and democratic leaders sub- 

| “In | Geneva the ambassadors of the U.S. and of Stagg aig Ra ar aR sgh 

_ Chinese Peoples Republic are meeting to discuss one Buck ihead. of th Fahim, ‘ 

~. source of friction between our countries, the exchange of at bats é rl 

af rR eee : Aone Pe 7 Sree ta ) sive Party of Canada who spoke 

*%: detained civilians. There are differences remaining be- of the “tens of thousands. who 

_. tween them but if the give-and-take of Geneva continues | : 

- operative, they will no doubt be resolved. The job then | 
_ is for our government to agree to proceed with further’ 

_ conferences with Peking so that the bi bape of For- 


- 
2 vit 


literally«learned about the labor 
jmovement — her.” << _lel 
ters were sent Dy Dgures ose 
Wortis, veteran ae of the gar- 
__ mosa, of recognition and a UN seat-for the bonafide gov- 
ernment of 600 million Chinese, can also be resolved. 
The American people, in the name of the millions who the $.S. Kooringa who wrote Prese 


ae leader, and from. members of th 
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| AT PARIS CONFERENCE against German Rearmament-—left to right: Leah Nelson, U. S. A., 
interviewed in story below: Dr. Raphael Mahler of Israel, Sam Goldbloom of Australia, Yvonne Jospa 


of Belgium and Yoheved Tarshish of Israel. 


Interview with U. $. Delegate 
To Paris Anti-Nazi Meet 


By DVORAH TARANT 


Leah Nelson has just returned from Europe, where she was a delegate to World 
Jewish Conference against the Rearmatnent of Germany. The Conference was held in Paris 
on June 18 and 19, In an interview in New York, Mrs. Nelson told us of her impressions 


of this great Peace Meeting and of 
her enthusiasm for the things she 
saw and heard there. She told us 
of the warm welcome she received 
as representative of a large Amer- 
ican organization, Mrs. Nelson re 
resented the Emma Lazarus Fed- 
eration of Jewish Women’s Clubs 
in the United States. 

“You cannot imagine with what 
joy and friendliness I was received,” 
she said. “Everyone wanted to 
know what the Jews of América— 
and the American people generally 
—thought about peace.” . 

“I told them,” Mrs. Nelson con- 
tinued, “that although there was as 
yet no large organized peace move- 
ment in our country, it was never- 
theless the fervent wish of the 
broad masses in America that there 
be peace throughout the world. 
Certainly this was the striving of 


the Jewish masses.” 


* 

AT THE very first session of the 
conference on Saturday morning; 
Mrs. Nelson was invited to become 
a memb€r of the presiding commit- 


“tee. The chairman of ‘the session 


was Arafre Blumel, president of the 
Zionist Federation of France. (It 
should be mentioned here that Mr. 
Brumel was the object of frenzied 


~ attacks by reactionary elements be- 


- OF 


|. 


~ 
. 
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cause of his leadership in the Jew- 
ish unity movement and in the Eu- 
ropean Jewish Conference which 
took place in Paris in December 
1954, At that time he resigned his 

sition as secretary of the Zionist 
Fe ederation, but the leaders of the 
ganization did not succumb to 
the hysteria and promoted Blumel 
to the presidency of the Federa- 
tion). . 

Leah Nelson told me that in his 


opening address Blumel greeted her 
warmly as the only representative 
of an American Jewish organiza- 
tion; at the same time he expressed 


his regret that there were not more} 


representatives of the American 
Jews. 

It is no accident that the Emma 
Lazarus Federation sent a delegate 


daly 1 te Be 
= 8 weoks DW. & 


to this historic conference, said 
Mrs. Nelson. “Activities for Dips 
make up the greatest part of aur 
work. Such activities express the 
desires and the strivings of our 
members. Our mass meetings 
against German rearmament, which 
we held in the communities of 
New York and other cities; the 
celebrations of Israel's Seventh An- 
niversary, which we arranged, ex- 
ressed the same demand. Our 
ederation was the only Jewish or- 
ganization which came to the Sen- 
ate hearings in March on the agree- 
ments to rearm Germany; we raised 
our voice against the policy of ‘for- 
giving and forgetting... . 
“When I reported to the Con- 
ference that the splendid remarks 
of our representative at the Senate 
hearings, Mrs. Yetta Metz, were 
inserted in the Congressional Rec- 


ord, there was thunderous applause. 

“It is a credit to the Emma Laz- 
arus Federation that it developed 
its. activities in such a manner that 


its members did not allow them- 
selves to fall victim to the fake 
hysteria in our country. The lead- 


executive director, June Gordon, 
deserve recognition for this.” 
* 


OUR CHAT returned to the 
World Conference in Paris. 
Nelson was deeply impressed by 
the women who came as delegates 
from various countries. From Bel- 
gium, for instance, came four wo- 
men led by Eva Joshpe, wife of 


NEXT WEEK 


The dramatic story of 
the visit to the Soviet Union 
of a group of well-known 
West German journalists, 
and their reactions as Ger- 
mans, a story which has 
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(This is an exclusive inter- 
view with Mrs, Leah Nelson, 
delegate of the I'mma Lazarus 
Federation to the World Jew- 
ish Conference Against Ger- 
man Reurmament held recently 


1 Paris.) 


Xv By 


Herz Joshpe, one of the prominent 
leaders of the Jews in pow 
From Israel came Ruth Lubitch, 
Heyge Ilonith and Jochebed Tar- 
shish. There were a number of 
prominent women at the Confer- 
ence, antag them Maxa Nordau, 
daughter of one of the founders 
of Zionism, Dr. Max Nordau. The 


‘made a profound contribution wit 


their energy, vitality and courage. 
Many of these women had them- 


selves gone through the hell of 


nazism. They helped to rescue 
thousands of children from the nazi 
beasts, with. the cooperation of 
Frenchmen and Belgians who 
placed their own lives in jeopardy. 

“Eva Josphe told me a moving 
story of those terrible days,” Mrs. 
Nelson recalled. “One morning she 


shad to be at a specific place at 


ership of the organization, and its| exactly 6 o'clock in order to take 


charge of a Jewish child whom she 


had to smuggle out of the coun- 
try. She told the conductor of the 
street car that she had to be at 
the appointed place at the exact 
moment. The conductor, a Belgian, 
took one look at her face, and sped 
his trolley without a stop until he 
brought her to her destination!” 


* 


“AND WHEN these people, men 
and women, who lived through the 
nazi horror and fought heroically 
against its perpetrators—when they 
speak up against the arming of 
Germany today, it should be a sig- 
nal for the Jews of the entire world 
to answer their call and fight unit- 
edly to make certain that German 
militarism never again starts «a 
world conflagration. 

-“T met heroes of the Ghetto Up- 
rising and former Partisans. Today, 
ten years after Hitler's defeat, they 
are among the ~most consistent 
_— for. peace. I believe that 
all of us, regardless of differences, 
should join the struggle AGAINST 
the rearmament of Germany and 
FOR world peace, so that there will 
be no more victims, no more 
struction, no more broken families; 
so that the world will no 


shudder at atomic ghosts; so that} 


there will never again be gas-cham- 
bers and crematoriums.” . 
The World Conference in Paris 


‘enforcement nor with 


On the Way 
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An Appearance 
.  @f Morality 


FROM SOME of his, recent 
utterances I am led to believe 
that Gov. Averell Harriman has 
some profound doubis ay to 
whether the cold war can be 
ended. He doubts that “Russi- 
ans” can be trusted, and he has 
urged that the “West keep its 
guard,” as the old diplomatic 
cliche has it. Presumably he is 
speaking on the basis of the 
authority accorded him as a one- 
time U.S. Ambassador to the 
Soviet Union. 

But he justifies his you-can't- 
trust-the-Russians' posture with 
moral preachments concerning 
the rights and dignities of the 
individual. His deep re for 
millions of these individuals 
whose language he does not 
speak and whose customs are 
unknown to him is the trade 
mark of those who regard this 
post-world War II era as “The 
American Century.” 


Without arguing with the 
Governor for the present over 
his right to commit the nation 
to such a world-wide political 
crusade, I will address myself 
to the case of just one individual 
whose rights and dignity are at 
stake, Fortunately for the Gov- 
ernor in this case the individual 
I have in mind speaks the same 
language as the Governor and 
lives in the land with which 
both should be most familiar. 
The man’s name is Willie Reid. 


I hasten to explain that Reid 
is not a refugee from “Commu- 
nist’ tyranny’; he did not risk 
his lite breaking through “the 
iron curtain”; he comes with no 
blood and thunder drama to 
curdle the blood and quicken 
the pulse of those who seek a 
American businessmen’s crusade 
for world acceptance of “the 
American way.” 


Loving life, Reid sought to 
save his by jumping from a 
~ meri | prisoners’ truck in 
Florida, braving bullets and 
swamps, and finally landed in 
the state of New York as an 


itinerant farm worker. 
* 


THERE IS NOTHING dram- 
atic about it at all. It happens 
all the time to Negroes in Flor- 
ida, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Alabama, Mississip- 
pi and a few other states known 
to most Americans because of 
“mammy songs’ and romantic 
references to moonlight ’ and 
magnolias.. After all, Reid was 
only a Negro. He was proper] 
arrested by Lake County Sheriff, 
Willis V. McCall, early in 1950. 
And he was properly tried in 
Circuit Judge Truman G. Futch’s 
court (being a Negro, he need- 
ed no defense counsel, for 


didn’t McCall, the prosecutor 


and Judge Futch know he was 
guilty?). So Judge Futch sen- 
tenced him to 15 years in prison 
on an assault charge (it was al- 
leged that Reid had wounded a 


man with a knife in an argu- 


- ment over gambling winnings). 


Everything was in er, as 
is the way of justice dispensed 
by white judges, white prose- 
cutors and white juries. They 
don’t need any such frills such 
as the United States Constitu- 
tion to guide them in their deal- 
ings with Negroes. The Consti- 
tution is a “Yankee” document, 
anyway, and there is more than 
suspicions down Lake County 
way that that document is an 
instrument of Communists and 
that the United States Supreme 


de-| Court is infiltrated with subver- 
sives. | 


iff McCall brooks no in- 
rference with his style of law 
: } the man- 
ner in which ys ib ong 
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of Walter Lee livin, the U.S, 
Supreme Court réversed in 
1951? Wasn’t he backed up in 
his action by a coroner's jury of 
friends and neighbors? And. 
didn’t the Supreme Court in its 
reversal of the Shepherd and 
Irvin conviction declare its be- 
lief that the defendants could 
get a fair trial only if there was 
a white juror of “courage and 
decency ... to face and live 
down the odium” of having 
voted for acquittal?” 


But with these slightly blood 
hands (it was only Negro blood) 
Florida. officials with an arrest 
assist by the FBI came to Gov. 
Harriman early this year with 
a request for an extradition war- 
rant for Reid. The Governor, 
bitten slightly by the Presiden- 
tial bug, and preferring to think 
of Florida as a lovely place to 
spend a_ vacation, readily 
agreed, Signing the warrant, he 
said—and he was backed up in 
this by his assistant counsel, 
Alfred -J. Callahan—he was 


GOV. HARRIMAN 


forced to do so by state law and 

by the Supreme Court's inter- 

pretation of the Constitution. 
* 

THIS CONCERN with Con- 
stitutional duties and the volun- 
tary acceptance of isolated court 
decisions in extradition cases as 
binding, I must admit, Has the 
appearance of high morality. 
But both the Governor and his 
counsel are using the appear- 
ance of high morality to cover 
an act of collaboration with 
ruthless white supremacists 
whose affinity with the United 
States Constitution and _tradi- 
tional morality can safely be 
compared to that of the late 
Adolph  Schicklegruber. For 
Callahan has admitted, as every- 
one who has ever had a lawyer 
for a friend or relative knows, 
that there is nothing in state or 
federal law which could require 
the Governor to extradite a 
prisoner. It is entirely discre- 
tional with each state’s Chief 
Magistrate. 


But the Governor's signature, 
at this writing, is still on the 
warrant, 

Reid, knowing what the lash 
and the sweatbox can be in the 
hands of such men as McCall 
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TV Views 


Bird in a Busy Cage 


IF A HOUSEWIFE had as 
many arms as Siva, one of the 
trinity of Gods of ancient India, 
she could not do half the: things 

uired of her by the commer- 
cial sponsors of the daytime tele- 
‘vision programs. The Indian God 
is sometimes represented with 
four heads, and even thus equip- 
ped a modern housewife could 
not see a small part of the almost 
100 TV shops offered every day 
between 6:45 a.m. and 6 p.m. 


Yet the sponsors assume that 
their daytime listeners are house- 
wives who have time not only to 
see the shows but to do their 
own cleaning and washing and 
cooking, for the products offer- 
ed are mostly washing detergents 


TV set, the washing 


' machine and the stove the cus- 
tomer still has some idle time on 
her hands to sew her own dress- 
es. 

Obviously when Byron wrote 
in “Don Juan” that love is “wo- 


SIVA, ancient God of change, 
represented sometimes with four 
arms, sometimes with six, danc- 
ing on the dwarf of indolence, 


- with a drum in his right hand 


_ kit 


and flames in his left. He is the 
antithesis to Vishnu, God of in- 
ertia, and both are united in 
Brahma. 


man's whole existence,” he was 
not acquainted with or he did 
not think the subject of his 

try should be the average 
ousewife. 


* 
_ FRIDAY is my day off, and my 


task that day is to prepare the 
Friday night supper — soup, 
chicken and -dessert. My only 
other housework assignment is 
to sweep the kitchen. Outside of 
that I am free as a bird, and so 
I decided one Friday to see as 
many TV programs as possible 
and so get a bird’s eye view of 
the daytime shows. 


I found I had to have the 
wings of a bird to flit from the 
to the living room to-see 
even 10 programs of the 96 of- 
fered that day, and I realized 


some of the magnitude of the 


~ 
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modern housewife’s burden. 
The Friday morning of my ex- 


periment I slept through the five 
earliest programs, including two 
sermons, and I was sorry I had 


‘to miss the Dave Garroway show 


at 7 a.m., for that was the day 

Faye Emerson was taking over 

as the summer replacement. 
Making breakfast for Martin 


ing to work, kept me away from 
our other shows, and it wasn't 


ie © 


int in listening to the sweet 
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‘cut my finger at - 


ballads, for I had taken a bag- 
ful of peaches into the living 
room and was peeling and silic- 
ing them for peach-pie, in order 
to fit my ing schedule into 
TV work. 


At 10:30 I huwried to’ the 
kitchen, and set sugared water 
boiling for the peach slices, hay- 
ing turned Channel 4 on for 
“You and Your Child.” When I 
came back to the living room, 
Dr. Frances Horwich was -ex- 
hibiting children’s records, but 
since she played none of them 
but was filling the time up by 
merely listing the titles, 1 turn- 
ed her off and continued with 
stewing the peaches. This isn't 
the first psychologist I have 
heard do @ big ne and end 
with a puny pitch. 

I hurriedly prepared a pie 
crust (a foolproof recipe I can 
print if anyone wants me to,) 
and mixed some cookie dough 
for Snickerdoodles (a Betty 
Crocker recipe which always de- 
lights. my family and wins praise 
from guests that is beyond the 
call of duty), and rushed again“ 
to the TV set for Arlene Francis 
Home program at 11 a.m., but 
missed it, for turning the knob 
I came across Aldo Aldi show on 
Channel 13, and. was enchanted 
by a young man at a piano sing, 
ing a Neopolitan air. What held 
my continued attention was an 
interview with visiting Italian 
students, whose bright and eager 
faces contrasted with the protes- 
sional slickness one encounters 
so often on the screen. 

The students had learned Eng- 
lish, but they lapsed so often in- 
to their more comfortable Italian 
that I was reminded of tny ef- 
forts to read Dante in the orig- 
inal, with English on the oppo- 


site. pagé, ending with my read- | 


ing the English straight. 
* 


MARTIN came in from his 
street play with demands for 
lunch, and my tussle with bacon 
and eggs cut me off from the 
noon Casa Serena show, which 
I had wanted to see because the 
advertised title, “The Loves of 
Don Giovanni,” intrigued me. 

I washed the luncheon dishes 
and_ hastened to the public lib- 
rary a few blocks away for my 
weekly exchange of books, and 
so missed the greater part of 
another show on my schedule, 
the Midday Matinee on Channel 
5, but I got there in time to 
see the day's most thrilling event. 
It was a performance of Beet- 
hoven’s Fifth Symphony by the 
London Philharmonic, in a ‘se- 
quence called “Battle for Music,” 
and it purported to be the~his- 
toric. oceasion during World 
War II when that symphony or- 
chestea played on while Nazi 

lanes were raiming bombs on 
paar net and an adjoining build- 
ing was on fire. The great music 
was played as I kad rarely heard 
it before; and the speech by Sir 
Boult, the conductor, 
about how fascism. can never 
conquer the spirit of man, gave 
me new vigor for the work still 


ahead of me: - 
* 


MY NEXT visit to the kitchen 
was a pe one, and pro- 
gram after program slipped away 
as I made the chicken soup and 
prepared the chicken for brown- 
ing, boiled the noodles, heated 
the oven, put the cookies at 10- 
minute intervals (and here it 
was dangerous to take my eye 
and my mind off the clock for 
even a glance at the TV screen), 
put in the pie, put the chicken . 
parts under the Sireller, start the 
rice, missing, dufing this hectic 

riod, the “Anna Karenina” 

iim and Vivian. Leigh, Jinx’s 


: Diary, the Ted Steele Show, a 
coup 


of quiz ms, the 
Double Feature Theatre, etc, etc. 
in and out to catch 
“The World. of Mr. 
“at 4:30, the - 


| 


Ot Hollywood's 


My Valley, Kin 


Ford's Young Mr. Lincoln with 
. Henry. Fonda and The Informer © - 
is. always Worth’ feviving * 
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By DAVID PLATT 


FHIS IS an appéal to some 
enterprising movie impresario to 
eet a Fall Festival of out- 
standing American movies. 


This festival should be differ- 
ent from any previous festival. 
For one thing it should be done 
on a big scale. It should include 
about 140 films—two: films a 
day—seven. days a week—for a 
period of ten weeks between 
Labor Day and Thanksgiving. 


The films should bé carefully 
picked, I have seen most of the 
good ones that have been made 
in the last 25 years and-have 
prepared a list of -possibilities 
which I offer free to any buyer. 
I am excluding foreign films 
from the -festival because the 
best of them are always being 
revived and the best American 
films are not. 

* 


I HAVE gone over my list 


many times and I do not see ~ 


how it is possible to have a suc- 


cesstul Festival without the 
Marx Brothers’ hilarious social 
satires Animal Crackers and 


Duck Soup but if you prefer 
their Coconuts, Horse Feathers, 
a-Night at the Opera, thats 
okay with me. 


I feel the same way about 
Charlie Chaplin's Gold Rush 
and Great Dictator, but I'll set- 
tle for Modern Times and The 
Kid, or The Pilgrim and Mon- 
sier Verdoux, or A Dog's Life 
and Sunnyside, or Shoulder 
Arms and The Circus (try and 
get them). 


Next I'd include Paul Muni’s 
I Am a Fugitive From a Chain 
Gang and Hell’s Highway, both 
unstereotyped films about prison 
brutality, then for those who, 
like myself, love a good mystery 
movie, Id pick Dashiell Ham- 
mett’s The Thin Man and John 
Huston’s Maltese Falcon, two 
detective stories that tower over 
most of the films in this field. 

And because stories about the 
men who go down in ships are 
popular with most everyone, 
I've picked four which I believe 
will meet with your approval. 
Charles Laughton’s Mutiny on 
the Bounty, Sam Goldwyn’s 
Hurricane, Captains Courageous 
with Spencer Tracy and Freddie 
Batholomew and Gary Cooper's 
Souls at Sea, 

¥ 

‘THERE ARE hundreds of 
good films to choose from and 
a large percentage of them were 
made by actors, writers and di- 
rectors who have since been 
blacklisted, and by some who 
later turned informers. 

There's. David Copperfield 
which the inimitable comic W. 
C. Fields made such a delight, 
Greta Garbo’s Anna Christie and 
Rise of Susan Lennox, Nothin 
Sacred with Fredric March oy 
Lionel Stander, the oft-revived 


‘ but never tiresome It Happened 


One Night with Claudette Col- 
bert and Clark Gable, Five Star 
Final. and Front Page, two hard- 
hitting newspaper yarns, Con- 
fessions of a Nazi Spy, Holly- 
wood's first and in many ways 
the best of the pre-war anti-Nazi 


‘films, Edna Ferber’s Cimarron, 


the first part of which was one 
of the few authentic picturiza- 
tions of the old west we've ever 
had, Lubitsch’s The Man I Kill- 
ed (Broken Lullaby), an anti-war 
film about a Frenchman who is 
haunted by the thought of the 
German he killed in World War 


- One. , 


Then there's How Green Is 
Vidor's Street 
Scene from the Elmer. Rice play, 
and The Citadel, the latter a 
forthright and moving film about 
the medical profession. There's 


- Sherwood’s Abe Lin- 
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men’s Agreement.” 


fully photographed Native Land 
by ha Hurwitz and Paul Strand 
with Paul Robeson’s narration 
and songs. 


There’s those three powerful 
anti-lynch films —They Wont 
Forget directed by Mervyn Le. 
Roy, Fritz Langs Fury with 
Spencer Tracy's great perform: 
ance and The Oxbow Incident 
with Fonda and Dana Andrews. 
There’s Black Legion, Cagney’s 
Angels with Dirty Races, Donald 
Ogden Stewart's anti - fascist 
Keeper of the Flame, William K. 
Howard's Mary Burns, Fugitive, 
and the threé Paul Muni films 
Life of Zola, Story of Pasteur 
and Juarez which are among the 
finest Hollywood has ever made. 

* 

MY LIST of festival “musts” 
includes Frank Capras Mr. 
Deeds Goes to Town and Mr. 
Smith Goes to Washington—both 


Gregory Peck, Celeste Holme, and John Garfield in “Gentle- 


superb jobs against big business | 


corruption, and William Powell's 
My Man Godfrey, and Crossfire 
and Gentlemen’s Agreement, two 
of the best we’ve ever had (and 
also the last we've had) on the 
subject of anti-Semitism, and of 
course there’s the great Amer- 
ican classic Grapes of Wrath. 

I should point out also that 
my list contains a liberal sprink- 
ling of good Hollywood come- 
dies like The Miracle of Mor- 
gan’s Creek, Buster Keaton’s The 
Navigator, his masterpiece, a al 

of Harry Langdon films, 

ail the Conquering Hero. The 
More the Merrier, etc. 

And let’s not forget the. war- 


time films: Mission to Moscow, 
__geid porttait of a ruthless news- 


Y Not a estival as 
Best? 


“ 


By Bony 
Pies 
~ 
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Lester Cole’s None Shall Escape 
in which the heroes are perse- 
cuted Jews, Ring’ Lardner, Jr. 3, 
movie adaptation of the D'Uss- 
eau-Gow Scochier anti-fascist 
hit Tomorrow the World, John 
Howard Lawson's Counter-At-_ 
tack, Blockade, Action in the 
North “Atlantic and Sahara, a 
quartette of films that were ap- 
plauded by the whole world. 
Then there’s. Albert Maltz’s 
Destination Tokyo, Dalton Trum- 
bo’s Man to. Remember, Our 
Vines Have Tender Grapes and 
The Remarkable Andrew, three 
films that will be around for 
years to come, and Lillian Hell- 
nran’s Watch on the Rhine and — 
Little Foxes and Orson Welles 
remarkable Citizen Kane with its 
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—Above, Americans in the Soviet Union. 
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Below, Soviet farmers in the United States. 


What 12 Men in a Bus Proved 
bout the American People 


By CARL HIRSCH 


——— 
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By LLOYD L. BROWN 
(Author of “Iron City” )~ 


A GREAT shout of glory is 
a-borning in the heart of 
world humanity. Millions 
around the globe await the 
flash from Washington that 


will set off a chain-reaction of 
reverberating joy—Paul is Free! 
Paul is coming! , 

As I write, no word has come 
from the men in the State De- 
partment who promised on. July 
18 “careful and prompt” considera- 
tion of Paul Robeson’s demand for 
the immediate issuance of his pass- 
port; but letters and cables are 
streaming in from those who will 
not take no for an answer. Eager 


and impatient are these ponds, 2 


from abroad to the most popular 
of living Americans. 

Here are letters from the British 
Workers Sports Association, spon- 
sored by the Trade Union Con- 
gress and the Labor Party. On 
July 19, Dave Curtis, general sec- 
retary, writes to Paul that “this 
Association has over six million 
members, and all but a few of 
these would give a great deal to 


CHICAGO, 


TWELVE MEN in a bus have uncovered more about the deep-welling desire of 


the American people for 


farnr delegation, visiting the American 


hintesland ‘roads where no Grey- 
hound bus ever toured before. 


They went out among the rough- 
handed and hard-headed American 
farm folk. The welcome they re- 
ceived everywhere across the plain 
sti.tes has been warmly cordial, 
more so than anyone might expect 
after eight years of cold war. 


Charlie Louls, who farms out 
near Columbus, Nebraska, proud] 
showed the Soviet visitors his dite 
irrigration system, his protection 
against the 110-degree drought 
which was at that moment scorch- 
ing the Nebraska corn. 


“Yes, I'm for having these Rus- 
sians here,” he said, “they'll find 
out we're not such bad people— 
and we might find the same thing 
about them,” 

THERE was hardly a_ person 
along the thousands of milés 
trekked by the Soviet delegation 
who wouldn't, if asked, express a 
similar opinion. And this “reporter 
talked to a great many of them. 

A young engineer at the Agri- 
cultural College of the University 
of Nebraska, Alvin Brhel, put it 
even more explicitly. “The diplo- 
mats can go only so far in improv- 
ing relations—at that point, the 
common people have to take over.” 

_Across five stakes, the bus went 
its way—like a sharp plow furrow- 
ing the barren earth of the cold 
war. The Soviet group found every- 


“where a welcome that was more 


than polite hospitality. : 
There were small gifts, many of 
them. There were the picnic sup- 
perm the more formal banquets  af- 
_ fairs re by the local business- 
men. re were the cordial farm- 
- house visits. And there were the 
- warm handshakes of plain people 
who wanted to express the fact 
- that they bore no malice and de- 
and an 
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The Soviet group, having cover- 
ed Iowa pretty thoroughly, moved 
into Nebraska and South Dakota, 
crossing and re-crossing the parch- 
ed Platte River. Then they head- 
ed into the lush Minnesota dairy- 
land and into Illinois, 

Perhaps many of their hosts had 
pictured them in advance as back- 
ward and boorish peasants or as 
pompous bureaucrats, after the 
manner of a Chicago Tribune 


cartoon, 
* 


THE IMPRESSION was all the 
more favorable. When the 12-man 
Soviet group actually appeared as 
personable, cultured, down-to-earth 
people with a deep interest in farm- 
ing.and an ability to find the com- 
mon ground with their hosts, re- 
gardless of language barriers. 

As the Siofix City (Iowa) Journal 


. headlined the story of its farm edi- 


tor, Mare Cox, on the visit: “So- 
viet Tourists Display Insight, 
Knowhow and Wit.’ 


What also won the respect of 
the Midwest farm people, agri- 
cultural experts and farm equip- 
ment builders was the keen knowl- 


i orgs, 
Bow Tie 

Russians broke into big smiles 
when they saw the bow -tie worn 
by the visiting American basket- 
ball official Frank Walsh. Walsh, 
an AAU official and promoter of 
games in San Francisco's New Cow 
Palace, sported a red bow tie made 
by his wife, with the Star Spangled 
Banner on one side and the ham- 
mer and sickle and star of the So- 
viet flag on the other side. 


Wals hopeful of the 


is — 
exchange Visit of basketball teams 


going @irough. He said _ his - visa 
was granted Boe Soviet Embass 
Embass}" in Washington just 45 


minutes after he asked for it =‘ 
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ace than any opinion poll has ever shown, This was the Soviet 
people ‘where they live, touring for a month now the 
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edge which the Russians showed of 
agricultural science. 

A reporter who followed them 
through a Rock Island (Ill.) plant 
said that they seemed to know all 
the answers, The lab manager in a 
big bull stud cooperative in South 
Dakota said the Russians were ap- 
parently far advanced in the field 
of artificial insemination over any- 
thing he could show them. 


In Nebraska, a farmer named 
George A. Reed was amazed in be- 
ing introduced to Soviet delegate 
Petr Babmindra as the director of 
a 115,000-acre wheat farm in the 
USSR which used almost 100 com- 
bines, 

“What make are those combines,” 
asked Farmer Reed, “Massey-Har- 


ris or International Harvester?” 
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oint, an embarrassed 
U. S. State. Department interpreter 
explained to Heed that the com- 
bines were all Soviet-made, 80 of 
them tractor drawn and 15 self- 


propelled, 

However, the Soviet group made 
it clear. that the interchange be- 
tween their delegation visiting here 
and an American farm delegation 
touring the USSR had been valu- 
able to them. Rar 

They listed a number of ideas 
they will take home—on the use. of 
hybrid seed.corn, on certain labor- 
saving devices, on adding chemical 
supplements to livestock feed and 


At this 


methods of soil ‘conservation. / 


* 
IT WAS the opinion of agronomy 
experts at the “AG” college in the 
Midwest that the American dele- 


gation would bring: back from the ' 


USSR similar. notebooks full of 
valuable information about techni- 
cal methods developed in Soviet 


farming. 
Farmers spoke of these visits‘ as 


only the beginning of mutual inter-. : 
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hear and see you again. We have 
no greater demand on your cul- 
ture than has the U, S, and your 
voice is a gift for the whole world 
to share, we can only hope for 
your success in your present fight, 
and look forward to the day when 
once again you will be free and 
welcome to visit our Island and 
our homes.” 

Next day, after hearing about 
Paul's visit to the State Depart- 
ment, Mr. Curtis writes again “to 
make you a firm offer of an en- 
gagement to sing to our members 
in London, Glasgow, Manchester 
or Cardiff, or all four, and on a 
— basis favorable to your- 
self, 

Others in Britain send urgent 
invitations, among them Will Sah- 
now, general secretary of the 
Workers Music Association, who 
writes on July 22: “Please keep us 
closely advised so that we may do 
anything necessary over here to 
gy the way for you. Good 
uck! And may we soon all be 
welcoming you in this country!” 

F. L. Haxell, general secretary 
of the Electrical Trades Union, 
sends word that “at the recent 
Policy Conference of my union 
the. ” haa resolved that a mes- 
sage of warm and fraternal greet- 
8 should be sent you... . It 
is hoped that we shall all have the 
great joy of hearing you and 
speaking with you again in the 
near future,” . 


AND ALONG with these -in- 
vitations from leaders of large or- 
anizations there are letters like 
this one from a little girl: “Dear 
Paul, I am hoping you will be 
able to come to Leeds one day. 
You know how welcome you are 
to come, Me and my baby sister 
want you to come. We have some 
of your records. If you come you 


broader scale and in many fields, 

A Fremont, Nebraska, farmer, 
Thome Johnson, said to this report- 
er: “This one visit many not do 
much good, but together with 1,000 
other such delegations, _ there's 
bound to be an improvement.” 

The head of the Soviet delega- 
tion, V. V. Matskevich, has invited 
several U, S, farmers and farm ex- 
perts to visit the USSR and some 
of them will make the trip this fall. 
Such an invitation was extended to 
farmer Roswell Garst at Coon 
‘yo Iowa. Another went to J, 
S. Russell, farm editor of the Des 
Moines Register. It was the Regis- 
ter which first proposed the ex- 
change of farm delegations last 
spring. 

The Russians wired the paper 
thanks for their invitation. The wire 
stated: 

“Our meetings with the Iowans 
and the meetings of the American 
delegation in the USSR with the 
Soviet people once again demon- 
strate the aspirations of the Amer- 
ican and Soviet peoples to live in 
peace and to cooperate in the prog- 
ress of our two great nations.” 

The Des Moines Register has 
published scores of letters from its 
readers on the subject of the U. S.- 
USSR. farm interchange, most of 
them lauding the paper for its work 
in advancing peacé. 

One reader even suggested that 
the paper was entitled to the Nobel 
Peace Prize. 

Most of the farm people we met 
in the course of the Soviet delega- 
tion towr recognized that a great 
advance has 1 made toward 
amity. and better relations, stem- 
ming mainly from one great source, 
the peoples desire for peace ex- 
tending from’ the heart of America 
to. the heart of the Soviet Union 
and throughout*the-world. © 
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“To help achieve the goal of peace ... low : 
ful, friendly purposes.” 
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will be able to hear some of them. 
I hope you can teach me your 
songs, 

From Jamaica in the West In- 


dies, where 75,000 people massed 
to hear Paul on his last visit there 
in 1949, the Federation of Trade 
Unions writes “to stake our claim’; 
and from France, Poland, the So- 
viet Union, India; Israel, Africa, 
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BY A GOODLY margin, the 
United States and Soviet Union 
are the two most sports’ minded 
and athletically powerful coun- 
tries in the world. They finished 
one-two in the 1952 Olympics 
games and the only question 
about next year’s games at Mel- 
bourne is whether the one-two 
will be repeated or whether it 
will change to two-one. Nobody 
else has a chance. 

In the thawing of the cold 
war, we can look to a growing 
number of friendly competitive 
meetings between Soviet and 
American athletes on a home and 
home basis, It has already start- 
ed and the surface has just been 
tapped. 

If you consider chess a sport, 
the first direct U. S.-USSR com- 
petition was in 1946, when our 
pawn pushers visited Moscow. 
The reciprocal visit of a Soviet 
team here was delayed till 1954 
by the iron curtain, McCarran 
brand, but now the ice is 
thoroughly broken, and our team 
went back to Moscow this year. 

The Russians, the world’s best 
in chess, were too good in each 
case. ) 

The first mass meeting of . 
ee gee tare Kester 
actually too in Helsinki © 
in .’52, and friendship was the © 
order of the day as the youn 
athletes of each country shoo 
hands and embraced ‘in sports- 
manship and spoke of Ahe insan- 
—— war, in a preview of the 

nging atmosphere to come - 
and of course, a notable contri- 
bution to it)” apeenthe ee 
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ndonesia and other countries the 
nessages urge: Dear Paul, please 


ome soon! 


Solemn pronouncements in the 
I. Y. Times about “lifting bar- 
xs” and “promoting cultural ex- 
nange” have a hollow ring in the 
ld beyond the borders which 
aul Robeson is forbidden to cross. 


As Moscow's Pravda recently ob- 
served; 

“If the editors of the N. Y. 
Times speak of an ‘Iron Curtain’ 
then they should recall, for in- 
stance, those anti-democratic reg- 


ulations which make it difficult not __ 


only for Soviet people to come 
to the U. S., but also for many 
Americans to go to the USSR. The 
Soviet people know and love the 
wonderful American singer, Paul 
Robeson, For a long time they 
have wanted to meet him again 
in Moscow, but Robeson is not 
allowed to leave the U.S... .° 


* 


FEW AMERICANS — including 
those of the Left and progressive 
movements—have any real concep- 
tion of the love and admiration 
which many millions of people 
abroad feel toward Paul Robeson, 
a ag that has deepened and 
grown during these years of the 
cold war when he has been con- 
fined within our country, But 


those who have had the privilege 


of attending Paul’s annual con- 
certs at the Canadian border near 
Blaine, Wash., have gotten some 
inkling of }tis phenomenal appeal 
to otherpeoples, 

To see thousands of Canadian 
men, women and children coming 
from Vancouver, thirty miles away, 
and from other cities farther north 
—to hear them shout “He’s here!” 
“Here's Paul!”—to see love shining 
from their faces—to see their tear- 
filled eyes as he sings a Gaelic 
ballad—to see them crowd around 
for hours after the concert to say 
“Hello Paul’ and to touch his 
hand and to wait their turn to get 
his autograph—to see and hear and 
experience this, as I did only a few 
days ago, is to understand how 
important it is for our country and 
its people that Paul should be 
able to move freely about the 


here that Paul be a 
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We—all of wus, Negro and 
white, trade wunionists, profes- 
sionals, cultural workers, Jew- 
ish people and other minority 
groups—owe a large debt to Paul 
Robeson. His great art has in- 
spired us; his strength and lead- 
ership have been given unstint- 
ingly over the years; he has en- 
couraged and helped every pro- 
gressive cause of the people, He * 
has given all, asking nothing. 

He needs us now as we need 
him. The fight for his passport 
is our fight. 

Write today to President Eis- 
enhower. 

hg 5 wy 
world, among his friends who are 
ours, 

It is a fact of deep significance 
that this man, more beloved out- 
side our borders than any other 
American, is a Negro, hat a 
crushing refutation of the racist 
idea about the Negro’s place in 
our scheme of things! So isn’t it 
very important for the cause of 
full freedom for the Negro people 

Nlowed to 
travel, winning friends‘ for those 
who need friends most of all? 


¥ 

THE NEGRO PRESS has taken 
up the cry, “How about a pass- 
port for Paul Robeson?” and even 
the most reactionary columnist- in 
that press declares that if there is 
now going to be “laxity” in giving 
out passports, “let that laxity be 
interracial,” 

Too many Americans—yes, and 
unfortunately some progressives 
among them—have been duped by 
the widely promoted lie that Paul 
has been isolated from the Negro 
people, Well, you should have seen 
what I saw in front of the State 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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rs, Chessmen...Next, Basketball! — 


The first appearance of ath- 
letes of one country on the soil 
of the other took place this Feb- 

ary when three American ice 
katers went to Moscow for the 


kating championships. The Stars 
the mast- 


nd Stripes went u 
vad in Duiindme tadium and 
he Americans came home to rave 
bout the sportsmanship and hos- 
pitality of the Russian fans, Our 
‘ambassadors” made a recipre- 
re followed our weight- 
ifting team’s trip to Moscow to 
neet its Soviet opposite numbers 
who, like the speed ‘skaters are 
vorld champs), and. the 12,000 


by far for the number of fans 
who wanted to see the match, 
Also in the works is an ex- 
change of basketball teams. The 
Soviets took very well to the 
American-devised game and fin- 
ished a strong second to us in the 
Olympics, losing to no other 
team and giving us a surprising 
fight in the second game. Plans 
are near completion for the trips. 
On this end, many Ivy schools 
like Harvard have already asked 
for the honor of playing host in 
basketball. It may happen this 


fall. 
Track and field exchanges are 


also being negotiated by sports 
authorities. There is willingness 


and enthusiasm on both sides, 
Rowing. invitations are also being 
sent to the Soviet’s crack crews. 
The sports traffic, which has 
been one way to Moscow so far, 
will become a two-way street 
soon, and a busy one unless all 
signs are mistaken. 
' “And speaking of sports and 
sportsmen in friendly _ inter- 
change, the fight for the right 
of Paul Robeson to visit the So- 
viet Union (and other lands) is 
not disconnected from _ sports 
either, since Paul was one of the 
most fabulous athletes in our 
country’s history as an All Amer- 
ican footballer and four letter 
star at Rutgers. 
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Ballad for Americans 


WE AWOKE the other mornin 
to the familiar strains of Ballad 
for Americans, But only the words 
and the melody were familiar. The 
voice was that of some” plodding 
baritone whose efforts might have 
been fairly pleasing to some one 
who had never heard Paul Robe- 
son sing that number, But we be- 
long to that. generation for which 
the Ballad is Paul and Paul is the 
Ballad, and any other equation de- 
fies the pres verities. Neverthe- 
less, out of nostalgia for the glories 
of the past we investigated, find- 
ing that the Little King was having 
a prebreakfast concert featuring a 
children’s record given him by a 
doting friend of the family. 

Sure enough, it was the same 


Ballad for Americans, music by Ear] ' 


Robinson, words by John LaTou- 
che, But without the magnificent 
voice of Robeson it was thin gruel, 
indeed, We muttered something in 
this vein to the Little King who 
responded with a blank look, sug- 
gesting to us that there must be 
millions who have never heard 
Paul Robeson sing Ballad for 
Americans, who, in fact, haven't 
the slightest conception of what 
it meant to us back in November 
1989 when over our tinny little 
radios thers came the grand 
voice of Paul Robeson a the 
earth-shaking chords of the Peo- 
ple’s Chords, 
* 


IT OCCURRED to us that the 
story of how the Ballad for Amer- 
icans was born would be a fit sub- 
ject for one of these columns and 
we set out to collect the facts and, 
if possible, a few anecdotes con- 
nected with its birth, We imme- 
diately ran into difficulties. Paul 
Robeson was out of the city, and 
the official historian of People’s 
Artists who knows all about these 
things failed to return our call. 
A vary sg rs young woman 
confided that he was allergic to 
the city’s heat and was seeking 
refuge in air-cénditioned movie 
palaces from dawn til sunset. 


We learned that Earl Robinson 
who wrote this highly unforget- 
table music might be in town we 
ing one day of the week and we 
laid in wait for him. With young 
children in the house we are early 
risers, but we concluded that 6 
a.m, was a little early to call a 
song writer. Nevertheless promptly 
at the stroke of eight we called— 
and got a busy’ signal. At five 
minute intervals we repeated the 
call, each time. with the same re- 
sult. Finally we deduced that our 
man had upon retiring’ the night 
before lifted the receiver from his 
hook to protect himself from just 
such importunities as we were now 
making upon him. . 

7 * 

CONSEQUENTLY we go to 


press without any word from those | 


persons most intimately identified 
with the launching of this great 
classic. We must rely exclusively 
upon our own recollections and 
on a few faded clippings loaned us 
by Lloyd Brown, whose interest in 
this work at least equals our own. 

From. these clippings we can in- 
form the reader that Ballad for 
Americans was first performed on 
the Pursuit of Happiness radio 


Bonen on Noy. 5, 1989, with 


clapped for two minutes, bravoed 
for another two minutes while the 
number was still on the air and, 
for 15 minutes after it was off the 
air, continued the demonstration. 

During the next half hour 150 
telephone calls of enthusiastic list- 
eners got through to the CBS 
switchboard in New York, and in 
Hollywood the calls continued for 
two hours. For several days “bales 
of letters”—the phrase is from Time 
Magazine—poured~ into. CBS, de- 
mandin 
the Ballad, demanding -recordings, 
demanding a repeat performance, 
The latter came a week later and 
the response was more enthusiastic 
and even more sustained, RCA- 
Victor rushed a recording, with 
Robeson, the.People’s Chorus and 
Schildkraut, and the sale was phen- 
omenal, During 1940, Ballad for 
Americans was listed as a “hit 
tune” of the year and is so re- 
corded in music annals, 

* 

TODAY the Robeson recording 
of the Ballad is a collector's item. 
No copies ever show up in the 
record shops because any one who 
owns one would part with his right 
arm before he would let it out of 
his possession, Why RCA-Victor 
has never reissued the album is a 
secret between its vice presidents 
and the State Department, but it 
is safe to say that the Robeson 
recording of the Ballad is a‘casu- 
alty of the cold war. Perhaps in 
the new climate induced by Ge- 
neva, the vice presidents at RCA 
may reconsider. We think a few 
letters from pdtential customers 
might at this moment have a 
salubrious affect. 

Meanwhile the Ballad continues 
to enjoy popularity whenever pro- 
pa managers can find some one 

rash enough to try to wear Paul 
Robeson’s shoes. The Republican 
National Committee, which is en- 
tirely devoid of any sense of irony, 
used it as the theme song for its 
1952 convention in Chicago, with 
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EARL, ROBINSON 


Warfield in the principal role. That 
was the convention at which all 
major and minor speakers called 
for the vigorous prosecution of the 
cold war and for the suppression 
of civil liberties at home. Their 
message had little in common with 
the spirit’ which animated  La- 


Touche, Robinson, and Paul Robe; - 


son, whose names will forever be 
inseparable from the Ballad. 


But this is another day. The 


ideals of human freedom which 


‘we associate with these men and — 
their work are becoming r ee 


able again. And if one result of 
the Big Four Conference is to give 


the words and music of * 


us back Ballad for Americans, that | 
- will. not be the least of the fruitg 
of Geneva. | te : 0 REE > urease 
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As a means of heading off 
Pe egyfl= G mce teyfle yo Pa 
the anti-slavery forces, reac- 
tionaries built up the “Know- 


} 
lished # 1840. We Prt 


FELLOW CITIZENS: As 2 
native American, and the son of 


exalted, maxims of equal hao = 
and the heart-expanding bread 
of political benevolence we 
which our proud system of free- 
dom is founded, I blush with 
shame-at the dishonor which is 
done to it by those who, from 
the boasted rights and privileges 
of their birth, should be ti the first 
to do justice to: its character, 
and to protect it from the de- 
grading stigma of inhospitality. 
I..disclaim all fraternity of 
feeling and connection with 
such men, and regard them as 
the worst and the most unnatural 


Meena that wit Wee a: 


stitutions which they should 
y cherish as. the noblest 
tance of their birthright. 

As a native American, I exult 
in the triumph and truth — 
the coun which gave 
birth, is we to be the es | 
asylum for the ae and 
the distressed of Universal 
World; As an American, I can- 
not so far crush my feelings of 
philanthropy and honest pride 
as to tell Konkel that this wide 
world affords no asylum for suf- 
fering humanity—no refuge for 
the oppressed. 


a 


> are that erroneously assum- 
superiority hereditary - to 
inherent and natural rights; of 
fortuitous and involuntary te 
chosen. and volun 


allies are pean To attach 
merit or demerit to fortuitous 
events over which we have no 

control, is identically the falla- 
cious principles upon which 
hereditary monarchies, the in- 
equitable laws of primogeniture 
and all the aristocratic distinc- 


American History, 


founded; cox ae. ore 
exploded 


system of government, which te 
based alone upon the natural 
rights of man. _ 

naturalized citizen owes 


it to himself and to the cause of 


anette ee, 
and duly appreciate the truth, 
that his political position. in the 
U.S. is in nowise inferior to 


that of a citizen by birth, | 
in his di aan Sager of 


highest office of the govern-. 


a native American, taught from. ef aliens—“aliens in their native As a native American Repub- 
infaney to revere ‘and love the land”— aliens in spirit to the in- _lican, too, I would protest — tions which exist from birth are 
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ARCHIE IN THE_USSR 


Dance Around Earth’ s Axis, 
Or Gay Goings On in Old Ryadok 


By ARCHIE JOHNSTONE RYADOK, USSR. 
ALTHOUGH he located the Hub of the Solar System in his own beloved Boston, 

the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table had the grace to admit that the axis of the earth 

sticks out visibly through the center of towns and villages everywhere. I should have!” 


remembered that when I stated 


] that Ryadok 
("Row. T took was ict the like myself?—is that: Ilyich rood 


river Msta and about 200 miles often yield much better crops in 
south-east of Leningrad:.I now @reas where soil and climatic con- 


the local ‘ditions are markedly different 
ed agg oh a the Pity Pd from here—and vice versa with the) part-songs and, thanks to the long 


runs past Rydok; (b) that. Lenin-| imported” seeds Ilyich uses for | practice, sings them beautifully; 

grad is about 200 mfles north-west some of its own crops.) The im-| but it also sings its own songs, in- 

of here; (c) that “here”. means) Portant point is that seed-selection; vented on the spur of the moment, 

Ryadok, and (d) that else-where and growing requires a staff of)mainly~ for repartee purposes. 

without any disrespect’ to else-| § agronomists and various; Usually the first half is part of an 

where—is elsewhere. ‘technical facilities that no small'old, sentimental lyric, sung “slow- 
‘kolkhoz could provide. 


In- fact, Ryadok is just as proud- ly and with beg an. a 
ly here-conscious as Boston with Despite the Jeremiahs, this mer-| and improvis ait has uic 


its hub, or my own home-town’ ger has done no harm to Ryadok's rollicking rhythm, is comp etely 
with its motto “Tal? awa’ Aiber- | here-consciousness, or pride, or in- unconnected with the first "wae 
deen an’ volt mile roon’, an jpeicronspai unless the sharp in-| and, as often as not, tells about 
where are ye? or, for that matter, crease in inter- village marriages oh ar or fancied “goings- -on” 
Scotland itself with its toast,|im these four years of “getting-to-/" ‘e village. 

Eh nre’s ee us! Wha’s like vt em, could be counted a debit Apart from the alleged “goings-, 


evening—it seems to be the ac- 
cordionist who fixes the exact hour 
—to sing and dance and fling about 
flirtatious back-chat. 

Ryadok sings the old traditional 


—or is it curious only to a layma 


you a false impression of Ryadok 
as a “news source,” I must add 
that the wolf incident. happened a 
full three years ago and the bear 
‘incident a full seven years before 
that. 

But Ryadok is not particularly 
news-minded. Whereas the aver- 

e Muscovite. will argue heatedly 

about CURRENT international 
events, Ryadok is more inclined to 
argue about the timeless and fun- 
damental. problems of politics and 
philosophy. That, probably, <is_a 
difference between town and coun- 


the old man and the little girl had; 
he is still furious at both of them 
for failing to send for him, but 
more furious at the loss of the 
»| wolves than of the bear. 


That needs some explaining: By 
normal reckoning a bear is much 
more of a bag than a couple of! 
wolves. Indeed one bear every)? 


item, I prefer to compare it with; °" there are always plenty of 
the other Ilyich enterprises I men- things going on in Ryadok—meet- 


‘tioned, but if you work out the) 8s, lectures, concerts, cinema, 
comparison fan posses: ~ you will) Sports and so on, There is a fair| ree weeks would easily “keep) . 


see why I prefer you to work out|2mount of traffic across the ferry the wolf from the door” in Van- 
‘the comparison for yourself! but it wouldn't be much of a jo nya's case. Bears are not very com- 
* 


“covering the waterfront” for say,'mon around here but they do 

the Novgorod “Pravda,” if you occasionally—but_ very rarely—at- 

|were paid on “space rates. aca me 1 Sivesnaali:: lanai ‘try that can be found everywhere. 
ack Humans and itive ng But it seems to me after a spell 


* 
against shooting them at any S€a-'narrow, “now”—centered attitude 


Fe tae 


ONE WAY in which Ryadok 
expresses its individuality is in its 
handicrafts, such as fancy ‘weav- 
ing in linen, crochetted. lace, em- 
and so on. 


De'il the ane!” It seems to me that 
tle more antecpocem a place has, 
the more here-conscious it is, and 
the more ‘it is near-and-dear, the 
more it is “here.” 


Here - consciousness can, 
course, be carried to extremes, as 
a recent chapter of Ryadok’s his-| 
tory showed. mr to four years ago 
Ryadok and five other — villages 
scattered over a mixed-farming 
and forest area of a hundred square 
miles were each the center of a 
-small kolkhoz (collective farm). 
Now they are united in one large 
kolkkhoz named after Lenin, or 
rather his patronymic, Hyich, 
which -is as hamely. and friend! a 
way of referring to Lenin as “ 
is to Eisenhower. 
* 

IN EACH OF the six villages 
was a small but extremely 
here-conscious and vociferous mi- 


long-t projects not yet 
bearing fruit—the old dissenters 
hate to be reminded that they ever 
raised their voices against the 


plan. 
That situation is typical of these 


kolkhoz unification schemes ij. 


Law agrtog setae example 
inthis out of se iia its ben- 


Of ~. inter-time hobby for filling the 


e through a 


broidery, wood-carvi 
Kyadok’s nearest neighbor, Posad, 
is just across the Msta and con- 
nected by ferry, but it is easy, and 
fascinating, to note the differences 
between 'yadok and Posad work. 
Handicrafts are still very popular 
‘here, but whereas in the old d days 
they were used to eke out a bare 
living, today they are mainly a 
“bottom drawer,” for presents and, 
occasionally, for pifi-money. 

In its spare time, too, Ryadok 
cultivates its own garden, rears its 
S'own goats, sheep and pigs, gath- 
ers the plentiful mushrooms and 
berries in the forest, hunts, fishes, 
dances its own dances and sings 
its own songs. 

If Oliver Wendell Holmes cor- 
rectly located the axis of the earth, 
then. in Ryadok it sticks out 
, terraced pile of 
that flanks the main street. 
(This natural stadium of logs, by, 
the way, is an “institution” in 
every Russian village in the forest 
country, as you may have noti 
in almost any story of rural Rus- 
sia.) It is here that the lads and 
lassies of the village gather every 


lo 


and} weight, but the old man, too fu- 


“we up a couple of news items 
ere, both of them slight variations 
on the classical “man-bites- dog” 
theme. 

First: A Ryadok man, little, old; 
and not -very bright, found one 
July morning that his whole field 
of oats had been destroyed—the 
unripe ears had been sucked d | 
of their “milk.” He found the ‘cul- 
prit stretched out in a drunken 
sleep (for, I am told, ‘this “milk” 
of unripe oats, taken in quantities, 
has the same effect as ripe old rye 
in bottles.) The culprit.was a bear, 
about five times his fighting 


rious to realize what he was doing, 
started walloping the bear with a 
stick, and. the bear! staggered away, 
too dumbfounded to say a word. 

Second: A Ryadok child mis- 
took a couple of wolves at her 

arden gate for a couple of wan- 

ring dogs, shook her little pinky 
at them and shouted: “Cet away 
‘with, you.. We keep our scraps for 
our own dog!” 

Ryadok’s ali full-time inter, 
Vannya, when he told me about 
these two events was quite un- 
ieapreased by the narrow escapes 


rt mentee : 


4 
4 


fee 


son, 
* 


WOLVES ARE much mote of a 
menace because in one raid a wolf 
can kill dozens of sheep. _ Vanya 
(or anyone else, but Vanya is the 
star performer) receives a hand-|— 
some bounty from the Ilyich kol- 
‘khoz for each wolf he kills. More 
than that, for every ten wolves 
he kills he is allowed to shoot one 


elk. Elks had almost disappeared| 


from this part of the forest but 
after years of rigorous protection 


they have become more numerous} ~ 


than ever before. 
In case these two incidents give 


TV VIEWS 
(Continued from Page 7) 
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to time just as easily as we can 
have a:too-narrow “here’—centered. . 
attitude to place, and that in the 
time dimension the country-man is 
often much less 


“provincial” than 


the townsman, 


film festiv 
- would increase the gaiety of city 
_ jife this fail? 


Current Films 


(Continued from Page 7) 


I've ay begun to scratch the 
surface of the treasury of good 
American movies. 


There was a time when Holly- 
wood was turning out quite a 
geodly number of democratic 
and entertaining films that Amer- 
5 could enjoy and be proud 
oO 


But that was before the movie 
moguls decided to link their 
fortunes with the Un-American 
Committee. 


Anyone agree with me that a 
along these lines 
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Garden News 


By JO LYNNE 


Federated Press 


NEW REGULATIONS of in- 
terstate trade in pesticides pro- 
tects consumers from misinforma- 
tion, especially where it might 
increase the hazard to users. This 
means that when you buy one of 
the 35,000 insecticides now on 
the market and use it as direct- 
ed, there’s a good chance you'll 
get the results claimed. 


TOMATO CRACKING — 


Cracking is the main defect 
of tomatoes. Even in your own 
en it cam increase spoilage. 
is no sure way to avoid 
this but experts 
mulching and irrigation through- 
out the pte season and the 
and amount of recom- 
mended fertilizers. This will also 
help reduce blossom-end rot. 
omatoes and potatoes are 
the two commonly grown garden 
vegetables that occasionally need 
spra or dusting with fungi- 
cides, Other home-grown vege- 
tables that occasionally need this 
treatment are cucumbers, melons, 


-¢@elery, lima beans and beans. 
' The organic fungicides Zineb or 
_ Captan can be used on these 


recommend 


curved collar, add 
‘shirtwaist. With cap sleeves or 


- $5 cents in coins, your name, ad- 


to Federated Pr 
of the Americas, New York 36,, 


8130 
1446 


QUIET CHARM 
_ New one-button closing, petal- 


a fresh note to 
womans standby, the 
autumn-styled bracelet sleeve. 
Pattern No. 8139 comes in sizes 


14, 16, 18, 20; 40, 42, 44, 46. 
Size 16, cap sleeves, four and | 


one-half yards of 39-inch.. Send 


s, pattern number and size 
, 1150 Avenue 


MULCHING 

Trash such as lawn clippings, 
hay straw, whole and ground 
leaves, as well as compdst, peat- 
moss and saw dust can be used 
for mulch, About one-inch of 
mulch is all that is needed in 
most cases, 

oe keeps down weeds 
and helps lead rain or irrigation 
water into the soil and hold it 
there, It also helps prevent 
splashing of soil on plant such as 
lettuce and strawberries. Most 
mulches ‘equalize the tempera- 
ture oft he soil under them and 
increase the organic matter of 
the soil about as fast as the actual 
incorporation ‘of the mulching 
material in the soil. 

Freshly cut, fertilized. grass 
mulch adds soil nutrients that 
may give much increased tree 
vigor. Excessive mulching, how- 
ever, is bad practice. When ma- 
terials are heaped around trees, 
shrubs, roses and other plants 
there may be injury. Spread 
mulch evenly to avoid ridges 
which catch too much water and 
shed it- away from plants, 


WIND PROTECTION 

Vegetable plants which are 
protected from the wind give 
earlier and better yield, experi- 
ments show. Structures such as 
snow fences that let in sunlight, 
hold heat, yet shield from strong 
winds can materially increase the 
crop of tomatoes and squash, for 
instance, 

Tree and shrub windbreaks 
are the most common natural 
barriers but fences work just as 
well. Don’t plant a garden too 
close to trees and shrubs, how- 
ever, 

RELANDSCAPING 

If your home was not built re- 
cently, you may have some over- 
grown shrub planting which ob- 
scures the lines of the house and 
may block light from windows. 
Recently developed low-growing 
shrubs will solve this problem, 
unless the old’ ones can stand 
pruning. 

Many shrubs that have been 


- alléwed to grow too tall are not 


improved by pruning as the 
heavy growth is in the upper 
branches and the lower branch- 
es are bare. Conical evergreens 
that are too tall cannot be cut 
back ‘sharply must be replaced. 
Occasionally tall shrubs can be 
transplanted to the back yard 
where they will look better and 
be replaced by pri avi 
— that are more easily care 
or. : 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 

The U. S. Department of 
Agriculture offers a bulletin for 


‘home gardening, single copies 


by the big circulation sports 
weekly “Sports Illustrated,” and 
the answers are of interest. 

The question as put to eight 


reasonably prominent men and 
three se women quoted 
someone as saying “basically, wo- 
men are poor sports,” and asked 
“Are they?” 


One William L. Wilson of 
Huntington, Long Island, an “ad- 
vertising executive,’ replied as 
one might guess in the affirma- 
tive, with some cheap fiction 
phrases about women’s alleged 
‘jealousy of other women” mak- 
ing them “poor sports,” This, he 
says “permeates their thinking 
and shows in athletic contests. 
The green-eyed monster may 
permit a girl seemingly to cgn- 
gratulate an opponent, but in- 
wardly she usually fumes and 
seethes.” (Now why aren't wo- 
men 4weet about defeat like Leo 
Durocher, .Ed Stanky, Frank 
Laehy, et al?) 


Another advertising executive, 


Bruce Barton etc. also gives his 


answer as yes, saying that at the 
end of a women’s golf tourney 
“I never saw such grim and un- 
smiling faces.” Big deal. Did he 
ever see the faces on a big time 
college football team after it has 
been upset? Many of the husky 
young men are literally hysteri- 
cal, the result of the false set of 
values placed on winning these 
genres by coaches, school presi- 
dents and stadium - building 
boards of trustees. 


Another such answer comes 
from one Lieut. Red Grave of 
the Navy; who tosses off the 
grand and stupid generality “Yes. 
A woman hates to lose and is 
overbearing when she wins... .” 
The president of the Carlisle 
Corporation, Furber Marshall, 
kids around with the question 
in time honored (?) manner, say- 
ing “Women sure are great 
sports. I wouldn’t dare say any- 
thing but that. What do you 
want to do, ruin my marriage?” 


It is’ refreshing to come to 
Faye Emerson, the actress and 
TV personality, who sticks a few 
sly needles where they belong, 
observing that “faking injury in 
football to stop the clock isn't 
sporting,” an astute reference to 
the tactics of the Notre Dame. 
team in frantically trying to avoid 
defeat by Iowa, an example of 
poor sportsmanship women 
would have to go a long way to 

beat. Faye adds tellingly, “Sure 
some women lose poorly to each 
other, but they’re the best losers 


free from the Office of Informa- - 


tion, U. S. Department of Agri- 


- culture, Washington 25, D. C. 


Ask for Home and Garden 


Bulletin No. 46, which gives in- © 


formation on how to. recognize 
and control plant pests, with de- 
tailed instructions. 
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FREE OFFER 


Steve Nelson’s gripping new book, “The 13th Juror,” will be 


given 
scription; at the regular 
or $13 for the combina 


FREE with every Daily Worker or combination sub- 
of $12 for the Daily Worker 


nm (Worker and D.W.). This ap- 


plies to those who will be getting a subscription for the first 
time, as well as those who renew their sub NOW. : 


Nelson’s book, just published, is one of seven that can be 
chosen to go along with a sub. The others include Harvey 
Matusow’s “False Witness” Meridel LeSeuer’s “Crusaders’’; 
‘Walter Lowenfels “Sonnets to Liberty”: Howard Fast’s “Free- 
dom Road” and “Last Frontier” (two of his fines works) ; 
and Virginia Gardner’s “Rosenberg Sto 
| Meridel LeSeuer’s “Crusaders,” also just off the press, is a 
fine story of her parents, pioneer Socialists and farmer-labor — 
organizers of the midwest. Written in her usual beautiful 
style, it gives a vast insight into the great political independ- 
ence movements of the past half-century. , 


‘ published a 
acclaimed as among the finest poetry 
American. 


defendant, 


Lowenfels is a Philadelphia, Smith Act 


‘The others on the list are too well-known to need further 
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to men. They,ye taken it on the 
chin for centuries.” 

As if fitting, the question. was 
put to our country’s most mag- 


nificent woman athlete, the fabu- . 


lous Mildred (Babe) Didrikson, 
‘who answers with a resounding 
no and says flatly “I have never 
competed against a woman who 
showed poor sportsmanship. I 
have Watched men in sports for 
a long time. They are not better 
sports than women,” And ag she 
points out, she should know, 
since she has competed in all 
kind of sports longer than any 
athlete, man or woman, living 


today, : 


Not all the men line up in the 
affirmative on the insulting ques- 
tion, There are four “nos by 
men, including one by Avery 
Brundage, president of the In- 
ternational Olympic Committee, 
who lauds the ideals of moral 
fiber and sportsmanship iaherent 
in sports competition and says 
that while women are compari- 
tively new in competitive sports 
“They've given us many athletes 
who are excellent exponents of 
true sportmanship,” 

And if anyone cares and for 
what it’s worth, and even though 
“Sports Illustrated” didri’t ask 
me, the answer of this sports re- 
pow of 20 years vintage is a 
oud “Nonsense.” If you. must 
use the word “basically,” ask if 
this question isn’t basically an 
expression of whole rigaramole 
of stereotyped sneering at wo- 


» men, with more than an overtone 


of the ideology of certain sports 
columnists who regularly whine 
that women’s place is not on the 
Olympic sports field but in the 
kitchen. 

Congratulations to Faye Em- 


erson, Babe Didrickson, Avery 
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ports? 


Brundage and the other three 
men for answering it as it de- 
served to be answered.—L.R. 
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Answering the question for 
Sports Illustrated, actress and 
TV star Faye Emerson showed 
she knew a few things about 
sports—and sportsmanship—with 
a very pertinent reference to the 
unethical faking of injury by a 
certain football team. 
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* WOLD ON To YouR PANTS, GRISWOLD, WE 
HAVE WOMEN WORKING HERE ! ¢ 


Page Il 


[] Daily Worker — $12 


[] Daily Worker Renewal 
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FREE PREMIUM OFFER! 
With Daily Worker Sub! — 


[] Combination (Worker and Daily Worker) — $13 


ty & STATE oc. . 


Worker subscriber? [] Yes 


Check the book you want FREE, with your sub! 

[] Steve Nelson’s “The 13th Juror” 
(1 Harvey Matusow’s “False Witness 

[] Walter Lowenfels’ “Sonnets to Love and Liberty” 
[) Meridel LeSueur’s “Crusaders” | 
C) Howard Fast’s “Freedom Road” 
1} Howard Fest’s “Last Frontier” 
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And Close Races Before, But... 


By LESTER RODNEY 


,. , 


SO WE COME into mid-August with one roaring runaway race and another just 


the opposite, a four-team wingding in which anything can happen and probabl 
Who is so brash as to say “The Yorks won't edo t , 


Indians. Won't Win It,” or “The 
Red Sox Won't Win It’? The 
only certain thing in the Amer- 
ican League is that whichever 
team wins 1a — to 
swing against weombe in 
the. first game of the World 
Series! 

Have there been many run- 
aways these’ past few seasons 
. . « Many multi-teamed close 
races? Or does it seem to you 
ey one through all this be- 
ore? , even of the 
baseball fan, does not readily 
recall past 
look back a bit, starting with 
1946, the first post war season, 
and see how t | or untypical 
these two 1956 races are... 
(correction — one race and one 
pursuit), ... 

- 1946—There was no race 
whatsoever in the American, 
This was the one time the Bos- 


ton Red Sox had some a , 


to go with the blasting power o 
Williams and company, and they 


romped home by 12 full games, 


ao the National League race 
0” that 
f. ‘ootéed tie in baseball history. 
Tie Dodgers and the Cards 
went into the last day of the 
season tied, and both lost. Mort 
Cooper, a faded veteran, came 
up for his last great game, 
shutting out our lads in Boston 
with 4 hits to keep the pennant 
away, and then in a best 2 
out of 3 playoff séries, the Cards 


won two in a row, both ene- 


sided, 

Peewee Reese and rookie Car! 
Furillo were the only Dodgers 
still with the club. The Cards 
had Red Schoendienst and Stan 
the Man of the current cast. 

The Cards went on to upset 
the Red Sox in the Series, in 
case you forgot. Eddie Dyer, the 
manager who led them through 
the historic playoff and an up- 
set Series victory, was to be 
fired in three years. 

. 


1947 CAME CLOSEST of the 
even post-war races to being 
without a close final in either 
league. But though the Dodgers 
weund up 5 full games over the 
Cards, they didnt clinch it till 
Sept, 22, 

In the American, the Yanks 
did just what the Red Sox had 
done the year before, breezin 
home by 12. games, The Series 
Oh, lets not talk about that. 

° 


THERE WAS AN abrupt shift 
in the pattern of the American 
League ‘finishes in 1948, And 
how! Instead of a 12-game run- 

away, there was the tingling 
spectacle of THREE teams going 
into the final weekend of the 
season with a chance for the 
pennant, 

On the final Saturday the 
Cleveland Indians, fighting for 
their first victory since 1920, led 


July 10th 1955 


‘to wue 


For many years I have en- 
a : an and 


| | One 
and,that the,,’.was that the author did not 


t races, so let's 


ear ended in the first . 


~ 
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DECIDED SOME close races! 

Joe DiMaggio was the name, 
and he made the difference in 
the stretch run more than once 
for the Yanks, But in spite of 
all the publicity tub thumping 
for new Yankees since then, Di- 
Maggio’s don’t come along so 
often, Ask Casey Stengel. He 
knows, 


competence). The Indians won, 
but on Sunday they were upset 
by Hal Newhouser of Detroit 
and wound up tied with the Sox. 

That brought things down to 
a one-game playoff on Monday, 
the American League rule dif- 
fered trom the National's two 
out of three policy, A coin was 
tossed, the Sox won the site, 
the Indians traveled to Boston 
and won; Cleveland manager 
Lou Boudreau made sure he 
would keep HIS managing job 
at least another year by arrang- 
ing for shortstop Lou Boudreau 
to win the pennant for the In- 
dians with two homers and two 
singles. 

In the National, the Boston 
Braves, featuring Spahn and 
Sain, Dark, Stanky and Elliott, 
finished six over Brooklyn, but 
it was still a race for most of 
September. On the 8th, for ex- 
ample, the Braves led Pittsburgh 
(PITTSBURGH?) by only one 
on the losing side,.and the 
Dodgers were still very much in 
it, two back, 

. 


THE NEXT YEAR both races 
went into the season’s last day 
undecided! 

The Dodgers held grimly to 
the one-game. lead they carried 
into the final Sunday, winnin 
10 inn at Philly as Jae 
Banta hurled brilliant relief ball. 
(He's still in his early 80's, Arm 
went dead.) 


- ee ee —— 
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will. 


@ White Sox won't win it,” “The 


In the American, the schedule 
wrote a script which would've 
ben tossed out of Hollywood as 
badly overwritten, The Red Sox 
came into the Stadium for —_ 

mes Saturday and Sunday 

eading the Yanks by one. A 
split would give the Sox the 
flag. The Yanks won Saturday 
to tie it and won Sunday. 


Beat those finishes. 


Oh, yes, the Yanks won the 
World Series. Let's just forget 
the World Series results trom 
this one to now. The 
got cracked—or the needle stuck, 


one, 


a 

WERE COMING CLOSER 
and closer to now, so you must 
have reasonably clear memories 
of the 1950 finish at Ebbets 
Field, another last day climax 
after 158 long games to establish 
a winner, | 


The Dodgers had relentlessly 
whittled a big Philly lead to two 
games, went into the last week- 
end with the Phils at Ebbets 
Field, and wen on Saturday, On 
Sunday, bottom: of the 9th, with 
a man on second, and score tied, 
Duke Snider lined w single to 
center and the winning run, 
which would have meant a play- 
off, was cut down at the plate. 
Next inning Dick Sisler pickled 
one and the Phils hade made it 
after 35 long years. 

* 


1951—BREATHES THERE a 
soul so dead who does. not re- 
member the 13% game lead, the 
Giants coming, the last 
day of the season with the Giants 
having gotten there and the 
burden on the Dodgers in Philly. 
Newcombe having hurled a shut- 
out the night before, holding the 
fort in extra innings, Jackie Ro- 
binson the competitor magnifi- 
cent diving to save the game in 
the llth, hitting Roberts for a 
14th-inning home run to win it— 
then the playoffs, oné out to go, 
Bobby Thomson . . . and the 
very next day the Giants went 
into the World Series, which ev- 
erybody had almost forgotten in 
the excitement. 

In the A, L., the Yanks pulled 
away from the Indians in the 
last two weeks. to win by five. 

In '53 the Dodgers and Yanks 
weren't bothered’ much, the 
Dodgers winning it over Mil- 
waukee by IS after having gone 
well into July virtually tied with 
the Braves. The Yanks similarly 

ulled away to breeze over Clev- 


-eland by 8%, 


Los year _ Se revers- 
ing things, pu away to win 
over the Yanks by. 8, while in 
the National the incredible 
Giants eased in with a five game 
margin, 

So you see there have been 
similarities to both the 
races of 55, And yet there hasn't 
been EXACTLY anything like 
it either. No team has been 
THIS far ahead at this stage of 
the race as the Dodgers are, and 
never before were FOUR teams 
so thrillingly bunched as in the 
American. in mid-August. ~ 
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articlh. is. good. However, it is 
too big a subject to be covered 
by one or two—maybe a dozen 

two dozen articles would do 


or 
it, if we had the room. 


Learning ‘to swim in one les- 
son is like reading “Das Kapital” 
over ‘a weekend and reporting 
on it in fifteen 


eo 


' em 


stress the of “tread- 


ing” water. m 
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“That child now—wé have information he’s been closely associ- 


ated with a suspected Communist these past nine months.” 


odd 


Middie and Mother 


(Continued from Page 1 


built-in case against him, hav- 


ing lacked the initial pood judge- . 
all to have picked Mrs. Wil. 


liam Randolph Hearst or Mrs, 
Henry Ford tq be his mother. 
The innate and com- 
mon sense that is character 
of much of our nation has been 
violated by this revelatory act 
of our high authorities in Wash- 
ington. At this wet the mid- 
shipman fortunately has a job 
as an able-bodied seaman on a 
Sun Oil tanker enroute to CGal- 
veston, Texas. The newspaper 
reports say that the seamen 
aboard take his hand. and “wish 
him luck,” trying to demonstrate 
their friendliness as best they 


can, 
¥ 


WHAT we see here is the 
logic of the probe-madness that 
has seized our Government since 
the cold war began. It is as 
though a microscope has been 
turned on a mess of crawling 
things that live under damp 
logs. 

And if Mrs. Landy, who makes 
her living by the hard work of 
the needle, had; in the late ‘30's 
and war years, walked the picket- 
line to help build the big unions 
of today, or if she had given a 
dollar to aid the Scottsboro Ne- 
gro boys, or if she had said she 
abhors the butchery of Franco 
and aided Republican Spain—as 
all Communists did—this was 
ample cause for denunciation. 
And she dares to read a news- 

per called the Daily Worker! 

ut young Landy did not de- 
nounce. : 


We. are told that he did throw 
the full weight of filial dis- 
pleasure against his mother’s in- 
terest in the Communist’ Party 
and persuaded her to drop her 
membership. For he had taken 
the word of the 's- detrac- 
tors against his" mother’s, who 
said, “I 


curity codes of today, ~ 

as. we go to 
learn from the 
mother has been “invited” 
appear before the Un-American 
Committee, “They want’ to bar- 
ter my soul for my son's com- 
mission,” Mrs, said. They 
will want names, she in- 


anarchy of atomized men, fearful 
to gather on the street-corner, or 
in the union hall, or even in the 
sanctuary of their homes. Or, 
as in this or Fabs of consert- 
ing with members of your own 
family. 
n | 
AND THERE is more: we 
would have to re-write our his- 
tory books and alter or extinguish 
our traditional affections. We will 
be obliged to erase the name of 
Abe Lincoln from our pages and 
our hearts, turn our love for him 
to scorn, for did he not commis- 
sion a Communist named August 
Weydemeyer as high officer in 
the Union Army, a German refu- 
ee who was one of Karl Marx's 


earest friends? 
* 


OR CONSIDER the matter of 
relations with men of other 
lands who believe in_ socialism. 
Our President..speaks zestfully 
of his “continwing association” 
with a comrade-in-arms during 


the war, Marshal Zhukov, who 
is no member of the Republican 
National Committee. Eisenhow- 
er sent gifts to Zhukov’s daugh- 
ter who is no Daughter. of the 
American Revolution. Our Pres- 
ident is guilty of continuing as-. 
sociation with Premier Bulganin 
who is no trustee on the board 
of International Business -Ma- 
chine. And the nation prays that 
these “continuing associations’ 
not only be continu but 
strengthened, As a we 
applaud the reception the farm- 
ers of lowa have given the farm- 
ers of the Russian countryside. 

No mark of the cloven: hoof 
is on the rich loam of the state 
where these Russian farmers 
have walked. No one detected 
a single tail or horn. Instead 
they saw industrious, intelligent, 
fun-loving men who spit water- 
melon seeds on the ground pre- 
cisely as their Iowa hosts did, 
as one of the farm-wives ob- 
served, Are we later to haul the 
Iowa farmers before an inquisi- 


torial body because reveal- 
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BOTH REPUBLICANS and Democrats “have a respon- 
sibility to work rare i for peace, Trainmen News, organ 
of the powerful Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen said edi- 


torially last week in commenting|~~ 
on the Geneva conference. 


problems,” - 

Its lead editorial, like those in|, Trainmen News, 
the Advance) organ of the Amal-|torial opinion” generall 
amated Clothing Workers and in|AFL ‘position appea to go be- 
the International Teamster last 


yond the Federation's position in 
week, reveals a growing realiza-| its lead editorial, Geneva, it said, 
.|tion in labor that continued con- 


“was well worthwhile.” ' 
ferences with the Soviet Union and 


“It has given us hope that 
other socialist powers will “draw/™aybe mankind won't blast itself 
the blueprints of a better future in 


off the earth after all. It eaded on’ 
an atmosphere of mutual trust,” as 


a note of promise for peace.” 
the garment workers’ newspaper 


The railroadmen’s. organ. said 
said. For, as it concluded, “The 


that “at least there's going to be 
only alternative to peace is extine-|™0r talk about it,—and when 
tion.” 


you're talking, you're’ not shooting, 
Advance said the whole world|@5 we ve said many times before. * 
is “breathing easier’ since the 


The organ lauded President vances in Canada, Great Britain, 
Geneva conference and the “prog-|Eisenhowers performance at Gen-!Gwitverland and elsewhere in the 
ress of negotiations for peace be-/eva, saying his stand for peace development of nuclear energy for 
tween the free world and the|won him a more favorable impres-| peacetime par poses, 
Communist nations.” hao in “the eyes of free peoples) “No one nation has a monopo! 
“We seem to have gained aleverywhere, particularly in the'on either brains or esmaiiohul- 
little firmer grasp on peace” the|critical Asia areas.” ness, the Teamster said, “The 
rment workers’ organ said, even) Unfortunately, it attributed the; peacetime atom will be, it is hoped, 
though a “host of issues” still lack|Soviet’s desire. for peace as “a'a symbol of world-wide '‘coopera- 
agreement, It said, that the Soviet/technique to gain time,” but it/tion. The prospects for power, 
Union and perhaps Red China|believed that earnest efforts by|medical, agricultural and industria] 
appear willing “to sit down and! America’s government “caw even-|advances are great, indeed. Let us 
compromise on the issues.” 
* 


an_ ever-rising standard of living.” 

“There will be enough glory tor 
all if peace is really achieved, and 
it's only fair to point out that 
neither Democrats ner Republicans 
have a monopoly on desire for it _— 
but both have a responsibility ‘to 
work diligently toward it,” it 
stated, : 

‘The International Teamster, 
organ of the union that has over a 
million workers, welcomed | the 
atoms - for - conference in 
Geneva. It declared that the prog- 
ress of the peace-time atom “is by 
no means confined to the U.S,” 

“We are told that the USSR has 
the world’s largest cyelotron, big- 
ger even than any such installation 
in America,” and it noted the ad- 


whose edi- 
trails the 


From CIO News. _ 
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Labor Looks at Congress 


(Continued from Page 2) duties was “Democratic-controll- 
necessary to get anything done at|ed,” the NAACP said. 
all,” The situation can be changed 
The ADA charged that thejonly “by a far more intensive cam- 
resident had offered a “hope-|paign of political education and 
inadequate” program § tojorganization” the AFL declared. 
ongress. The Demooratic-con-|“One of the major objectives of 
lied Congress, the ADA added,|the labor movement in 1956,” it 
a. cheerfully into line” be-|said, must be. to hee the bal- 
hind this do-nothing policy, “wav-|ance of power to the side of prog- 
ing the banners of ‘teamwork,’ /ress and social justice.” 
“were , and ‘party unity.’”| The CIO looks for “action dur- 
NAACP denounced the in-|ing the second session,” Reuther 
tervention in the anti-segregation |said, to weld a “bipartisan Jiberal 
bate of President Eisenhower, |coalition” in Congress which will 
ho called anti-jimcrow amend-|“take the leadership in the accom- 
pees “extraneous, The Congress|plishment of the many: tasks that 


— 


tually forge an enduring peace'hope” the Teamster concluded, 
pattern,” “that we are entering an era in 

“ which’ the peacetime atom will 
has engaged in some ill-advised} THE PAPER urged the West-|truly come into its own, occupin 
saber ratt ing on several occasions|ern powers “to retain” their free-|the time and talent of men iad 
in the past few pe has pledged|doms, keep the people working|lifting up their hearts to a bright 
itself to peaceful solutions of -our'‘and the economies Realthy with'future.” 
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CP Meet 


(Continued from Page 2) 


neva conference “opens up’ broad 
vista for achieving these objec- 
tives.” 

“This should mean an end to 


Smith Act trials, to the Nazi-like 


THE U..S., it noted, “which 
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® Racist Pressure Meunts 
® Pewell to Middle East 


WHITE SUPREMACY pres- 
sures against desegregation 


his wife, and the action of Tom 
J. Tubb, chairman of. the Clay 


hich failed in its civil rights |face the Congress,” 


‘He says he wouldn’t know how 
i along without on Worker,” 
a supporter of our paper 
from’ the deep South as she sends 
along $3.50 for a year’s renewal. 
And from another deep South 
town comes ‘this letter’ from a 
reader who-subscribed for the first 
time last February: 
“Several days ago I wrote you 
Fequesting you stop sending The 


Worker because I thought I was 
_ Jeaying this address. I have 
changed plans and will be here a 


t few more months. Please keep} 
- sending The Worker. It is a fine 
__. mewspaper. Thank you very 


> ae } 
ca are just a couple of man 
from varied .places whic 
to the deep attachment 
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‘ 7 Agger by our readers, new 
ad old, We're convinced there 
? WORKER 
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STANDING 


are thousands of Americans—those| 


who have read it before and many 
who -haven’t-who are ready for 
it now, but are not getting it.’ The 
experience of our supporters in 
the Minnesota-Dakotas area—re- 
ported . last. week—confirms _ this. 


everywhere of this chance to’ 


readers. The figures published be- 
last week's, either for ‘The Worker 
or Daily Worker. 


New York’s Daily Worker. sub 
figures jumped slightly because a 
group of 17. industrial workers in 
The Bronx renewed their subs for 
another half year. There were mi- 
mor jumps in subscriptions for both 
The Worker and Daily Worker 
in Eastern Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land. Mostly, though, we're still 
in the summer slump. i 

This is hurting us a wood deal. 
Were depending on circulation 
efforts—especially the push — for 
Daily Worker subs—to keep us 
going through the summer. And 
we feel that this is-the time to 
expand Daily Worker circulation. 
So, let’s get going these few weeks 
remaining until Labor Day, and 
see if we can pile up some DW 
subs. 

Here is how we stand on cir- 


2172 
1244 
1017 
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culation, as of Wednesday, Aug. 
10: , 
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pees of the CIO United 


prosecution of labor leaders, . to 
such union busting moves as the 


We're not taking full advantage 


low are not much ‘different than/ 


= 


charges of violating election laws. 


It means an end to “passport de- 
nials in general and Paul Robeson 


‘persecution of the foreign-born, to 


purges and .blacklists of teachers, 
government employes, to obstruc- 


spread out, to win new friends and' tion to implement the desegrega- 


, 


x 


e| suave. 
‘Been 


McCarran .and Gommunist Control 
Acts are upheld by the Supreme 


.a political party, tighten up meas- 
ures for 


‘country into a 


are beginning“to realize that our 
government .cannot preach 


Auto Workers on trumped up 


in particular. It means an end “to 


congressional witch - hunts, to 


tion program.” | 
Lightfoot warned that if the 


Court these.acts “will for the first 
time in American history outlaw 


lieing the labor move- 
ment, lay the legal basis under| 
certam circumstances to turn our 
complete police 
state.” : : 

He pointed to recent court de- 
cisions Which he described as set- 
backs to the thought control and 
witch-hunting. 

3 * 


THE CONFERENCE also ap-} 


proved greetings to party leaders 
now in prison under the Smith Act 
and greeted Elizabeth Gurley 
Flynn, -on her 65th __ birthday, 
which was observed as she sat in 
prison on a three year term. 
William Z. Foster, party secre- 
tary said in the greeting: “With 
the beginning of .the breakup of 


(the cold war as niarked by the} 


historic Geneva Big Four meeting, 
the basis for these monstrous 
heresy trials is being destroyed.” 


“Americans of all political views 


abroad while waging cold war at 
home.” | 1 | 


The conference also urged the 


support .of the. Daily Worker’s| 


{of the defense of the Bill of 


: 


Rights and. especially “the righ 


mount’ in Georgia, Mississippi 
and Arkansas mounted last week 
as Negro parents and the Na- 
tional Association -for the Ad, 
vancement of',Colored People 
irded for battle. In Mississippi, 

r. A. H. McCoy’s Jackson home 
had to be patrolled. by police 
after he had received mail and 
phone threats against life. Dr. 
McCoy is head of Mississippi's 
NAACP , . . Georgia proceeded 
with its plans for firing by 
Sept. 15 all teachers; who did 
not resign their membership in 
the NAACP or who supported 
the Supreme Court's desegrega- 
tion decision. Meantime, Col. A. 
T: Walden, counsel for the 
Georgia NAACP said any such 
firings would be contested in 
court, adding that a high per- 
centage of Georgias Negro. 
teachers are NAACP members. 
“God is with us in the fight to 
secure our full rights,” the At- 
lanta NAACP declared . . . “and 
will hear our earnest prayers. as 
we struggle for delivery from 
the bonds of injustice’ and dis- 
crimination.” 

* 

IN ARKANSAS. white  su--. 
premacy groups began cam- 
paigning for’ a boycott against 


County Democratic Executive 
Committee, ordering all primary 
ballots cast by Negroes turned 
over to him. Tubbs is quoted as 
saying “We don’t intend to have 
N--~—s voting in this primary.” 

“The ballot, the weapon of 
free men,” Wilkins wrote Brown- 
ell, “has been taken from them 
by force . . . They are helpless 
except for such other weapons 
as they may possess and may 
or may not choose to use.” Wil- 
kins ‘urged that Brownell act 
“without —. 


“REP. ADAM C. POWELL 
left last week for the Middle 
East. It is reported that he will 
act for the State Department as 
an unofficial mediator between 
the Arabs -and Israel. Rep. 
Powell told the press that he 
had been provided “almost un- 
limited funds” for hfs mission. 

THE BILE permitting sold- 
iers to vote by absentee ballot 
was hit by a group of liberal 

U.S. Senators -hecause it re- 
quired the soldiers to pay poll 
taxes where such taxes are in 
force. The bill, said Sen. Wayne 
Morse (D-Ore), represents a step 
backward in the field of civil 


Negroes fighting for desegrga- 
tion following the lead of Mis- 
sissippis White Citizens Coun- 
cils. But in the state's largest 
citics and many small comuni- 
ties. desegregation was being 
either carried out or planned by 
officials. Arkansas Attorney Gen- 
eral Tom Gentry ty school de- 
segregation appli to © state- 
supported BO ins and K. E. 
Vance, superintendent of schools 
at Hoxie, the small town which 
has desegregated its schools, 
told boycotting white parents: 
“We're going right ahead with 
our classes as ae | : 
ROY WILKINS, NAACP ex- 
cutive. director, informed. _ U.S, 


| CHICAGO 
On the eve of the Democratic 
pow-wow opening here, Adlai 


‘Res = * | 
. 
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0,0 _ in. ahead and lower the barriers, Mr.|in improper locations, be heard on behalf of Deeds. 
aiting p | R President. Give Paul Robeson his} ‘The Talbotts and Kettering were| Deeds’ attorney and two business 
eh 5 sil ca . passport. Not next month or next) inextricably associa associates. connected. with these _ 
( 


Continued from Page 9) {to say: “Well, now, aren’t you my rears but now, Dh: We | sequence of;same government tracts were 
Department Buildin down in!favorite baritone? Yes, and I sigh Paul. Robeson—Artist, Champion financial : heard and a new ’ exonerat- 
Washington, D. C. the day Paul|joyed “you in ‘Othello’ so much.” of Peace and Brotherhood—here, hijacking. ing Deeds was submitted. : 
truly, is America’s finest ambassa- | e ect 


: 


met with Mr. Henderson and Mr.|Then quickly she leans forward to q : ‘pot | 
McLeod and Miss Knight and|whisper, “God bless. you, Mr.| 49 to all the world! ' | «A the inception of ‘the Gov-| Harold E. Talbott, Jr., reach 


some other people-in high places|Robeson!” And for the wey she ernment’s aviation activity in con-| greater heights than Col. Doods 


who act mighty small. / |says it you know that the God- nection with the war and within|ever attained. There is little to 
Somehow a group of Negro em-|bless-you has nothing to do with choose between them in_r t 
i to ethics. Perhaps because T 


~ployes of the Department—mes-|singing or Shakespeare. And a Ne- 
séngers and clerks—happened to be|gro cabbie, refusing the fare, says, (Continued from Page 3) i junior was brought up in the Deeds- 
around at. the time Paul was leav-|“Paul, you're just ‘ike my father naneuvers Kettering-Talbott senior school. 
ing, and somehow it happened that|He .was a Negro Negro!” * ernment contracts, in .a position} He was a worthy pupil in that 
Paul was in their midst and they * OTHER Dayton-Wright salaries| where they had assurance of very) school. — 

| sg shaking his 9" 4 say getting). THAT Paul.is, for sure, and at! fixed at the same time were Talbott| large. profits upon a comparatively By that token it is simply in- 
cate or a we a phere aSheeat aw A the same time he has come to per-|senior, $35,000, and Kettering $35,- small peiryryeo tn their able credible that he was ever appoint- 
g - y Gr dae te ace sonify and express through his|/000. The elder Talbott was receiy-| money, and in tion were able) .4 Secretary of the United States 

appy smiles suggested that it was| matchless artistry the essential|ing $60,000 a year as president of|to secure generous salaries which) 4: Force. 
a wonderful feeling to have. . alikeness of all peoples,-and to|the Dayton Metal, while Kettering |they charged against the Govern- | 
I don’t know what all the sharp-| evoke from his audiences of differ-| was receiving $25,000 from Dayton| ment as part of the cost of manu- : 
eyed “security” agents at the scerie ent races and nationalities a feel-| Metal, and $50,000 from the Delco| facture.” | 14 More Okla 
thought about this, and the. INCI-| ing of closest kinship with him. Co., a partnership between him| - " i ° 
dent evidently, was not important} How then can anybody talk|and Deeds. DEED’S associates were Ketter- , lida 
enough to get into the Washington | about promoting cultural exchange} The activities of the Deeds-Tal-|ing, Talbott, Sr., and Talbott, Jr., , i 3 : rd 
dailies or to be carried by the wire’ and still deny a passport.to this; bott group burst into a major scan-j who, 85 years later was to move 00 od S 
services, but I'm glad that the re- great artist whose every concert is|dal. Early in 1918 President Wood-| into the top Air Force post. get Bs 
porter for ‘the Washington Afro-| moving .demonstration of the|row Wilson appointed - Charles Hughes recommended that Col, | 
‘ American put it down for the rec-|Basic oneness of all peoples’ cul-| Evans Hughes as special assistant} peeds the partner of the Talbotts, To egr egate 
ord sg some ee ae ante ae many other artists ci the Attorney General to con- fothes aia son. should be court! ~~ . 
‘workers were not atraid tO show there who ean interpret so richly,!duct an investigation. : vi ; ic : , 
their admiration for Paul Robeson jn spirit and language, the folk! Hughes had : notable record as spepbomg |r ee shires _ Oklahoma oases p tg ets 
when he was in this city Monday songs of the world? the investigator in the great New ota 1d: 58s bvidence with those Southern states which await- 
in a renewal of effofts to get a| “Paul Robeson,” said the Lon-| York insurance company scandal. Col Kdward TT tals ed the second Supreme Court 
passport.” “|don Daily Worker in a recent is-|He was the Republican candidate honld be 289 nted to the Sec-|school ruling before starting school 
Just walk with Paul down any/|sue, “is the one Voice of America| for President in 1916, and later be- casa eke “tes th d that Col- boa 
Street in Negro America and feel which the whole world would dear-| came Chief Justice of the United see 3 q vn ” tas aa b rt desegregation, H was revea sae 
the benediction of smile and hand-!ly love to hear ‘again.” States. rast ‘yp cma § bi} oi 9 ye On a check made at NAACP national 
aap snags er headquarters last week. 


shake! Here a woman stops him’ So let that voice be heard. Go| ‘On Oct. 25, 1918, Hughes re- ” 
—_ sreuerinannndt~adingpacmntignierd jpramtpanemmenavetnguangs — pus — stenting Garena eEET NEES ~ ‘ ae of the Articles of War. > 
ported to President Wilson. Seven-| On Oct. 31, 1918, Attorney Gen-| Fourteen more school boards in 


) teen thousand of itten ; 
Mor e on the Man-Made Moon celilieina. had py tin yh oto = eral Gregg Gregory endorsed the|Oklahoma have announced their 
“ Hughes and by Meyer Steinbrink,| Hughes report: ‘intention to desegregate, making 

(Continued from Page 3) this the more radio communication | ® prominent attorney, over a period| “I acquiesce in the recommenda- |a total of 32 Oklahoma towns in 
vreat interest aroused by the many |cat be perlected., Other benefits | of five months. Hughes and Stein-|tions o Jud Hughes that the! which desegregation plans have 
Fi tonal or semi-fictional travelers’|would come when a bigger and|brink worked without remunera-/facts be sulimitted to the Secretary|been announced. The 14 are lo- 
tales so popular in Europe in the|better satellite can be launched, | "on. of War. cated in Madill, Elk City, Sulphur, 
centuries before and after Colum-|carrying larger instruments than The report embraced 200 pages; On Nov. 11, 1918, Armistice Davis, Bartlesville, Sapulpa, Hold- 
bus. wherein the marvels of new the first will be able to, Astronom- reaching into every phase of air-| Day, the Judge Advocate General's | enville, apg cs Bearden, Wood- 
continents were set forth withiers have long known that most craft management and production. | Office approved the Hughes recom-|jand, Lula, Tupelo, Olney and Le- 
more enthusiasm than knowledge.'the energy set out from the stars] -: Hughes found that Deeds began mendations. high. 

They served to get people’s|Was being filtered out by the air his activities by centering aircraft The Talbotts were not touched; +... in other states which 

nd y comity oh Pe gpg Set rag eg ise ak Sp they| operations at Dayton, Ohio; that he|and important public and private!) ve decided to desegregate in- 
sig: nnn age pF eve could get telescopes and other in-|84V¢ large contracts to his business| persons began to move to rescue} 44. 
of exploration demanded. And = struments ~above the air, a vast/#sociates~Kettering, Talbott, and} Deeds, ' © Pied dK in West 

P : others in that city, although th Secretary of War Newton Baker Piedmont and. Keyser 1 
ence fiction—if it is really scien-|"ew study of the universe would’) d "ind er ce ook ti / edented action of| Virginia, and 
tific, and not just an excuse for|be made possible. Once human life i we lady “en ae took the unprecedented action 0 Br, ai teal iia 
projecting some of the. worst fea. |in a larger satellite has become | Se ee Dee, ee ren cee” sl at i 
tures of present human society |Possible, new vistas Xa up, Cer- - 
e 


such as greed, power-lust, and op- tain ose such as heart trouble 
may respond very well to the zero, 


oo into a super-mechanized 1 , 
gr weg play a similar role in a rf ope 8 a feeling “ h e B e S Sh or S ori e s 
the future. Weight on the satellite. i f f | . 


=~" ‘How lon it will take to get to| But we must recognize the world 
the point st i we can launch our|‘Vé live in today. The Defense De- 


first spaceship is hard to say, The|Pattment is playing a big role In | , 

scientific revolutions of our time |°Ur project, which is of great mili- | of a as te r for - le e r 

have vastly speeded up the rate|'ary significance despite any dis-| § : 
claimers. Hanson Baldwin, the | : 


of development of technology—|!4! if | 
more progress is made in Aecales military writer, has quite correctly | : Sixteen Stories on Histericel, 


than was made in centuries past. been stressing the tieup between' § | 
It seems fair to sa#y that the tempo,the satellite and the Pentagon Biblical and Modern Themes, 
at which space travel develops will\ project for developing an Irter-| § 
depend largely on the expenditure }continental Ballistic Missile, or) § by 


the human race decides to put into IBM as it is known, This is a | . 
it. With an all-out. effort fifty long-range guided project which : H O WA R D F A S T 
would wing from continent to con- 


years would surely do it, I think. shai : 
Whether such an all-out effort |tinent hundreds of miles ‘above § ' . ‘Just Of the Press 
will take place is doubtful con- | ground. * | 


sidering the number of problems UPPER , 
that face us right here on earth, THIS PROJECT is the twin rotten sib Soa iy iste 


But that slowly and surely the brother of the A- and H- bomb, | bool tori 
knowledge needed will accumulate |The military, largely frustrated in| | pi tales of sa 4 ate hae 
: “om > pare because each wep their attempt to get the H-bomb § . as well as penetra observations on 
forward wl Pay #4 ow 2 2 ccepted as a conventional weep-| __tha' lives oon toy. 
ch ciniobaka. Meoution at space (o> would achieve the same end, Here you will read of a Broadway playwright who rationalizes his 
travel, such as the ability to leave|if people can be made to accept, § acher hs neiaeen ths Melee oe marine cr ey tll ts, 
the earth should i be faced with|the IBM, for it is only worth the} § whe spent weekends in Baltimore. You will read ef  snocesstul stock- 
some catastrophe, there will be im-jexpense and effort of producing) § rw conversations with God, and of an editor who decided 
a. direct gra ae the ; it uses “ ype warhead, The| § te selt his soul te the devil 
intermediate steps. The satellite is;data on wind currents, On meteor : | : a 
being built now, as a matter of |showers and dust particles in the “ aM mang eae " bur 4 Par ener psi gmp, 
fact, not mainly with space travel|ionosphere, etc. that the satellite} Mj  -; | am Aiatindsaen name only a ala ada 
in mind, but because of the useful'will yield are needed for the suc- 3 : 
knowledge it will yield about many cessful adevelopment-of the IBM as 
more immediate problems. _. well as for peacefu) purposes. And, 
Weather forecasting and control, ;f course, Werner von Braun, the 
_ for example, could be much more;#@"1 who develo the German 
accurate and make longer predic- 
tions, if we knew more about air|f 
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WAGE NEGOTIATIONS between the Transport Work- 
ers Union, CIO, and the New York City Transit Authority 


‘were at a critical point this week, after the TWU turned 
thumbs down on a TA offer of 5.5 
cents increase. : 


The union has demanded an 
average 17 cents across-the-board 
wage increase for the $5,000 
hourly rated workers on ‘the city- 
owned transit lines. average pay increase of 8.7 cents 


The executive board of Local |for the transit workers. Its present 
100, TWU, is meeting monday demand of 17 cents is approxi- 
evening to Aacide ‘what the union |mafely the difference between the 
will do now in the face of the|8.7 cents and the 25-cent increase 
“stand pat” offer from the Au-|it asked for them. 
thority. x 

- The new three-man TA said it} THE AUTHORITY claims it is 
“would be willing to discuss money |“legally bound” 
further” if the union would agree than the 5.3 cents, unless TWU 
to extend the present contract, due|agrees to a new three-year pact. 
to expire next year, to June 30,/The TA bases this argument on 
the findings of a board set up last 
year by Mayor Wagner ‘to do a 
“fact-finding” job on transit fi- 
naneces. 


TWU emphasizes it is not bound 
by the findings of the Mayor's 
board, and has insisted all along 
there is a substantial “hidden 
treasure’ in TA _ coffers which 


| JOSEPH O'GRADY, labor rela-; would allow for the 17 cents in- 
tions specialist of the TA, said the crease. 
Authority .did not tell the union| TWU has also argued that wage 


break off; no date was set for an- 
other meéting. Both. union and 
Authority spokesmen agreed the 
talks Ahad reached a deadlock. 


Last year, the TWU gained an 


A. brief ‘statement issued by/! 
Michael J. Quill, TWU president, } 
and Matthew Guinan, Local 100 
president, said: “We are. not ac- 
cepting an extension of the pres- 
ent contract. The 5.3 cents is. not 
satisfactory.” 


to offer no more | 


spokesmen how much above 5.3)rates on NYC transit lines are be- 
cents it would be willing to oh nilow prevailing wages in transit in 
the event TWU agreed to a three-|other major cities throughout the 


year pact. ‘nation. 


? — vere ‘talks are being wt 

Carried: on r a wage reopener | : 
Un-Americans 
ie Actors 


agreed the final settlement will be 

retroactive to March 15. 
Although the TWU-TA negotia- 

tions Thursday did not forinalty | 


' clause in the contract. It has been 


ee jone of the 27 leading theatre and | 
a |television personalities subpoenaed 
Un-American Subcommittee at 
Foley Square. i 
Wolfson who was last seen. in 
the - Rodgers - Hammerstein _ hit 
‘South Pacific’ said in a statement 
» % |to the press: “This committee 
@ jcomes to Broadway not to help the: 
7 = @ \theater but to do it harm..I intend 
'¢ a @ \to do all I'can to defend the the- 
- a \ater from the intrusion of this com- 
mittee,” 


Lou Polan, another subpenaed | 
actor now appearing in the Broad- 
way smash hit, ‘Bus Stop’ said: 


“The results of the Hollywood | 


~ RESORTS 


| BRIEHL’S 


WALLKILL, ULSTER COUNTY, N.Y. 
PHONE 38-2214 

Scenic Country. Pleasant ‘Infor- 

mality @ Private Lake @ Swimm 

Free Boating @ Recreation . Hal 


Indoor and Outdoor Games and 
Sports @ Wholesome Food 


Open All Year 
Reasonable Rates 


N.J. TErhune 5-21604 | 
Beautiful pool © All Sports — 
Delicious meals © Entertainment 
$33-839 Per Week 
Children » day camp 
“It's friendly because it's 


ACTOR . Martin Wolfson was! 


to appear Monday before a House} mittee 
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‘CAMP LAKELAND 


| on heautifal Sylvan Lake, 65 miles from N.Y.C. -__ 
i. ‘ + TOPS IN FOOD * EXCELLENT ‘ACCOMMODATIONS: 
_* SPORTS * OUTSTANDING. CULTURAL STAFF 


Featuring: Meyer and Luba Eisenberg * Nadyne Brewer 


jf Tor Sees, Raney, Seinen % BER Segel 
New Recreation Hall * Television . 


ae Library and place to relax 
.. SUPERVISED DAY CAMP 


Rhea reservations early for best 
im accommodations 
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" Belfrage Becomes 
Editor in Exile 


Of Guardian 
Sen. Joe McCarthy who hasn't 


won a victory in a long time - 


sneaked one across last week 
when, as a result of a campaign 


laddiched ty Sidi: the immigra-. 


tion authorities moved to deport 
Cedric Belfrage. With his wife, 
Josephine, the National Guar- 
dian editor will be deported on 


x 
= 
“iar, 


\ 


BELFRAGE 


the S.S. New Amsterdam which 


is scheduled to sail from the 5th 
St. pier Monday at noon. 

Beltrage was released from 
prison for three days to attend 
to personal affairs, but his. visits 
to his home and office were dog- 
ged by guards, 


The Guardian announced that 
_ Belfrage, writing from his native 
England, will be its “editor~in 
exile” and will continue te ‘mold 
‘the policies of the paper. Bel- 
frage and his colleagues con- 
sidered this preferable to the 
editor’s remaining in jail, his 
powerful pen silenced. And the 
Guardian, the editorial staff de- 
clared, will continue its militant 
fight for civil liberties and 


a _ seninst McCarthyism. 
J 


hearings conducted by the com- 


“vere to bring about cen- 


establish- 


‘sorship of the movies, 


ment of blacklists excluding peo-. 
ple from employment for matters: 


not related to their talents or 
abilities, and the creation of a 
spirit of fear in the trade unions 
and guilds connected with the 
industry. If Mr. Walter is, looking 
for the same results from the New, 


| York penning: it would mean cen- 


sorship of the last area of the en- 
tertainment world that has _ re- 
mained free of it. However, I be- 
lieve 
‘side the entertainment world ‘have 
learned a great deal since ‘the 
‘Hollywood ‘hearings and that they 
will not allow this to come about 
in the theatre.” 


Other leading figures in the 


in 
Me REY 


|to strengthen themselves. 


\ecation program among the citys 


ja -“working alliance” with the 
_|powertul AFL Teamsters Union, 
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ation 
Dockers, Is Plan 


By HERBERT SIGNER 

NEW YORK longshoremen ,who have made labor his- 
tory over the years with their militant struggles against the 
waterfront employers, racketeers, gangsters, union-busters, 


taiders, and reactio liticians ~~ 
mae last week | The Commission, regarded by 


—took two major st 
ithe ILA asa union-busting body, 
First, the “New , York District| was established during the Dewey 
Council of the ILA decided unani-| administration under the excuse 
mously to launch a political edu-|that it was needed ‘to combat 
racketeering on the waterfront, 


The ILA-Teamster,agreement is 
regarded as a strong blow against 
plans of George Meany, AFL pres- 
ident, to smash the ILA and win 
over the longshoremen to an AFL 
raider outfit in the field. 


The AFL Executive Council, on 
Meany’s insistence, expelled a 
h ILA two years ago and launch 
mf = ENS OPE ROY FON in giant raiding and [LA-busting 

te ‘offensive. At that time, the Team- 

THE ILA_ political -education | t€*s played a big“part in the AFL 


program is intended “to see that, ‘ive against the ILA. 
candidates aie elected iri our state} Rank and file-dockers rallied to 
who will work for the interests of | the ILA, however, and beat off all 


longshoremen,” declared William /|taids, as well as attacks from the 
Carr, business agent, Local 791, | National Labor Relations Board, 
who made the- proposals to the |the capitalist press, and the Dew- 
ILA District Council. % administration 


remen and their families, 
to represent some 100,000 
voters. 


Secondly, the ILA ‘established | 


a 


with both unions pledging te help 
each other organize, to respect 
each. other's picket lines, and to 


Carr emphasized .that New} Recently, the Teamsters indicat- 
York's dockers are “fed up with| ed they wanted to work out merger 
voting for officials who do nothing! arrangements with the ILA, but 
for them.” Meany turned thumbs down on 

A major political objective of | this move. Nevertheless, the Team- 


‘the ILA is to secure the elimina-'sters went’ ahead and began dis- 


‘tion .of the bi - state Waterfront cussions with ILA tep officials, 
Commission by the New York and| headed by ILA president William 
New jersey legislatures. ~ | Bradley, on a working alliance. — 


eee 


entertainment world view the, berg, pianist; Elliott Sullivan, ac- 
hearings as a step toward setting tor; Sarah Cunningham, actress. 


up.a new blacklist in theatre and fl 
| MISS CUNNINGHAM said: “I 


a 


wofan both inside and out-! 


‘on't quite see what they hope to. 
.complish. Jt could serve merely 
o reinstate the old blacklist.” 
Elliott Sullivan said: “I can't see 
hat any- good can come of it. As I 
mderstand it, this committee -is 
“ wpposed to recommend legislation 
9 correct conditions. I don't know 
what there is in the theatre that 
would require legislation.” ‘ 


Grants for Studies 


* The Rockefeller Foundation an- 
nounced Jast week it has given 
grants of $5,686,004 during the 
‘segond quarter of 1955 for studies 
ranging from the study of solar 
energy to the biological control 
of the rhinoceros beetle. 
TV and censoring shows and dic-| Other subjects to be studied 
tating the character of the pro-'include the middle years of mar- 
ductions piped to millions of New riage, atomic reaction, electronic 
Yorkers. ‘music, talent lost jn the United 
kt is significant that the witch- States and the translation of Jan- 


hunt opens at a time when pro- guages by 1 machines. ee ee 


ducers with huge investments in Cle if; M A Is 


PETE SEEGER 


th eorge Tyne, actor; 


ford, actor; ‘eter Seeger, 
|singer; Lee Hays, folksinger; Har- 


{Allen Chase,’ writers, David Kan 


new shows are casting and re- 
hearsing fall openings which em- 
FOR SALE 
CLEARANCE! 1955 Air Conditioners at 


ploy many actors, dancers, mu 
-Gealers’ cost and below! Standard Brand 


sicians and technicians. 

\. The witness list includes Jerome 
Distributors, 143 4th Ave, (13 & 44 Sts.) 
GR 3-7819. Open Saturday. One hour 


FE. Chodorov, playwright; Zero 
Mostel, actor; John. Randolph,| ‘tree parking or 2 tokens. 
- b ay Keane,-actor; Stan- SERVICES . 
r, actor; Joshua Shelley, , _ 
Sam MOVING AND STORAGE | 
, long ‘distance, picku 
fll stor, Toy Kiaber, actor ME See at ean a 


nomical. Kay’s. CH 3-3786, 
put, composer; Ivan Black, pub- MOVING, storage, lon distance. =) 
relations man. = plano movers. Wendell, JE 6-800, 
Also Madeline’ Lee, actress; Al- : | 
bert Ottenheimer, actor; Jack Gil, 
folk-. 


— — le 


MOVING © STORAGE 
FRANK GIARAMITA 
Sette | ~R 7.2457 


old ‘Salemson, An Wooley and 


ngers 


: 317 Thind Avene © 6H 27686 
e pe Sa mh 
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Yorker Wires Harriman: ° 


“By ABNER BERRY _ 

The Worker has dispatched a telegram to Gov. Averell Harriman calling his atten- 
tion to Pennsylvanias Governor George M. Leader's withdrawal of an extradition war- 
rant for a N chain-gang refugee. Gov. Leader, in a special message to a Philadel-| > 
phia court withdrew a_ warrant | : i - * 
figne in 1952 by former Governor gO, ik ; 

John S. Fine for the extradition to Gov Leader of Pennsylvania has just withdrawna 
Goyoreavs: action! anid Browal a | an extradition warrant for Edward Brow, « Negro refug 
Ber Ser yg pew atmnats a |. from a Georgia chain-gang. Brown had served 15 years 
gate ths God eng in the hickory ry, a life sentence and his fight against a warrant signed by 
+ of American jarisproflence thet a os. ial former Governor Fine met defeat in all state courts and. the 
governor has withdrawn such a pit ee U.S. Supreme Court. Gov, Leader granted Brown asylum 
warrant after all state and federal ie cay on the basis of his constituents’ revulsion against the type 
courts nad ruled eysinst the ref: “ sit i of justice to which Brown was subjected and the cruel and 
ith Pea unusual punishments he had to suffer, Identical circum- 


* 
IN THE CASE of Willie Reid,| iy stances exist in the case of Willie Reid, a Negro who sought 


a 38-year-old Negro who sought i refuge in New York from a Florida chain-gang and whose 

refuge in New York after escaping . ¥ extradition warrant you signed last February. Urge you 

from a Flori@a chain-gang in 1951, : study record of both cases and emulate example of your 

Gov. Harriman has defended _ his ro t of P ici 

signature on the extradition war- w-Democrat of Pennsylvania. 

rant by claiming legal and con- ABNER W. BERRY 
Negro Affairs Editor 


stitutional compulsion. 
Gov. Leader, when the matter The Worker . 


was brought to his attention, ~ 
romised S give it some study, and editorial weight to the cam-|for recall of the extradition ware 


fe had th inder study wh paign. ~ rant wag by Pennsylvania 
the U. “gf rsa: Tae ‘Aenied , Noi long before the extradition) Attorney General Herbert 8B, 
Brown a review last February, “ ribo was is eh the oe oo 

fter stat rt remedies had be egro state legislators met wi ere were many more “com- 
pe aiier se ey salkoce “pacathwpl ortes Gov. Leader to push for Brown’s|pelling reasons,”"—the phrase used 


xl . His ll 
res gg Tuesday rng ot ne release. They. were, Mrs, Susie|by Gov. Harriman’s counsellors— 


he left for the Governor's Con- Edward Brown, left, and his. attorney David Levinson. Monroe,. Granville Jones, J. T.)for Gov. Leader to stick by Gov. 
ference. It was read in court on Pettigrow and Herbert Jones, all|Fine’s warrant than those cited by 
Thursday by Attorney. Levinson. | Relations Committee, Labor lead-|State Democratic Committee and| Democrats, and Mrs. Sarah An-|Gov, Harriman. Now the question 
“Pursuant to the powers vested) °" churchmen, the NAACP, ajpublisher of the Pennsylvania|derson, a Republican. The con-| arises as to whether the New York 

Ge ee Cane ones wien. former District Attorney. Multi-|State Democratic Committee and/certed action of the Negro legis-|Governor’s humanity and coura 
/ millionaire Matthew H. McClosky,|publisher of the ‘Philadelphia|lators was considered decisive. jcan match that of Pennsylvania's 


onee oee’ roa PE WwW nde by treasurere of the Pennsylvania|Daily News, also added his moral’ Right up to the last the petition!Chief Executive, 


sued for the extradition of one 


zt n= =" Hiroshima Meet Hears Call for Organization 


Recorder's Court Judge Gerald 


K. Flood, waving aside all ob-'By VIRGINIA GARDNER , - 
A sateen pa, tt 7 i A CROWD of near 2,000 already had given thunderous cp + Soe we Russia pe Sues snes sia Ph 
General, immediately ordered‘ the| applause to Rabbi Louis D. Gross’ final statement, “We can,’ Then. he teid, “the amseur in-| dary fesue of Cathelio Worked and 
release of Brown. we will beat the atomic sword into the atomic ploughshare.” |tellectual strong-arm squad. got to|a Civil Rights Congress leaflet pic- 
* They had listened in intense si- work, and with a show of superior turing St bomb and asking, “Are 
GOV. HARRIMAN has said he Jence and then filled- Carnegie/out his talk, which he delivered}wisdom advised the nation to “get; you being ‘subversive’ or ‘séditi- 
has no. such powers vested in him Hall with cheers and applause as| without rhetoric but with unmis-| tough with Russia.’ ... There was/ous’ by attending this anti-atom- 
as were used ‘by Gov. Leader. The) pr. Royal W. France stated the|takable urgency. “It is necessary much talk of preventative war. It| bomb meeting?” were | A 98 
New York governor's counsellors! purpose of the meeting. in the United States ‘to have a mass|was, all so simple; a few atomic/parently with equal readiness. 
have answered letters favoring)’ 1, woe he taid. to pay tribute to| movement not only for the aboli-| bombs and Russia would be broken|CRC leaflet urged banning of state 
- asylum for Reid with .citations of Tce hers died at Hiroshima’ and! ion of the bomb but for the aboli-|and subservient to our will. . . » |sedition..laws such as Penn- 
a “age Supreme Court ruling. Not Nagasagi and “to express our own | tion of war,” he said. Lye woresraggan : orepmeed 5 + gp under se — 
oe day fe hat Tend aan penitence as a people, and our de-| Dr. Nathan spoke of the pity it ished sala ben shaliate for the Hiro-| 1t was an evening which united 
Supreme Court decision “favoring termination there shall be no more| was that the heads of “the lead-| ina bomb,” he said. many with differing ideol 
the extradition of the man to whom| “"" ing nations” had waited 10 years} Earlier, outside Carnegie Hall,|around the one issue, the need to 
he gave asylum. But when a little man with since the last such meeting before | 48 crowds streamed into its door-| affirm life, the recognition that for 
Attorney Levinson, who has de | ves ook ag oe: getting together, Then he brought iad Lag eros 0 . resaagent rp we pw : and H-bombs 
sen gegen wn — 4 not planned to speak but had been! instantaneous applause when he raatboont ss equating ems mre : a 
1959 bald of My Lender’ vidieal Ree ye into service,” the old said: | 
“Not only does this indicate lapis i ir ee a | And is it not a tragedy that we 
humgnity on the part of the Gov-| tee of nr R , in the United States are just about 
beat pasties ‘to arm the one nation that is dis- 


, but it display 
of teams.” ee ee 4 ws! ye. pes Otto Seis intro- ome, the one nation which made 
: uced by Attorney France a$ On€)such disastrous use of arms such 
to eogt corel wal g a sty who knew Albert Einstein well a short time ago?” : 

reli Yt and litical leaders, in-|""4 loved him and was loved by Shortly before his death Ein- 
clu ing the State Treasurer of Te aarlgdlpr ni conn yy Na! stein spoke to him of the rearming 
0 Party. noe tition ‘ ee OF OF Ris OsLAte, | of re wp ee og he was ready 
manitarian fide of the case and| WHAT DECIDED him  to|t, oppose. “He wes veheoaaiie 

“as ie sk goa and fmt A yoyo Mir ye opposed to it,” he said. 
orrors .of southern chain-gangs, A ! RT ren: ‘| Dr. Nathan suggested the Hiro- 
part of the petition recommended — ors runic tp see shima Commemorative Committee, 
: “a. re 4| which organized the Carnegie Hall 


study of a Pennsylvania State Su- tings settee 3 h 
preme Court dissent in the Brown|™eeting devoted to a study of the! esting act as a nucleus committee 


case by Judge Michael Mussmano|“¢velopments in the field of nu-/*ty organize a mass movement 
in- which chain-gang brutality was|Clear_ warfare. | against war.” | 
catalogued. He wanted to bring to such a 
Whenever the same subject has| ™°C%s bos as orton ¥ scien-) DR. ARTHUR UPHAM POPE, 
been mentioned to Gov. Harriman’s | “S's 7 T the use of bombs. . |author and lecturer, authority on 
counsellors they have said smugly 4 The United States was very in-| asian affairs, blamed the Hiroshima 
that this is something for the|* equately represented, he com-' bombing on a small clique in the 
“courts of Florida” or tor the de- plained. I don’t know whether it) War Department. The Army com- 
fense attorneys. was accidential or whether ‘those| mand was divided on the decision, 
invited were unable or unwilling} he said, to use the bomb. “There 
GOV, LEADER was aided in'*° i was no need of an invasion,” he 
Teaching his decision by the in-|. e that pe Pagpeinorde pixie 008 — kak 
t ation « Ne ai eg : : e scouted the “omniscience” 0 
eg oe * SY he oe oe jmit.in Geneva of itself assured) military technicians, citing Gen. 
Ps hae Tits Quakers Race) peace. ter Leslie R. Grove, administrator of 
| Then he came to his point. He! the atomic bomb project, who in 
POM TeRAEL SN (2t7SSed_again repeatedly through-/ 1945 said, “Not within the life: 
fT RES three : _— ==|time of our children or our chil- 
JOSEPH CLARK || 


in a first hand report on 

Geneva Conference a 
WEDNESDAY, AUG. 24 Cea ae ae ape Bee 
6:30PM | Aira ec ee _ Hiroko Tomita (with schoolbag) is said to be the only child’liv- 

VusbslaveAntericae Hanis day ation (tis - | ding today who was born in Hiroshima the day the atomic bomb ex- ~ 
i}. 403 W. 41 St, N.Y.C. .s | Sunday, 8:30 p.m..| ploded over the city. Here she smiles with her mother and sister, — 
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